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On cr about the of April 1S44 will appear 


UNDRR THE 

ILLUSTRIOUS PATRONAGE 


OF 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANBER IN CHIEF» 


I 

Major General Sir R. SalEi 
„ „ Sir J. Niqolls. 

,, „ J. Simpson. 

T. T. Metcalfe, Esq. 


Major General Sir J. Pollock. 
„ „ A. Watson. 

„ „ J. R. Lumley. 

The Hon’blb J. C. Erskine. 


And many other eminent members 


OF the 


Kiil3LI]T^I^V €[IWflL 

ORIGINAL 

SONGS 

FOR 

THE WARRIOR, THE MARINER, THE 
PATRIOT AND THE LOVER; 

BY 

Octavius Tunbwell, Esq. 

Now in the Press and about to be published by Subscription, 

Price 6 Rs. per Copy. 


As the author is about to leave India, only the number of copir 
subscribed for will be struck off, and gentlemen in the Mofussil desirou J 
of obtaining the work will be pleased to communicate their names 
Mefisrs. Jephson and Co. through their own Agents, forwarding^^witir 
their names a draft on some Calcutta firm (payable on the delivery of 
the work) for the amount value of the niimber of copies they require. 
The names of parties residing at the Presidency tyll however be regis¬ 
tered independently of this arrangement. 

N> B. In the case of gentlemen who^have no Agents in Galcuttik 
the amount may be paid in advance to Messrs. Jephson and Ck>. 



jFor 38lf 

YHi ig&iPTiisir MiissiisiFji raii§& 

THE FOLLOWINQ W0BK8 : 

THE CALCUHA LITERARY RLEANER, 

VOIS. I. AND II. 

VoL. I. Comprising—Part I. Original Prose and Poetical Articles, pages 196. 

Part II.—Spirit of the British Periodicals, pages 748. 

*»* With three Ulustratione. 

VoL. II. Part I. Original Prose and Poetical Articles, pages 264. 

Part II. Spirit of the British Periodicals, pages 620. 

*** With two llluatration*. 

Each Voinme bound in Calf, 14, or in Silk, 13 Rupees. 

Any of the bach numbers can be supplied at one Rupee per number. 

OUTLINES OF I.ECTURES 

ON IRON SUSPENSION BRIDOES, 

BY CAPT. A. H. E. IIOILEAU, &c. &c. &c. 

PACES 128, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE 3 RUPEES. 

Apply to W. H. CAREY. 

TBB CAXiCVTTA CBBZSTXAK OBSBBVSB. 

rUBLlSHKD ON THE EIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 

This periodieal is b'>th literary and religion % and ic particularly designed to aid the 
progress of education and Christianity in the east. It has been now established above 
ten Vears, and from the extensive circulation it has obtained, must be too well known to 
require a lengthened statemcitof its object, or the principles on which it is conducted. 
It was originally projected solely with the view of doing good, by opening a channel for 
useful communications of every jescription connected with religion and morals, and the 
general improvement of India, untinctured by party spirit, and unstained by selfish 
exclusiveness. It is, in fact, so Catholic in its principles that the Editors venture to 
assert, that there is not a Christian in India that need be conscientiously precluded 
from rallying round them with his co-operation and support. 

To render its utility universal, it hhs studiously and constantly avoided all discussion 
of minor distinctions among Christians—of questions respecting “ Church and State” 
—” Church and Dissent,” and of all peculiarities whatsoever in matters of Churcb 
Government, and the administration of Christian ordinances. It has always endea¬ 
voured to do justice to good plans and good men, in whatever denomination of Chris¬ 
tians the former may have originated, or to whatever class the latter mny have be¬ 
longed. 

All orders and remi//antes/or the work, to he addressed loMessrs. Hay, Meik & Coi 
7, Old Court House Street. Price to-Subscribers, 10 Rs. per Annum—~pttyable in advance. 
Td Non-Subseribers or Subscribers not paying in advance, R. 1-8 per No. 

N. B. The work is also procurable of Mr. E. G. Fraser, Allahabad; Rev J. A. 
urman, Bnnarns ; Record Oflice, Madras ; the Agent for the OrientM Christian 
'Ctator, Rnmbay; Rev, J. Brighton, Pinang; Rev. R. Anderson, D. D , Boston 
S.; J. Fairburn, Esq Cape Town, and of Messrs. W. Allen and Co. London. 

The entire profits from the sale of this Publication will be devoted to the Calcdtta 
^ flRiBTiAN Tract and Book Society. 

ICateln 

THE TENDER BLOSSOM, 

YOUTHFUL ATTEMPTS AT POETRY; 

' By T. B. Lawrence. 

Prtce Three Rupees. 



l&ateiS {or atr&rrttOms m t|^e Calctttte Etttrari) ^Iraner. 

Per whole page,. Ra. 10 

” Kno ***^^**’. A- ® / rt*uiWe wirftk o/ 

” . ■**• *l<fc«p«ge. 

Contracts taken separately. 


When the number of insertions required is notstq^ed, the advertisements will 
be continued till countermanded. 


PERRY’S MEDICATED MEXICAN DALM. 

A lovely fiiir ’tis said, whose hand to gain, 

Admiring youths long sought, but sought in vain; 

Was so fastidious in her choice that none 
Who proferr'd love, her approbation won ; 

At length, a bolder swain preferr’d his claim, 

Urged by the ardor of his new-felt flame, 
liy all the Graces, and the Nymphs he swore, 
lly all the fabled goddesses of yore, 

'J'hat ne’er did Beauty's charms so please his eye, 

“ As thine, fair maid,” the am'roiis youth did cry. 

She heard his suit with doubtful look, and broke 
The silence with, “ Sir I surely, you’re in joke ; 

“ But as 1 am candid, tbo’ the folks do say, 

“ Fastidious fancies lead my heart astray, 

“ I'll speak my mind, for truth in such a case, 

“ Must o’er a woman’s vanity take place. 

“ Your face and figure, both will suit niy taste, 

“ The one is classical, the other's chaste, 

“ But, pardon me, your hair’s not quite the thing, 

“ That lovers dream of—^jouthful poets sing. 

“ 1 vow, 1 ne’er could bring ray mind to wed, 

“ A man with grisly bristles on his head.” 

Abashed, our hero fled, he knew not where, 
llis dreams of Pleasure vanished in the air; 

Oppress’d with sorrow, tho’ not sunk at heart, 
lie vowed he’d strive to win her love by art. 

And as he cogitated how he'd try'. 

My toe/i known Sign-board caught hii wanrtring eye. 

Hither he came—his wants were soon supplied, 

With Mexican Balm! whose virtue oft was tried. 

Such was its power, that ere a month had fled, 

A wond’rous change was wrought upon his head; 

A softer down succeeds the bristly bair ; 

And soon in curls, it wantons in the air, 

“ None but the brave,” ’tis said, “ deserve the fair !” 

And soon again our Hero urg’d his prayer, 

Nor urg’d in v.iin ; bis suit at length he won. 

And Hymen's bonds, the happy pair made one. 

Such are the virtues of the Mexican Balm, 

Kind friends and patrons ; and were you to please 
Your fancy once, you’d surely like it more * . ^ . 

Than Rowland's Oils, or Smyth and Nephew's Store ; 

My wish is but to add unto your ease, 

And my ambition, every one to please. 

MIOMAS PERRY, 
No, 12, Waterloo Street, Calcu^ 







J. CHAUNCfi, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, 

13, Old Court Houas Street. 

An extensive assortment ofGold and Silver Watches,. Clocks, &c., always on hand. 

Watches and Clocks of every description, Aliiaical and Kird Boiea, citaned and i 
repaired, oit most reasonable terms, and guaranteed lor twelve months. | 

W. MANDY AND CO. 

LOOKING GLASS AND PICTURE FRAME MAKERS, 

ORNAMENTAL PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, 

No. 29, CuSSITOLLAH, 

Beg to intimate to their Friends and the Public that they have always on sale in 
their Picture Oalleiy, a choice collection of the finc.t Kngiavings (by the latest 
arrivals) framed in Alaple, Satin and other Fancy Wood Frames in a superior 
manner. Handsome Curved Uiackets in the Jouc' Quartoze, Gothic and other styles 
for Clocks, Vases, Busts, &c-. liiiitHiion Marble Pedestals and Stands lor Lamps, 
Figures, &c. Imitalioii of Stained Glass, in great variety, of the most modern designs 
and superior execution. I he prices ul the aiiove are very moderate. 

Oiders irorn the Mofussil must be accompanied with a remittance or reference for 
payment in Cdlcutta. 

J. WEAVER, STONE-MASON, ETC. 

Has nuw on view at his Sculpture Rooms, 2G, Cossitollah, received ex ***Hoberl 
Small,” a variety of tlie following pold vein and grey Marble Slabs and Mantle Pieces 
Marble Monuments and Head ft alU, adapted fui Ceinetiies, ot superior workman¬ 
ship and ap,iroveil style. 

Monumental Tablets in basso releivo of chaste designs, for interior of Chinches. 

Vases and Cups in alabaster of various sizes, ot Blruscan and Medicis shapes. 

All of which Will be found woitliy of attention. 

TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS. 

FOR BALE AT THE BAPTIST MISSION PRESS. I 

Europe Royal and Demy Printing Paper. g 

I'ypea, both new and second hand, various sizes, from EngUsh to Nonpa- | 
reil; all of the best manufacture, in founts of convenient weight, and very g 
moderate firice. 

Presses also fur sale. Terms Ctisk, or Good Acceptances, 

NOTICE. 

We beg to inform the Ladies of Calcutta and the Mofussil. that the arrival of Ma¬ 
dame Gervain frooi Paris, will euuble us to execiiteall oiders for Morning and Even¬ 
ing Dresse-, with greater facility than heretoloie, Madame Gervain having paiti- 
cularly devoted lieiself to that brancli of the business. 

We have also added to our establishment a first-rate Modiste, who has passed many 
yean in the most faslii.inable Houses in Paris. 

. GERVAIN AND Cp. 

~~ BATHGATE AND CO. 

INVITE «ATTKNTION TO THE UNDERMENTIONED ARTICLES PREPARED AT 
THKIR DIBPBN9ART, 4 AND 5, OLD COURT HOUSE STRUBT. 

Concentrated Compound ISecoction of Jamaica Sarj^apartUa. 

Concentrated Compound i^prup of B^amaica dar^apartlla. 

Concentrated iEKHcnce of Blamatca Otng-er. 

S oncentrated of denna. 

jilagneisia and iLemon dprup. 
labender, f^on^, and feungarj) f&aterd. 

CoIorletfO ilfferbeocing lemonade. 

CaOteled^ Cantor 

















eUSSIGAL, COMMERCIA^AND NAVAL AGAGEIIlt. 

Mb. Aiihlct, B. A. of the Cambridge College, having jiist arrived from England, 

V wiahes to engage bimaelf in the tuition of a few young Gemlemeu from seven to four- 
X teen years of age. Hia education and experience in the different branches of Foreign 
X<iterature has enabled him to judge of the utility of establiahrag an Infant School in | 
the heart of the Metropolis, where he may be able to bring up children in the first | 
rudiments of the English Language, comprising Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, i 
Mathematics and the Use of the Globes, Trigonometry and Slavigaiion taught on the < 
first principles; besides Latin, French, Greek and other Foieign Languages on 
Extra Charge—including Persian, and Hengalee. Music, Dancing and Drawing. 

Shoes, Books, Stattoiiaiy,Bnd Medical Attendance provided on moderate terms. | 

Boarders, . Rs. ^ 

Day Ditto, . 16 

Day Scholars,. 8 

if motilh’s notice must be given previous to removal. 


« BALLIN’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS, 

j OPPOSITE ENGLISHMAN OFFICE. 

0 MRS. BALI.IN, in returning her grateful thanks to the numerous fiicnds and 
X patrons of her late husband for the very lilieral support afforded her since continuing 
i the business of Litliograpliic and Coppei-plale Printing, takes the opportu iity of ac- 
I quainting them, that she is now prepared to undertake orders for Lithographing Maps 
j and Charts that mav measure even 4} feet by 3 feet 4 inches, having just received'par , 
I Tunjore, front .Mr. Paul, of London, not only the liiri<e^t Lithographic Press ever sent 
I out to India, bu’ the largest ever manufoCLuied by him, having been expressly made to 

I the order of the laie Mr. Ballin. 

To be had the unde< inenlioned Music, viz. 

Songs arranged for the Piano Forte, at 2 Rs. a cojjy. 

Lovely Night. Gondolier Row. Return 01 the Admiral. 

Cupid's Wing. Sigh not for Summer Flowers. 

Songs arranged for the Guitar at Rs. 1-8 o copy. 

My pretty Rose. Forget me not. Rise, geutle Moon, 

Isle of Beauty. We met. Donotweep. 

Spring Evenings. 

At I Rs. a copy. 

Jim Crow. The Parting. 

Quadrine.t, fyc. at 1 Rs. a copy. 

Dc la Jeunesse. Victoria. Polish Mazourka 

Le Denuis. B<i 1 1 in's 3 rd Set. Waltz. 

For 2 Violins. 

( Quadrilles from the opera ol Gustavus 3 rd. 

in lirtfiti, anH totU fipcrti{I|i t|ic ntto antf niuci) 

aHmirtU ^ontj; of 

“THE ABSENCE OF A DAY,” 

' BY THE aUTHOR OF " MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT,” &C. 

1 eWith a beautiful vignette Title Page.) 


- THE LAND OF POESY, 

IN THREE BOOKS. 

AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS POEMS; 

Octavo, doth—Price four Rupees a Copy. 
ApplicatiAiB may be ninde to the Baptist Mission Press. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

PARTIES desirous of having any Dutch Documents translated into English, 
and eire versa, ate requested to apply to MR. EDWARD ANDREWS, at Ballin’s 
Litbooraphic Passs. 
















PITTAR AND CO. 

JEWELI. ERS, SILVERSMITHS, 

AND WATCH MAKERS, &c., 

BY appointment to THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
I GOVERNOR GENERAl. OF INDIA, 

I RKSPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE ALWAYS ON HANS A BELKCT 
’ AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 

©f ALIL THli LATEST ; 

[ PLATED-WARE OP EVERY DESCRIPTION ; 

WATCHES; 

I CLOCKS, AMVNO WHICH ARK SOME VKHY ELEGANT SMALL CARRIAGE 
I CLOCKS, IN CHASED GILT CASES ; AND 

t 0oRl ^ntcl^ts tBiti) tnUtpcnDcnt i^cconlld for ttmina 
BRONZE ORNAMENTS; 

PATENT INKSTANDS; 

GOLD MOUNTED RIDING WHIPS FOR LADIES, 
SILVER DITTO FOR GENTLEMEN. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOB READY MONEY. 


ASIATIC LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS, 

(established BY MESSRS. RIND AND WOOD IN 1823,) 

NO. 3, HARE STREET, (TWENTYMAN AND CO.’S) 

Lithographic and Copper Plate I’riiitiiig and Engraving executed on the most 
moderate terms. 

'i'EiiMS. To residents in Calciiila. Cash on delivery. Non*Residents, an 
Order or Reference for Payment to accompany applications. 

Lithographed Publications in the Onental Languages, Maps, Drawings, Blank 
Forms, Ac. on Sale; Specimens may be seen at the I’less. 

T. BLACK. Lithographer and Proprietor. 

Carver, Gilder, Picture Frame and Punkah Manufacturer, 
No. 18, Waterloo Street, 

Begs to return his sincere thanks for the kind patronage received for the last four 
years from the public in general ; and has taken this opportunity to acquaint his 
kind iriends. tliat he is prepared to execute in excess of the above— 

Rooms colored in distemper, in imitation of Wood and Marble. 

'I'ransparenl Blinds painted ; Glass painted to imitate stained glass, and Houses 
thoroughly repaired. 

TO OAPTAINS AND OWNERS OF SHIPS. 

ligure Beads, Stern and other Ornaments carved ; Cabins decorated. 

Always ready to supply Mixed Paints (or Sea and Haibour use. 

H. G. S. tru.its, from his long experience, to be able to give satisfaction as liereto 
fore, as he pledges himself to use the best materials and workmanship. 


I THE LONDON MILLINERY. HABERDASHERY & HOSIEl 


AMmm W 'T 3 

No. 1'2, Government Place 

Mrs. Woodward has much pleasure in announcing to the Ladies of Calcutta anJ^ 
the Moiussil, who have so kindly pationixed her during the time she lias been in i 
buBines.s, that she lias now a very large stock of Goods just lauded from the ‘‘ Mary 
liidley," all of which ate .suitable for tlie ensuing season, * 

Mils. W. further begs to inform her friends and patrons that she has just received 
into her Establishment another Assistant, direct from Eagland in the " Mary Ridley'' 
and can with confidence recommend her as a competent Milliwer and Dress'inaker, 
having been patronized by Her Most Gracious Majesty QUEEN VICTORIA and .: 
the ROYAL FAMILY. , 

Mbs. W. will receive further supplies by the " Seringapatam," *' Owen GUndower," 
and “ Maidstone.” * 

N. B.—All Orders from the Mofussil accompanied by remittances, or satisfactory 
reference in Calcutta, will be faithfully executed on the most moderate terms. 







joiix daIiEs, 


, Fftojct Messus. Gordon and Sons, London. 

_ Cmp^, Gauger; Taster and Prover of Wines, Beer and Spirits. 

,, ,OfiKk's (i<',ev'^r 3 F dexcription mailt! to order and repaired with the bent of inateriala and 
^workmanahip, on the shortest notice and at moderate rates. Jleer carefully hlied up. 

AI.SO, 

It^inm'epls of^Uum, Mo1a>'Scs, 6cc. attended to as usual. 

' Ao. 4, Uautieemnody (Uittij, 

PATEM t7pRE S E~R V E DP 0 T A T 0. 

'J he patentees of the Preserved Potato solicit the attention of Meicliants, Ship 
Owners and others connected with the Shippini; and Colonial Interests of (ireat 
llriiain and Ireland, and the Piildic I’enerally, to the important ■'fdvant.i}>es offered 
hy the use of the Potato in a Preserved State, as an articlu of consumption for Ships 
duritif; their vnyajies, and in climates, siiuations, and times, when this iiiestiniahle 
\'ei;ulahle cannot otheiwise he obtained. 

'I'he Patent Pieserved I’otatu contains all the flavour and valuable qualities of the 
Hoot in itb primitive stiite ; hut ovei winch it possesses the iiiestiinaole advantage 
of keeping uninjured in any cliniale, and for any periml ; which fact is fully estab¬ 
lished by the opinions given by several emiiieiit Proftssois, a1~u letters fiom all 
parts of the world. 

As an article for Ship’s use it is most important, not occupying one-fiith of the 
space icq nil ed for the Potato in its iiaiuial state, and which yields tor cveiy cwt. 
but 75 Ills, of cooked food, wheieas evcM’y cwt. ol the I'leseiied Potato will produce 
4 cwt. of cooked vcgetaldc, and he packed in ordinary casks, oi any oliier mode 
which will sCsUie its being kept dry. • 

J n addiiioii io these .idvaiiiages, the co-it of the Patent Preserved Potato wiy be 
less than that O' any uthei description ol food ; the Paieniecs, under the conviction 
of Its e.sleiistve V'C, having detoimined to offer ii to tt.e I'ublic at a price not ex- 
cee.ding 4->s. per CM t. oi, as the cooked legciable, about Onk J^lnw ci n i'oitno. 

The cooking ol this invaluable aiticle is extremely simple, and effected in the slioit 
space of'I'eri Minute-._ 

Saiiiplcs and all paiticiil.iis to be had at the Ufhees of the Patentees, 

EDWARDS, BROTHERS AND CO., 

No. I, llishopsgate-slreel, corner of Leadenhall-street, and 15, Northuniberland- 
street, ('harir>®Hoss. l.iindon, Or 

th- ME.S.SRS. A, THOMPSON AND CO.. Stranb, Cai.ci-iiA. 
N. B.—Fdi Casli ; and nut less than half a cwt. supplied. If packed in Tin the 
ca'-es will be supplied .it the loiv^t possible price. 

ST A©. 

RRIOUT AND CO. lm\e nuicli pleasure in announcing the arrival of the 
above Ship viitli their indent ol i iii-sii «ui>i‘Lihs ; viz. 

dTroni STfioiS. 

Ri'AI. Voiik Haxis, 

CiitKM.—Uerklci, Chedder, Pine and Double Uloster. 

jTroin Croi^flr aiiD 33Iac&lutH. 

Tart Fueiis.—Raspberries, Ciieen Cages, Red Cuirants, 131aek Currants, Rasp- 
berries and Currants, ('heriies. Damsons, Rhubarb, and Orleans Plums. 

^ .ckLi-s, iissoMed, in half and qiiartei squaies. 

^10 West India, iii 1-lb. and 4-lb. bottles. 

^ . STAiiu, in 1-lb. and i-lb. '‘oiiles. 

A • .CBS.—Huuey Sa"" ’ pom Ketciiiip, Walnut Ketchup, Cock’s Reading 
Sauce, Hea ... Burgess’ £s.sence of Anchovies, fee. 

iNLCAH, Sal ..ich Olives, Capers, &c. 

I.. aON’S PATENT BARLEY AND GROATS. 

dTrom ^oljn Casstcll. 

* Raspberry .lam. Green Gage Jam. Red Currant Jelly. 

Strawberry Jam. Orange Marmalade. Black Currant Jelly. 

« dfvom 3£li>Dtr antJ SlowK. 

Fine Bloom Raisins, m half boxes and cartoons. 

Drums ot i'ii<iki'.v Figs. 

,:^roin Cooper. 

HERMETICALLY SEALED PROVISIONS. 


14 , Qid Cvtrt House Street. 


BRIGHT AND CO. 
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FEBRUARY, 1844. 


A SUICIDE’S LAST HOUR. 


*' Then took her gloomy flight 
On wing impetuous^ a black sullen soul. 

Blasted from hell with horrid lust of death."—Fioiing. 

* * * He is gone—tht spirit has fled to its appointed {ilace, and all his ' 

daring and infidel doubts are now satisfied.—Indulged from infancy in every- 
wish and every passion, misled by a false education, what inconsistency of ehwac- - 
ter, what perversion of talent this singular and most unhappy being exhibited i' 
'Who that has seen him in his hours of ease and sociality,—^mind darting from 
his eye, and vivid inspiration glowing on his Ups, the favorite nf the fair, t^' 
witty and the gay,—^would recognize the gloomy self-murderer thsil^ perished in 
the whirlwind of pride and passion. ‘ 

* * * I entered his lonely apartment, it was strewn with ‘agmehts of 

letters—^his taper ivas lighted, and shed a sickly gleam over his hs^gard counte¬ 
nance—^his eye was gl^sy—^his Ups white and quivering; all denoted that he- 
was laboring under strong excitement. 1 gazed on him for a moment dbubting- 
ly.(for I had for some time suspected his intentions) and said, " M—*, yon are. 
not weU." •' I 

“ Yes,” mpUed he, “lam well, perfectly well, at least 1 soon shall be so.?’ , 

“ What is the matter with you r Oh! M—, tell me, I conjure you.” 

“ Seest thou this phial ?” said he; “ this litrie vessel a few minutes ago held 
the elixir of obUvion!—^the golden medicine, that is now gUding through me, 
and which in a few short hours wiU convince me of the truth of . 

‘ All that the nurse and all the priest hath taught.' ” 

1 sent for immediate medical assistance; as I gave the order he 
look of anger; it lasted but for a moment. / 

** ■piis may be kind, sir,*.’ said he; “ no doubt it 
is vain—^useless. Retire my friend and leave me toW» 
speak, I know you will not comply irith my wish.—GUve'u 
is fast BteaUng over me—^the stupor from which I shall neve. - 
fun speak to you while I am able—I have much to say, but cannot‘uttinf*^. 
yoiur disapmoving eye is bent upon me, but perhaps your thoughts and ipine^ 
are much uie some at this moment..... Oh I were my life to run again, whaf - 
care I would take to avert the mental agony I feel at this accursed hour I.. , 
have abused every TOwer of mind and body, andrmriled hi& who gave tbeoiv 
•... I have offered the incense that should have soared to heaven, on the altars 
’ m.hcR.... and, keenly trembling beneath the lash oi conscience, my polluted 
'ami is rushing before its Maker .... andtheiA ... living, I have been unloved, 
in4 dying, I shall be unlamented! .... the gentle form of a mother, the assidu- 

, II., MO. Xlt. 



)« ^i«pering peac% MotUng my dying {hUow .... the 
^ 1—thank God, tn^ «ee me not I** 

> approached, and bWged that he would swallow an emetic. 

Henea 'l^ih your trash,*' said he, ** utow physic to the dogs—I’ll none of 
feV »^i he UHred, the malice, the envy of my fellow men may be borne, but 
" "*' contempt I could not endure.** 

jthe last words he was heard to utter. All remedies were render- 
ed nu^d fti*y] ||>ythe obstin^y of his resolution,—^he sunk gradually into a deep 
dumber, from which nothing could arouse him. Vain was every stimulus to 
awake him;—^his breathing soon became difficult, and he expired in convulsions. 

• ••••« I found the following on a table among son^ waste paper in the 
room where he died,—it throws considerable light on the last feelings of tins 
rash and unhappy man 

** February, 18— 

*' This world and 1 have long been tired of each other,—^thankfully we part.— 
What is there in life left of blessing, or worth living for i I have seen every 
hope decay .... the blossoms of happiness have been blighted in the bud .... 
and shall 1 drag on a miserable being ? .... open my eyes on the same sun ? 
... run the same cheerless round ? ... . when one brave and spirited thought 
will relieve me ? .... Is not death the cessation of pain, the hope of the wretch¬ 
ed, and the rf'fuge of the outcast ? .. .. and what am 1 ?—A poor insect, float¬ 
ing for a moment on the stream of time, and soon to be swept into t% gulph 
of oblivion! and shall 1 hesitate at the plunge that millions have taken before 
me ? But then comes the mystery that enwraps the after-existencft of man! 
Ave—there’s the difficulty that bewilders your proud philosophers,—your giants 
of intellect.... It l as foiled them —shall I then attempt to reason ? I wul not 
—dare not.—But the uncertainty is dreadful. • * * 

" My mother too—my poor, mistaken indulgenj^arent! methinks I see thee 
by thy solitary fire—old—destitute—^forsaken! Thou canst shed no tears, for 
their source has dried—every one that enters, thou mistakest for thy boy .... 
Misery—mi^ry! . ... When thus I think, my yearning soul is hw digged 
back to ear^ i$ and I could almost wish to live for thy smce .... But 1 will see 
thee no more—^never, oh ! never! 

“Thee, too, my Mary; often in my mind’s eye have I seen thee roaming by 
the dark waters, casting many a wistful look for the bark of Am that will never 
return I Oft with teairol eye thou glancest back upon the ' dark postern of time 
long elapsed ;*—the melancholy moods, the constancy of affection, of the absent 
stranger are all reflected upon the mirror of memory; often have I compued thee 
with me * soulless daughters of India*, as wandering on beneath the intolera¬ 
ble blaze I have sighed at the remembrance of the past, and wished for an utter 
annihilation of all sense and feeling .... Once more I will weep over thy 
letters, and then-” 


\ pray that thy last en44‘J.^-lj.'‘-jikS'tnw.--Feir God; 

'to'Wesi t^^Suu^.^’J'rselves, and sacrifice our souls to irro- 

jSTAnn, in l-lbjverlastmg w^- impatience to get rid of a few temporary 

fubs.—Ilarvc'y Sk \ 

[ Sauce, Hea 

'. I.MiOAII, Sal L.* 
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AN EPIGBAM. 

,« 

« WHA.T’s*cold in Greek’’—says poser Bill, 
One morning to a witty friend, 

“ 1*11 tell it^you with right good^ will, 

*TIb ever, at my finger’s end.” 

if 


G. C. 0, 







•• SAPPHO’S” LAMENT. 

It wm no ruined ehrina at which she sung^ 

It was no fall’n temple where were raised 
Loud peans to her praise; her brow was hung 
With laurel wreaths and her rich la 3 rB were praised 
At the proud altars of a glorious sbnne 
When Sappho’s name was idmost mad| divine. 

BehoM her now—a faded form is hers, 

A pa]]^d cheek and hollow sunken ejre : 

Where be her many willing worehippers 
Who offered her their warm idolatry ? 

Is this the Sappho who subdues the soul ? 

Patron and guardian ? 

It is—^but why this change i Oh hear her plaint; 

It will inform you of her suffering. 

Her lovely voice has now grown low and faint. 

The silver lyre is iarr’d —yet doth she sing 
And I will list ner music, low— 

Albeit it breathes the extreme of woe. 

Farewell! farewell I alike, my love and lute, 

1 cannot sing again what once inspired 
My lips, my som, my being, all, is mute : 

The wish is dead which once my bosom fired. 

Go tell in pity to the traitor youth, 

I tune of passion, but of passion past. 

Ask him where dwells she who in endless truth 
Lov’d when she was forsaken to the last. 

Ask him why Sappho’s voice hath lost its tone i 
Ask him, who broke at once her lute and he%rt. 

And tell him too, 1 loved but him alone. 

1 go to death where 1 can feel no smart. 

There was a fluttering in the air—a flash 
Of a white garment in the sun’s ray—then 
A distant murmur, and a gentle splash— 

The waves were stilled and all was hushed agun. 

F. W. P 


VERSES 

BY A LADY IN A DBBP OBCLINB TO BBH INFANT. NINB MONTHS OLD. 

SwxBT babe! you smile unconscious in my arms 
Of all the fears which my fond heart alarms ; 

Thy little hands fast wipe my tears away, 

You seem to say, Be cheerful, O be g^y!” 

Ah! lovely infant, little dost thou know 
Thy mothtt’s agony, her grief, her woe; 

Her hours of carel her many restless nights. 

The thousand terrors that her soul afi&^ts. 

You little know the ills that round you wait, 

And seem to threat your yoiing, ycfor h^^ess irtate; 
Misfortune o’er thee waves Uerditineful wand. 

And gloomy clouds of sorrow low’r around. 
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Feacefiil thjr father rette in death's daric tomb. 

And soon tny mother too must meet her doom; 
Sorni on my pallid cheek the worm 'irill feed. 

And the rank grass wave cheerless round my head—- 

Who, then, my child ! will nide thy tender years. 
And gently leM ^ee through this vme of tears i 
From penury and want who will thee save, 

Tl^en TOth fhy parents sleep in death's cold grave ? 

• 

Fatal, perhaps, thy op'mng charms may prove. 

Thy cheek's soft crimson, and mild eye of lov6; 
When thou no friend hast to protect thy youth. 

To teach thee spotless innocence and truth. 

These thoughts with wild emotions throb my breast. 
And deep despair deprives my soul of rest; 

These thoughts, O death! add horror to thy dart. 
And thrill with anguish keen a mother’s heart. 

Relirion come, and cheer affliction's hour. 

Ah, let my bleeding bosom feel thy pow'r 1 
Teach me, resign'd, to view approaching death, 

\nd yield without regret to heav’n my Wath. 

My God, though this frail form will sink in dust. 
Still in thy arm, all peaceful, will I trust; 

Thou art the orphan’s shield, the widow's stay. 

And thou mv babe wilt guide in virtue’s way. 


THE WIND. 


Thu wind it is roaring loud without, 

Tis a wild and freeborn thing; 

Dark to its rushing and whistling shout. 

As it flutters its restless wing. 

Over the palace, over the bower. 

Over the cottage, over the tower. 

Nothing can stay its flight: 

Doth it not wander o’er every sea— 

Is there a land from its presence that’s free 
By morning, or noon, or night i 

‘ Oh I nothing can check its tumultuous wrath. 

The hurricane all must fear. 

When it swiftly speeds on its unde, wide path. 

And raves in its mad career. 

It is somelimeB mild 
As a gentle child, 
i^nd will Kith a gossamer play;— 

But the ttgnal given. 

Its chidn once riven,— 

Away! away! away! 

J. H. O. 
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THE VEILED NUN. 


Amblia. Wilmot, the heroine of our tale, vae fair, and poaseseed of all the 
loveliness, the m^eaty, and the grace added to b matchless figure, which eocM 
render her attractive to all who knew her. I had long regarded her with feelinn of 
passionate afifection, but my extreme diffidence ever prevented mefromlnreatning 
in her ear my tale df love in the fervent strain propenon these occasions, and in 
the manner in which I had so often repeated it over to myself. Yet she 
sometimes sweetly smiled uponm^ and though with every smile arrows from tlm 
bow of Cupid were launched into my breast by thousands, 1 felt myself content. 

I could speak to her, too,—though not without stammering; 1 could gaze at 
her,—^though 1 blushed as I did so; I could sigh and look hmguishing—^though 
these acts excited the risibility of some who could not appreaate my exqninte 
feehngs; I could do all these sweet things, and even meet with return enough 
to encourage me—^but alas 1 all hope was doomed to be overthrown. 

Mr. William Dashworth was Miss Amelia Wilmot’s cousin, (oh! how I hate 

that word cousin^ and he arrived at-on a visit to the young lady’s father. 

He was a small spare voimg man with a very pale face; and a form on which 
the gods had certunly forgotten to set their s^s—to give the world assurance 
of a iqan.” However tms fellow—this fleshless fellow, actually withdrew the 
attention of his inimitable cousin from me, and engaged it wholly on himself. 
Yes; shtf gazed, smiled upon me no more; she listened to his soft tales of plea¬ 
sure parties, &c. &c. &c; she walked with him—she talked with him; he r^tpd 
to her stories of this pkce and that ; he whispered sweet accents of the fascina¬ 
ting beach ; he articulated his reminiscences all over the-Presidency; and 

she of all tUs, was an admiring hearer. As for me, when I chanced to see them 
together, my poor heart quivered with the agonies of the opened oyster. 

But I resolved to be firm. One night—one sleepless night—an idea present¬ 
ed itself to my mind, that if I were to see her, and nobly declare my passion, 
she might be disposed to riew me with an eye of favor, from the comparison 
which we must inevitably draw between my pretensions and those of my rival. 

*' Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die,” cried I heroically, as 1 shaved 
next morning. When I went out after breakfast, I met a Mend with a handbill, 
announcing to the inhabitants that arrangements were making for holding a 
’’fancy dress ball,” at the house of Mr.——< on the let of April, and containing 
a list of the gentlemen who were to officiate as stewards upon the occasion. 1 
cast my eyes down the column of names—that of Mr. Wilmot met my gaze. A 
thought struck me. His wife and daughter would doubtLess be present—I 
would be there too, and Amelia should heu of my love. Full of this deep 
resolve, I purchased a ticket, and then walked into Messrs. — and Go.*8 shcqi, 
who had received a supply of dresses from London, suited for the occasion: I 
selected a full Turkisn costume—sabre, turban, and wide trowsers,—together 
with a long and venerable beard, and an imposing nose. Happening to meet 
Mr. Wilmot soon afterwards, he informed me he was about to obtain diessei for < 
his wife and daughter, who were, as I suspected, both going to the ball. AmeHa 
was to appear as a veUed nun, and her rather corpulent mother as Utania, the ' 
queen of the fairies. 

The day at length arrived, and a pretty bustle the town was in. The diffio 
culty was to obtain conveyances for all who intended to be present. As for. 
myself, I reached the ball-room in an extremely dilapidated and rather dirty 
pidanquin which had been discarded on account of its old age, but was now ' 
brought out to do its last piece of duty. When 1 got to the door, I alighted, and ' 
my subUme appearance was instantly hatted with marks of aA>robation from the 
assembly. " AHah il allah,” said I, stroked my bear^ and passed on. 

I ^stered a beantifulfy decorated and brtt|andy lighted apartment. What a 
scene met my view, l^ere were knightf and nefpoes; blue beardt apd Italian 
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bojn; Minervai and British sailors; Hamlsts and buy-a^broom «rls; Shakes- 
pmn stood by the side of a drummer; Peter the Great was whispering to a 
Psyche; Napoleon was talking of the ** huncomfortable eat of the bur,** to 
W illiam Tell, while that noble<minded patriot was solacing himself with a pinch 
of rappee! 

I gased around. At the further end of the room I beheld Mrs. Wilmot, the 
Airy queen, who looked very red indeed. By her side stood—^my hand falters 
•~-«tood a veiled »«»/ My heart beat fast; 1 took a turn or two up and dovm; 1 
could see no gentleman small enough to be Mr. Dashworth. Judge of my 
inward dehght. Once, thought I, let me detach my dear Amelia from the side of 
her mamma, and I shall be able to act according to my desir^. 

After some little lime. Tetania stopped to exchange a word or two with a 
ftiend, and her daughter glided away from her. I followed Amelia,—she bent 
her steps to one of the refreshment tables. ***** When she left the 
table I was at her side. 

** Khurshallah!” cried I, '* dear Amelia—ahem. My dear Miss Wilmot, will 
you grant me one little request 

“ Name iV* said she, in tones rendered harsh from the closeness of the 
atmosphere. 

** Will you give me a private conference for a few minutes ? 1 have something 
very parncular to communicate,” said I. 

The veiled nun bowed her head in silence, and we quitted the apartment to¬ 
gether. 

Ihere was a gaiden at the back of the house, whereto we bent our steps. 
Having arrived there, we sat down in a little arbour; and, my heart almost 
in my mouth, and my whole frame quivering with emotion, 1 began to 
speak. I am not addicteu to self-flattery; but I must say that the speech which 
1 made to the veiled nun, vfos a speech. I spoke of the anguished tortures of 
unutterable despair, being soothed by the immaculate balm of unfathomable 
love; 1 told her that the unimaginable loveliness of the hoaris of paradise was 
concentrated in one form—that that form wa^ hers; and I flmshed by oflering 
her my hand—^my heart; and heaping epithets. Olympus-high, upon the head 
of my rival, the odious Mr. Dashworth. 

She listened to me attentively; and as I reached the end of my harangue, 
1 heard an harmonious gurgling noise as of suppressed sighs, in her swan-like 
throat. Suddenly the veiled nun stretched out ner arm, and seized me by the 
beard. ” What do you mean, you insolent rascal 1” roared she, throwing back 
her veiL 

Horror of horrors!—^whom do you think I beheld ? It was Mr. Dashworth 
hmse\f! He sprang towards me, and commenced a vigorous attack upon my 
form. It was very mrtunate that I was unable to draw my sabre from its scab¬ 
bard, or I should certainly have severed his head from his body. Being thus 

E revented from using my weapon, I was compelled to submit to his cu&, and 
ave my beautiful Turkish dress half torn from my back. The affray, however, 
was at length terminated by the arrivtd'of some gentlemen, among whom 1 per¬ 
ceived Mr. Wilmot. Enquiries were made as to the cause of the quarrel, which 
were officiously answered by Mr. Dashworth, who explained that I had mistaken 
him (or Miss Amelia Wilmot^ and in the course of making her a theatrical 
■matoiT speech, had dropped some very offensive expressions concerning him, 
hbich ne had resented os they saw. Mr. Wilmot then addressed himself to me, 
and beiim rather elevated, harangued me at considerable length. From an 
^orarion aMormed by hunts, hahs, coughs, pauses, and hiccups, I managed to 
' gaiher the intelli&nce which solved the mystery, viz. tluat Miss Amelia in 
eonsequence of swden illness had been unable to be present at the ball, and that 
Mr. Dashworth hjad, for ran*s sake, taken the character sdected by the lady. 

J. H. Q. 
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TO THE SPIRIT OP THE CLOUDS. 

Spirit of etherial birth 1 
Thy gorgeous banner floats 
O’er crysM sea and flow’ting earth. 

While verdant woods pour fmb their mirth 
In rapture-breathing notes! 

1 see upon the azure sky. 

The spreading of thy wings. 

In lucid folds of various dye, 

Toiicjlied with the sun’s last rays they he. 

Fair,—but delusive things. 

The star of love that softly wakes. 

To deck thy brow serene. 

Is purer than the streak that breaks. 

On snow-capt hills and tranquil lakes. 

When morning floods the scene. 

'Fhe loveliest lilies round thee blow. 

The pink and daisy fair. 

Touched by the moon’s romantic glow. 

And fannea by winds,—a gorgeous show. 

They paint themselves—^in air. 

Thy radiant lips of blushing hue. 

Thy locks of flaming gold. 

Thy wide-expanding throne of blue. 

And fancy dress of fllmy dew. 

And bust of classic mould,— 

Arc lovelier than the stately rose 
Or violet’s speaking eye 
That in the tangled thicket glows 
When evening draws her curtains close. 

And night-winds gently sigh! 

But threatening clouds shall o'er thee lour. 

The rain thy vests deform. 

The red-eyed lightning in its power 
Shall glare around thy festive oower, 

A meteor—’mid the storm I 
Lake thee—-proud man,—^whose morning’s prime 
Is strewed with golden flowers. 

That sparkle in their native clime 
Till darkness comes with lapse of time 
And shrouds his closing hours. 

O. C. D. 


THE PAST. 


Lst those who have in fortune’s lap 
Been softly nursed, repine 
At days of childhood pastimd gone— 
Their sorrows are not mine. 


Let those whose boyish days were frw 
From every ill and cm*e. 

Regret their flight in pensile mood— 
Ineir griefs 1 cannot share. 
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Let those whose youth m pleasant years. 
Untroubled, st^ went oy, 

Wtth aching heart sigh o’er the past— 
With them 1 cannot sigh. 

Let those whom now in manhood’s prune. 
No cares of peace bereave. 

Lament the rapid pace of time— 

With them 1 cannot grieve. 

The retrospect of childhood’s years 
To me no pleasure brings. 

Nor are my tooughts of boyish days, 

The thoughts of pleasant things. 

My youth was crossed, nor on my prune 
Does better fortune shine. 

Then why should such a luckless wight 
O’er the dull past repme ? 

No, speed thee. Time—speed on, speed on,- 
Thy haste 1 would not slack. 

Still less, believe me, honest ft lend, 

I wish to see thee back. 

Speed on, speed on, then, to thy goal 
Yet stiU with swif^ter wing. 

From mr thou cans’t take nought away 
Whatever thou may’st bring. 


j. H. a 


WINTER—A SKETCH. 


’Tib winter—the snows are upon the n-ound'— 
Wretched are they who have not found 
A shelter or some welcome hearth. 

Hath the blessed sun foi^t his birth? 

He shines not on the ice-bound earth— 

Clouds thick as those on doomsday stay 
Hie ardour of his {nercing ray; 

And heavily the day drags on. 

The summer birds from the boughs are gone. 

And thiur warbling voices are hrard no more. 

And the trees are with««d with frost and hoar. 
And the face of the country is desolate; 

And the watch-dog has passed from the castle gate 
’ To the cheering warmth of his master’s grate; 
<And the hnngry wolves are heard aran 
As tbsgr dash up the mountain and down the glen; 
WMlg the huntsman aounda his pibrock shrill; 
g^roams Un heights with accuatoined skill. 


F. W. P. 
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THE PLAGUE m TABREEZ, PERSIA. 


EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL OF THREE TEARS’ 
RESIDENCE IN PERSIA, FROM 1827 TO 1830 . 

It wu in the early part of the year 1830, that khe ei^ of Tabrees. the capital of 
the province of Aaerbqaa in the kingdom of Persia, vras viuted by two of tba 
most dreadful pestilences that are known, the plague, and cholera. In their direst 
foims. Well do I resaember the impression made i>n my mind, on returning to 
Tabreez from Itzmiadzin after the interment of the late Sir John Kenneir Mao> 
donald, with the party who formed the escort of his remaius to that place. When wo 
had recrossed the ancient river Araxes, modernly called Arras, which winds its course 
past the ancient Julpha, and now forms the boundary between the territories of Russia 
and Persia, we found as we approached the city of l^breez, people of all ages, and of 
both sexes, hurrying from the seat of contagion, on camels, horses, mules, and asses; 
and those of the poorer description who had no means of conveyance carrying their 
helpless relatives. When spoken to they heeded not, but hurried on as if dreading to 
Imger a moment near the dreadful scourge, which was committing such fearful havoc. 
Ail classes and descriptions of people were its victims. 

Such then were the indications of what we were to expect on reaching the city, to 
which ydu may feel assured we did not look forward but with gloomy forebodings. It cast 
a damp over the spirits of the whole party, and we proceeded in silence, fearful, it would 
seem, of disturbing the dread malady that was raging. 

To this hour I cannot look back on the past, and recal to mind the sight I witness¬ 
ed on the morning that we entered the gates of Tabreez, without a shudder, and a feeling 
of sincere gratitude to the Almighty for his preserving care. 

We left our previous night’s bivouac about midnight, and appeared before the city ag. 
the sun rose, for our progiess had been much impeded by the numbers of pedestriana 
hastening from the scene of death. The morning was clear, and now and then a 
light breeze fanned our cheeks, but it was not the cool and refreshing air of the early 
mom; it was hot and parching, and an unaccountable sultry and oppressive feeling 
in the atmosphere weighed heavily on our spirits ; not a solitary chirp was heard from 
the feathered songsters: a stillness as that of death, seemed to pervade the whole 
scene. 

On the raised platform, usually met with outside of Mussulman cities, where the 
dead are lud while the MooUah (Priest) prays over them previous to interment, we 
beheld no less than six corpses, and more were being brought out from the city. On en¬ 
quiry we found that this continued throughout the day wiSi hardly any cessation. 

The gates of the city were open and had been so, it appeared, for days,—there was no 
person to keep watch, or to close them, and consequently night and day there was free 
ingress and egress. 

As we proceeded along the street leading to the English Residency we heaid 
groans and grievous waiUngs from several dwellings ; we met with one individual, 
an old grey-headed and bearded Mussulman, who when he heard the sound of 
horses approaching, came and looked out from the entrance of his dwelling. Grief and 
horror were depicted on his venerable countenance and traces of tears were visible on 
his haggard and woe-begone features; indeed the tear glistened in his eye when he an¬ 
swered us with regard to the state of the pmtUsnee. While conversing with ns, suddenly, 
a long, deep, and heart-pieccing groan issued fttnn the interior of bis dwdling whi^ 
caos^ the old man instantly to leave ns and dart into it. * 

We proceeded on our vuf having* our ears pierced by shrieks, groans, and walUqga 
from the houses we passed. On arriving at the Reridencf we found the gates shut, 
and a number of camels and mules at its entrance laden with tend and biggags, the 
property of Dr. Cormick and the widow of the late Major Sturt. Dr. U. had 
remained in attendance on the Prince Royal ani bis court %ll they left the ci^, vriwn 
■Ming no hope of the pestiienoe abating, he was isuteniog to depart frosa the plsM and 
■ttong^y urg^ our pa^ to do Qie same, and on no account to remain lon^ than 
FM snfieiwt forrest and refieshment. He Informed us thid toe EngHsh camp was 
pitched at toe foot of toe Stoind asoontainsy ton or twdre farsaklu off, and to whieh he 
▼Oh. II., NO. XII. 
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WM ibOBt to proceed forthwith. Hie brief steomt of the tavegei comnitted by the 
dreedfel ecourge was truly dietressiog. I wafe an eye-witneae, even daring the dwrt 
ttaae we renudned in the cHy, to the most afflicting scenes; persons I bad seen in the 
naeming in perfect health after onr arrival, were coipses in the evening, lliree of our 
followers fw victims to the pestilence, and others were seen wringing their hands and 
tearing their hair, on going to their homes to find that either parents, wives, children, 
or some member at their fiunilies had been curried off. 

The city was like a city of the dead more than that of tiie living. Trade of all kind was 
at a stand—the bazars deserted—shops shut np | the sound of ^e mechanic at Ids work 
bad oeased, the tinkling of the bells of mules, camels, tatoos, and tfte noisy tongue of the 
unleteer in anger with his cattle or in altercation with the people oLthe caravanaCra, were 
BO longer heard. Travellera were no longer seen arriving and ^parting, nor strings 
of camels, and mules, or other beasts of harden waiting to be laden or relieved of theii 
loads. The merchant and the shopman were not found sitting in their accustomed plac> 
OS eyeing the valuable bdes of merchandize and counting their cost, or calculating on ihe 
profit likiriy to arise fiom the sale of such goods. The Georgian, Armenian, Greek, 
and Rusrian metchonts, no longer brought their wares to market. The sound of music 
and revelr; had died away ; the pageantry of Persian nobles and their retinue no longer 
paraded iLc strert; the merry laugh, and boisterous mirth had ceased,—and given 
place to the groans of the dying, and heart-breaking sobs of the few survivors that 
inhabited tiu* city. One might have traversed the streets without meeting with 
more than three or lour persons, and those with countenanres in which fear was 
predominant and looking like so many spectres roaming about and Imgering on the rums 
of the desolation wUofa the pestilence hod caused. 

It was with no oo nmon degree of pleasme I welcomed the hour of midnight, when 
mounted on our steeds and accompanied by our loUowers, we wended our way out of 
the city, and proceeded on the road to the English encampment. When we gut beyond 
the suburbs of the city the "Ir was cool and reviving; that sultry and oppressive heat 
that we experienced in the city wws no longer felt. 

We reached the English ramp about 10 a. m. On onr way we passed the camp of 
the Russian Envoy Prince Dolgorouke, who had pitched hia encampment a short distance 
from the English camp. We found the tents of CAptain J. R. Campbell, then Charge 
d'Affidrs, Dr. McNeil, Medical Officer, with their ladies, servants, and the suite of the 
Mission, pitched by tiie maigin of a small rivulet which flowed from the Sabind mountains. 
All in tlie English camp, we were to happy to find in good health, but not so the Rus¬ 
sians, sevoiol of their number having felien victims to the plague and cholera, siiire 
tiieir removal from the city and oUiera were still suffering, consequently but little 
intercourse was held with them. 

Our tents were pitched on the ascent from the valley, and we enjoyed for a few days 
the repose so much needed. It was of short duration, fer a heavy fall of rain ^solved 
the snow on the tops of the mountoins, and the following morning, we were alarmed 
by a loud rushing sound, which inrrea^ as it approached and awakened us to a full 
sense of our danger, though at first we could not conjeotuie what it could be Some 
thought it distant thunder. While still at a distance, we beheld the vast body of water, 
mod and stones rolling onward wttli irresiatible and impetuous force, and a no'se quite 
deafening which filled every heart with dismay, and ulanched the fair cheeks of the 
ladies with Ibar. Measures were immediately ti^nto remove the ladies and childien 
to onr tents pitched on the brow of the hill and out of the reach of disaster, wludi 
tbM had just gained when the ^orient pounnl iiinlf mto the valley, Udd the testa level 
wKn the ground, said swept every tlttngYaiind||p;{n«ay, proper^ of viurious descriptions, 
hoises, mules, camels, dm. TTiroe or tafSflStuntt who were not active enough in 
getting out of tiin danger were ovried awijffflilitt torrent to some distance, but in their 
promu fiMtonatriy by laying hold of i4itffl(pnnes of aeme treea, with which the margin 
wm rivnlet was studded, with the euiiliifB of Me poor fellow, all were hi^pily saved. 

From the fitoationof our tenta, lye wMd the onward progress of the torrent. It 
WM really gnad and tonrlfie to sen#* teiffie a body of water ooniii^ toward ns with rapi- 
dUy, layii^ wiato, thd OTnrwhnlji%"ifei)rj ^i^g in its eowie. 

My stay in Fenin and iii^tliaiiM|l|[Hi|i etnap after ftieeliove eveatt was Mly a few days, 
as I had engaged to jobi o Cttifitm nKferediBg to GonstsatiiMide. I only waited for 
tlie Government disjMtt ch ea wM n h C^^ta Camj^toU enlwiatod to my eare, and which 
on my furrivsl in London M^mlvetod bfy me to Lord EUenbwoagh (at his reridenee 
imsr Hyde Pauck Coafflli|i||p> vhflia flmr at tim Iwm of affirin i# tUa 

ODuntry., 



TO THE MUSE. 

IN lIiAITATlON OF MBS. HBMANS. 


doPDFSS of the mag^c song 

Whose vmce the raptured vales prolong 

—For ever let me own thy sway. 

And dnnk thy wild romantic lay, 

For cgrer own the golden spell 
That peoples every wood and dell, 

For eger wander in thv tram 
To pour the soul-subduing strain' 

Goddess of the wondrous theme. 

Upon whose brow the moon’s bright beam 
Floats like a halo nch and rare, 

EnciiiUng tresses passing fair,— 

Be mine with thee to climb the hill. 

To muse in silence by the rill, 

Wing the pure air, or starry sheen, 

H^iOTt with the flowers upon the green , 

1 >ive to the sea n} mnhs’ coral dome. 

Or fames* visionary home. 

Sail oil the whirlwind or the storm. 

Or mount the clouds that heaven defoi ra 

Goddess of the various lay. 

To thee my early vows I jiay. 

By thee endowed and taught to please, 
rUe \vt,ary soul to lull to ease,— 

And light the long forgotten smile. 

In trusting hearts betrayed by wile. 

May I awake each foyful strain. 

I'll! hill and valley ring again > 

Goddess of the pensive tone,—• 

Whose deep-drawn notes migrht melt a stone. 
Who draw*st the tear from pity’s eye. 

And wak’st the soul to ecstacy. 

With thee at ete be mine to roam. 

Far fiom each hut and human home, 

0\ er the softly swelhng lake. 

When Zephyrus is all awake, 

When the mellow moonlight falls. 

On fading towers and castle walls. 

And saddemng thoughts beyond control. 
Gleam darkly on the awe-struck soul * 


THE DISCOKSOtATE BRIDE. 

I SAW the tear-drop quench the beam 
In her bright eye ; 

Upon her cheek 1 saw the roee 
Grow pale and die. 

I heard the messenger of wse 
Rise from her orcast: 

Her iklteruBg aecants met my eg];— 

I knew tiMi rest! 

l*ve sometbnes dropped a fieaijjrsiit flower*' 
W^ tremhluig hand. 
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Poetry. 

Where the vast crested billom rdi 
Upon the strand. 

Tve seen the flower a moment lie, 

Ihen, when the wave 

Threatening, approached, within its breast. 
Find a wUd grave. 

She had one hope, one darling hope. 

That site should be 

The happy bride of one who loved 
Her fervently. 

That hope stem Fate cast, like a flower. 
Upon the shore; 

Misfortune’s dreary wave rushed on 
Twas seen no more. 

She smiles not now—Hshe loves not life— 
Night tears are shed ; 

Some sad voice ever whispers her— 

** TAy lover’* dead /” 


STANZAS. 

The little hark shot g^y on. 

Careering o’er the deep. 

The breese so gently filled her sails, 

The waves seemed hushed in sleep. 

The deep blue sea and distant towers 
With moonlight silvered o’er. 

The midnight breeze that wooed the trees. 

And swept along the shore, 

Tlie fading rocks and headland heights. 

Their tops with mist entmned. 

Oh I each combined to cast a sp^. 

Of mpture o’er my mmd I 

All, all breathed joy,—the music faint. 

Just stealing o^er the sky,— 

The distant night-bird’s love complaint. 

His mate’s responsive sigh, 

The fragrance wafted on the gale. 

From where the wild flowers gleam. 

The stars above that glistened pale. 

And Cynthia’s shadowy beam. 

The solemn hour,—but hark a cry, 

A sullen plunge and scream. 

And one whose heart but late beat high. 

Had " vanished like a dream.” 

The playful waters o’er him rolled. 

As peaceful as before, 

And^ere he slept,—the young, the bold. 

To rise, alas I—^no more. 

A soft and mdlow light was cast, 

S jon the billows fair, 

tmsorf doud that o*er us pasl^ 
as mirrored brightly there. 

To me it ^pemed the consdons blush, 

Of that deceitful wave, 

„ Which in its wanton play had gushed, 

The lovely o’er ana bravis 

O. C. D. 



SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH .PERIODIC ALS. 


VINCENT SINCLAIU. 

Towabds the end of the last century, Mr. Sinclair, a rich West India 
planter, on succeeding unexpectedly to the estate of his forefathers, came 
home to the north of Scotland, bringing with him a little boy of some 
seven yeai s old, as yet his sole offspring, and the ]>et and plaything of his 
solitary existence in one of the smaller of the Leeward Islands. 

The child was fair for his class, his mother having been a Creole whose 
grace and gentleness he inherited ; and all the spoiling inseparaUe from a 
lich man’s dailing, in a distant colony, had attended on little Vincent np 
to the4iour of his setting foot in Scotland. If, in the hurry of his father’s , 
avocations, his attention had been from that moment gradually withdrawn 
from the boy, perhaps the novelty of all around might have reconciled him 
to any change then made in his position. A school, however inferior, 
with plenty of companions, a home, however humble, with English sights 
and English kindness, would have speedily weaned one so young from 
pomp and luxury. But things were less mercifully and more selfishly 
ordered; and after passing through a fresh ordeal of idolatry (as their rich 
brother’s pet) from a pair of kind but weak old maiden ladies, the child 
was installed, with all the tacit privileges of an heir*apparent, as an inmate 
ofDarnishHall. 

A year or two passed thus over his little head, with no more of moral 
discipline to counterbalance the most cruel indulgence, than an hoar’s 
daily lesson in reading from the \ illage schoolmaster, when the frequent 
truant could be caught to endure the infiiotion. Uis father, whose tropi¬ 
cal habits were of too long standing for the keen air of the north to cure, 
dozed away existence pretty much as in the West Indies ; except that he 
smoked at the fireside instead of in the veianda, and drank whisky toddy 
instead of turn punch or sangaiee. 

He would no more have taken the trouble of asking any of the neigh¬ 
bouring misses to marry him, than he could bring lumself to encounter 
that of necessary repaiis on the old mansion. But as wealthy geuUeroen 
of his temper are precisely those whom active young Indies count it a plea¬ 
sure to save the fatigues of courtship, Mr. Sinclair became naturally the 
prey of one of his next door neighbour’s seven unmarried daughters. 
That he did happen to fall into the toils of the one of thejUis8*Macmu'r- 
doB, of all others the individual precisely least to his taste i^Efancy, sigui- * 
fied little to a man with whom exemption from all exeilicni V^become tljm 
chief good of life, and who felt that the same ability—ifkt^pil^ the dexte¬ 
rity with which a clever conjurer forces into your hmd tS^ard you 
determined on avoiding—which made him Mies Maemurdo'e Ims- 
band, would save him all trouble in tim cejj^det of their Joint i^ain. 

In this fancy for becoming m eiphei the wee JuM the woma n Mhttw our 
him, though her indulgence on o^ef ^einti soon f<mnd He 
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4tni Ktteinpt direct interference wiai mx tmtiWbi^ a'few Aioittiis or feaite 
Inf^bre miglit have been '* kittle*' indeed, and which still maintained sotoI 
ltdfd on the lather s facile character, namely, the place oocnpted in the 
Statue and its proprietor's affections by young Vincent. To make the fa¬ 
ther dislike his child, little effort was now necessary; for the boy. like 
eU spoilt children, was sometimes troublesome, and hlr. Sinclair hated 
trouble. But to send him from the bouse, which, under the cireumstan- 
eCs, would have been consistent and merciful, he had not energy; and 
the new lady saw it was perhaps as well for her purpose that he ‘should 
vegetate, a neglected weed, under the rqof he had lately been heir to, 
until a son of her own should make his presence a reproach, and his absence 
desirable. 

Nothing in the meantime was wanting to impress on a naturally gentle 
and sensitive, though hitherto indulged boy, a feeling of his descent in the 
scale of society. Private houis at the hall were exchanged for lessons 
more efficient, if less optional, at tho parish school, whose very paupers 
were not at a loss for dowers of eloquence indicative of their conscious 
superiority over the quondam young laird. If the schoolmaster (a bad 
specimen of a q|lncral1y respectable class) had been paid to beat and snub 
instead of teaching him, he could not have entered into the spirit of the 
lady's instructions more coropletelv; and but for his own West Indian 
quickness, and the sympathy he excited in a big lad from the same quar¬ 
ter, who was learning mensuration to qualify him for taking charge of an 
estate, he would have left school the same neglected being he entered it. 

All the long holidays wouM have been spent in the ignoble vocation as¬ 
signed him of tending a small flock of sheep, had not the lad above-men¬ 
tioned, who boarded with the clergyman, given him, with that gentleman's 
connivance, not only many a lesson, but many a dinner ; for bis getting 
any at the ball was left to the tender mercies of servants, too hard worked 
and scantily fed themselves to have much time or food to spare. 

So passed, amid slights and neglects of every kind, and on what Scrip¬ 
ture emphatically calls the bread of affliction," watered with many a 
bitter tear, that tenth year of Vincent’s life which saw all prospect of even 
toleration for him at home extinguished by the birth of an heir to his father. 
In this hour of her consummated triumph, the " leddy" ^ad resolved to 
exiict and insist on his perpetual exile. But the prophetic soul of one not 
without pride, and the steady friendship of his elder associate, had saved 
her the necessity. When sought for to be ejected, Vincent was nowhere 
to be found: and alettmr from the good clergyman, addi eased to the once 
more awakened pasental sympathies of Mr. Sinclair, and consigned into 
bis own hands, claimed, with an authority scarcely to be reristed at such a 
ipOment, and withstood in vain by his wife, a small sum to indemnify 
ikgainst loss tiie kind youth who had shared, to transport the child back 
wkhliim tp their native west, the pittance allowed himself for passage money 
end bfitfit. *' It would he a shame that he or any one should be a loser by 
ihtfwfogi kiud^ess to my poor ill-used hoy 1” exclaimed the for-onee-roosed 
fiatilier; and under the infloenoe of the temporary excitement, an order wee 
dtawu ootf’to a West Indian correspondetik, net only Covering present expen^ 
ses. buHitMhetwUgbisn toadvance, though t»a very limited extent, what wus 
needful for the hoy'e cnaiutenance until able to do something lew hinaeelf. 
* This was hi fhai^ years thammight have berni expected. IVepioal plants 
are pieoodous, and poverty. Aongh a item nurse, is a rapid teacher. By 
that tiie young overseer, trim, caeanwhile, tcek the boy to bei|p«l 



wth %im at tbe {^laiitatiosBi. aff4, biii&(cd him into all iti operatiottf, waa^ 
raiaed by hia merita and ateadinesB to a more responsible aitnatton in the 
island, Vincent sraa fit, at eighteen, to take hia place i looking at that age Uka 
five-and<twenty in Eniope, and steady as if fifty summers had rolled over hls^ 
head. Long before he could earn sixpence, uay, from the moment his friend* 
hsd wherewithal for both, he ceased to be a pensioner on his father's nr 
loctant bounty; and from that parent’s in'creastng domestic thraldom an4> 
infirmities, it is doubtful if young Vincent’s jexistrnce was thenceforward^ 
even occasionally remembered. 

Family annoyanees enough there were to tinge the last ^ears of Mr. 
Sinclair with retributive bitterness. His wife, not satisfied with ruling and 
tormenting, pinched and plundered him, to compensate for the want of^ 
settlements, which fear of losing the match altogether had made her 
friends afraid to press. West Indian property, in which his funds were 
still chiefly embarked, experienced its first seiious depression; and under 
his own utter negligence, and the parsimonious management of his wife's 
grasping father, his barren patrimonial acres \ieldcd little to make up the 
deficit. At length he died, leaving a large young family half educated 
and slenderly provided for, a widow, who had outwitted heiself by entrust¬ 
ing liea scrapings to bankrupt relations, nearly destitute, and the estate 
so encumbered as to make his eldest son, the boy whose birth had given 
Vincent his coaff^, little better ofiF than his brothers and sisters. 

For some years previous, nothing had been heard in-shire of Vin- 

cent or his foi tunes. Once, on the young overseer’s entrance on office, 
the good minister had received, from whence could not be doubtful, a 
little cask of mm, with whose exquisite flavour the manse, on special oc¬ 
casions, was literally perfumed, accompanied by a letter overflowing witl) 
modest gratitude, and full of inquiries respecting the health and circum¬ 
stances of his father and family. 

The death of the former, just five-and-twenty years after his son’s dis¬ 
appearance, had no sooner found its way, with many delays of coarse, into 
the colonial papers, than a second letter was receiv^ (opened by the good 
clergyman’s similarly named son and successor), breathing nothing but duty 
and filial respect for the memory of the dead, and reiteiating the former 
benevolent queries concerning the state and condition of the survivors. 

Providence, the writer gratefully acknowledged, had smiled upon his 
path. The discarded outcast was not only wealthy beyond his most san¬ 
guine anticipations, but enjoying a rank and consideration which derived its 
chief value from being the reward of upright and honourable conduct 
through life. Having, on the loss of his oiiginal youthful patroa and 
friend, become disgusted with his native island, he bad transported himself* 
his skill, and acquired capital, to a sugar estate in a South American colo¬ 
ny, where no consideration of birth or shade of colour operated to prevent 
a man of rare judgment and ability from rising to the summit qf commercial 
influence. Yet from lovely Bahia, with all its l^uties, his heart yekmed over 
home which had cast him forth so rudely, and over the ankno;if|i* 
bnithers and sisters whxmi he had never been permitted to love. He uct* 
oofdingly announced to the clergyman his intentkm of sidlmg ere Joufl; 
to visit both, only nquestiag that he mighl; do so, nndmr liis anapipes^ In 
the character of a foreign friend of his own. , ^ , 

This innocent deception, which the eld Mstor, now gone, nughl fhotti 
vtarnith of heart and simplicity of cbdnuner have been inuqipjpetopi to 
ewiy on, the young inoumbtnV himietf n atninger to Vlaoaalf htYf 
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Vp difficulty in keeping up. And when, one day in autumni the manse 
,garden gate was opened with the familiarity of old acquaintance by a tall 
'tWn dark gentleman, looking fifty at least, though still under forty, he 
could hardly connect the already grizzled and grave stranger with the little 
West Indian hoy, whose wrongs had formed the frequent topic of his 
father’s fireside talk. 

They were soon, however, acquainted, and ere long friends; and through 
the minister’s means raany an unsuspected visit was paid to the now de¬ 
serted scene of his boyish joys and sorrows ; and many a good deed achieved 
in favour of its scattered inmates. The eldest son, a fipe young man, was 
with his regiment, a step in which was (by correspondence with his guar¬ 
dian) anonymously bought for him, on the proviso that he should allot to 
his mother the surplus income aiising from it, in addition to the pittance 
secured to her by law. 

Of this return of good for evil, her delicate-minded benefactor, from 
respect for the feelings of his father’s wife, would fain have kept her ig¬ 
norant ; and even when assured of the gratitude of the humbled and sof¬ 
tened womeii, he steadily declined intrading on her presence with painful 
reminiscences. For his brothers at college, and sisters at school, he se¬ 
cured every advantage their biith entitled them to, but which thein means 
denied; and then, poorer by several thousands than when he Inndcd on 
its shores, he again left once inhospitable Scotland ; but again not unac¬ 
companied, and by a friend too, of early and less prosperous days, the wild 
motherless lassie (daughter to the late and sister to the present minister) 
who by keeping together his wandering charge, had often gained for him 
an hour of precious study with his young preceptor. ^ 

The now staid and childless widow, for she bad been married and be3 
reaved in the interval, had no tie to preclude her sailing to the southern 
hemisphere with her grave and taciturn former playmate; nor could her 
brother be selfish enough to regret having resigned his meek housekeeper 
to so unexceptionable a protector, even though, after two short years of 
tranquil happiness, the union was dissolved by hei death. 

Ten more passed, marked only by benefactions showered silently around, 
as if by the invisible hand of Heaven, when once more the latch of the 
manse was raised, and a venerable-looking man, older looking by twenty 
than when he last stood there a bridegroom, wrung in speechless emotion 
the minister’s hand, snatched up a child whom instinct taught him to call 
** Mary,” and buried his face in her little bosom. 

This time he did nut shun the hall, or glide like a ghost through its de¬ 
serted rooms; for they were peopled with a generation whose growth he 
had fostered, and by whom his name was held in honour ; with whom no 
painful memories were associated, and among whom he had only to show 
himself to be well nigh worshipped. 

Colonel Sinclair, after earning distinction for whieh the early promotion 
due to his*brother’8 munificence had paved the way, had retired to the ea- 
• tate, /ertilised and embellibhed by doubloons from afar. A sweet wife and 
pretty children, among whom a dark-haired ” Vincent” was neither last 
nor least, fionrished round him. A well married sister, whose dowery had 
come from the Aime £1 Dorado, was on a visit to the home of her youth ; 
and another,'still singly because too happy to change her domicile, was at 
.full leisure to listen all day tojirother Vincent’s foreign stories, and sing 
him well remembered Scottish songs in return. 

Fnin would they, one and all of them, have detained the returned wan- 
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derer among them, and he lingered a year or more, still loath to go from 
so roach warmth and kindness. Bat his heart was in his wife's distant 
grave; and dividing *' gowd in gowpens" among all the other members 
of his father's family, he settled the bulk of his fortane on little Vinoent, 
and retarned to Bahia, where a stone, erected in his own secluded gardmi 
by the gratitude of his Scottish kindred, marks the resting place of the 
good Creole and his Highland Mary,"— Chambers’ Journal. 


MY FATHER. 


In the evening time there shall be light.” 

Sacrbd the hour when thou, my sainted father, 

Wabt of thy wom*oat, sinking clay undressed, 
Softly, by his pale hand who comes to gather 
Time's weary pilgrims home to joy and rest. 
Noiseless and clear, and holiest of the seven, 

That day when thy last earthly sun went down. 

Thy Sabbath, closing here, began in Heaven, 

Whilst thy meek brow dhanged ashes for a crown. 
Hush was the evening: not a aephyr swelling 
Heaved the tree>blos8om or the woodbine leaves. 
Silent, the bird that sung about our dwelling 
Slept where she nestled, close beneath its eaves. 
Cloudless the moon and stars above were shining 
When Time’s last ray to thy mild eye was sh^; 
While Death’s cold touch, hfe’s silver cord entwining, 
Brought his chill aight>dew on thy reverend head. 
Ninety full years of pilgrimuge completing, 

How didst thou li^er till one sabbath more: 

'Twas holy time: thy pure heart stilled its beating: 
Pain, work, and warfare, were for ever o’er 1 


Now, while the robin past thy window flying, 

L^s off her young, forsaking here her nest. 
Constant the wild bird, where thy dust is lying. 

Sings her sweet hymn, a requiem to its rest. 

There has it joined the a^es of my mother, 

^ithful, re>wedded to its only bride: 

And there thy latest<born, my younger brother, 

Thy fond heart’s care, sleeps olosdy by her side* 
Yet, angel'father, over Jordan’s water, 

Is it so &r, that now thou canst not see 
Bach to the sliore, where lonely stands thy daughter. 
Sprinkling its rocks and thorns with tetm for thee ? 
Art thou so distant, visions of thy glory 
May not be granted to her mortal right; 

When she so long watched o'er thy head so hoary, 
Smoothing its pillow till that monmful night ? 

Since here so oft, in pain, the path of duty 
Thy patient feet wito steady steps have trod, 

Safls now they waU the.goldea stneta ia beanty; 

And O! thy blessed eyes ae« pesos in GodJ 

—Pbrpef Me Not for 1844.] 
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7%e Beauty. 


THE BEAUTY,—A STORY OF REAL UFE. 


" Was thwe ever seen so beautiful a child exclaimed with unanimous and 
tww sinceritjr some of die attendants on the christening of little Helen Riillips; 
whUit others answered “ never !'* in face of all the ancient and mo¬ 

dem instaacM** on record. Her father, a poor but well-bom Wehh curate, was 
a great admirer of Hmner, and his baby owed to a secret classical association the 
name of Helen, which the simple gossips ascribed to respect for the memory of 
her great-grandmother. < 

As she (mw into girlhood, her beauty did not, as is often the case, forsake her, 
but expanded and increased with her atature. Happily, al^, her mind was of a 
character not to retard the progress of her loveliness, or to lessen its effect; a 
frown of discontent or displeasure seldom passed over her face. Though she 
was constantly subjected to the ill-judged and extravagant encomiums of a fond 
mother, extremely vain of her daughter’s personal gifts, yet Helen was seldom 
guilty of the airs which arise from vanity and conceit. In truth, her natural dis¬ 
position was most amiable, and (to use a nursery phrase) she was one who 
would not spoil.” 

With approaching womanhood came those feelings and sentiments which, 
while they add to beauty its highest charm, surround it with its greatest perils 
and temptations. At such a period of existence, beauty’s best safeguard, next 
to religious principle, is an early and virtuous attachment; and one between 
Helen and a curate cousin of her own, would, if allowed to take its natural course, 
have shielded her from much future misery. But her mother withheld the ne¬ 
cessary consent until the clerical lover’s circumstances should improve. A 
proper maternal prudence was not, however, the only reason which actuated 
Mr. Phillips. She knew from experience to what toil and obscurity the wife of 
a poor clergryman is condemned; and Helen’s beauty demanded, she imagined, 
a nigher destiny. The apparent obstacle to her approval of the match was soon 
removed, for William Burton obtmned a colonial chaplaincy, and joyfully did he 
communicate his good fortune to Helen, who, he never doubted, would now 
become his bride, and cheerfully accompany him to the distant scene of his 
sacred labours. Neither was Helen loath to fulitl, with the betrothed of her 
youth, the Scripture injunction, to leave father and mother, and “ home and 
mends.” She wrote, at the dictate of affection, a joyful assent, and set cheer- 
frilly about the necessary provision for smling across half the globe. Her 
mother, however, intended otherwise, and made the circumstance of so wide a 
separation a pretext for breaking off the match altogether. To have her pride 
and darling removed, not only from her own sight, but from the admiring eyes of 
more wealthy suitors, was a blow to her ambitious views which caused ner to 
fret herself Into an illness. As a dutiful daughter, Helen had no alternative 
but mournful one of letting her lover depart without her; and it was a iKmr 
c<m(M4<tiion to them, that they agreed he should return after three years to claim 
^blmd; an arrangement to which even Mrs. Philhps was induced to consent, 
lean at parting were many and sincere; but she had a home, doting pa- 
,,and a sanguine disposition; and to her, at eighteen, " three years* hence” 
^ as " to-morrow.” With her lover it was different. He had a delicate 
itution and sensitive mind, and the despondence which often accompanies 
‘ them. To him “ three years’ hence” had the sound of " never;” and he sighed, 
to think that the maternal power which had stepped between him and present i 
happiness, would be ever at hand to interpose and forbid future re-union. 
" Heaven bless and keep you to me, William I” prayed the attached but shmrt- 
sigbted girl. " Heaven bless and keep you mine /” was his more definite pe^tion; 
for it was didated by s crowd of misgivings. 

And it WHS sfen as he had feared. Two of his years of exile had scarcely rolled 
away, when rumour bijmgbt tidings, corroborated by Helen’s slackening corres- 
pondsritce, that she was about to become tiie bride of another; and as if to add a 
sha^mess to the sting of bis di&ppointment, he also heard that her chosen hus- 
,^|i^Srsii a woalthy panter—then on a virit in Wales—whose home and estates 
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were situated n6t far distant from Ae residence of the heart-lwokea lovw* who 
would thus in all probability not only know her, but see her tiie bride of another. 

After much hope, doubt, and despair, the clergyman received a condrmhtion 
of his worst fears ^m Hden herself. She had insisted on addressiiiifl liimki 
her own hand, upon what she truly styled their ** joint misfortune.** Tho tmw 
alliance was in fact extremely distastefm to her, and had nothing to recommeaft 
it to one careless of wealth, save its absolute expediency to rriieve her father 
from embarrassments created by a numeroua family and an expensive wills. 
Mrs. Phillips, despite the coming separation—^which in Burton*8 case she so 
deeply deprecated—^was in raptures at her daughteris brightened worldly plros- 
pacts. ** She has aljrays said, William, ever since I was bom,’* the letter sadly 
ended, “ that I was too pretty for a poor man’s wife. How 1 wish 1 were Luey 
(her unmarried sister), who would, 1 am sure, have been cheerfully ceded to 
you did she possess feelings similar to mine.” These were sad sentiments for a 
oride of twenty, with a really worthy though grave bridegroom at her feet, uid 
a little fortune in her jewel-box. In the contemplation of the latter, her mother 
forgot to observe her daughter’s pale cheek, dim eyes, and mournful April 
smue; but these were at length reluctantly forced upon her. It was now Helen’s 
turn to disappoint by illness her parent’s gorgeous visions of a nabob son-in-law. 
She fell dangerously, and, for long, hopdessly sick; and while floating between 
life and death, she so unequivocally confessed, with her wonted openness, that 
distastq for and dread of her marriage lay at the root of the disease, that ths 
good-natured Croesus waived all claim on the hand of the wayward cbUd he had 
no wish fo render miserable. On a hint being thrown out of a youthful attach¬ 
ment thwarted by want of means, he generously transferred the thousand pounds 
allotted to transport her as his own bride across the globe, to waft her, should 
she survive, to the object of her affection. 

So far, all seemed to have ended better than could have been expected; and 
with the shuddering feeling of rescue from the very brink of an abyss—^with 
he^th enfeebled, and spirits shaken, Helen seized a pen to anticipate the first 
expressions of her early lover’s disdain by wooing him back to a heart from 
which he had never been wholly banished. 

But how often is the atonement of one human being to another rendered abortive 
by a higher power! No word of reproach from William embittered the lot of 
Helen, because he pitied the inexperienced playmate of his childhood, and for¬ 
gave her misjudging parent; but, on the other hand, no welcome letter from 
Helen expressing her undiminished aflfection cheered his lonely heart, to reward 
his forbearance; for, ere it could arrive, he was dead!—a victim to climate, all 
said, and Helen strove to think; but how much deeper and more fatal its 
ravages on one predisposed by grief and despondence, she strove, and strove in 
vain, to forget. That she was for long a sincere and penitent mourner over 
this blight of early happiness, may easily be believed. But to feeling hearts 
and gentle tempers, there is a melancholy luxury in grief like hers, ill exchanged 
for the harsher and more tangible sorrows of the world. As long as the roof 
of her infoncy spread over her its friendly shade—^while her proud father lived 
to bless, and her fond mother by turns to chide and worship ner, Helen^ though 
tears would often flow, felt not their bitterness. But one short year was marx- 
ed—as years often are—^by the misfortunes which come not singly. The cdd " 
vicar, whose whole life a largo family and small income had rendered a perpe¬ 
tual struggle with difiliculties, escaped a jul only by its sudden termination. 
His widow, left destitute by his death, was reduced to accept an asylum at die 
homely fireside of the least handsome and cared-for of her daughteTS; and the? 
other, a good, useful girl, became the nurse of an infirm aunt. The bods» as 
much caressed in youth as Helen, had alh in their several ways, proved hardtpa 
rather than supporta to the family. And what remuned for Hhlen, the beiiriy,* 
hnt to eat die mtter bread of dependenee^ in that most precarioua and haaa^d- 
oueofallita shapes—that of a lady’s companion? *And truly did all 
that Providence bad tampered ihe triad |be shorn lamb, when her 
Condi&in, sweet manners, and hatherto fathl beau^, procured for hw 
the benevolent exertions of the bishop of the diocese) the protection, ramer 





patrtaisinff, of tbe proud ConntMS of Erringtou. No onv eoidd 
br ateouut for title sudden fancy of this usually exelttsiTe lady, and her 
no less ftstiffious lord, for the vicar's oi^han daughter, or tbe expense incurred 
to iwt off to its foil advantage the now subdued, but only tbe more resistlesi 
lo^'^ess of their new proteg^. That the heart of the grateful girl should ez- 
frtw ^neath Icindn eas so unlooked-foT, was most natural > and not less so 
that the vanity inseparable, in a greater or less degree, from transcendantbei^ty, 
should find congenial food in the new dement of wealth, splendour, and gaiety, 
of which she was made to feel herself not a tolerated, but a privileged pamker, 
lie only drawback on W enjoyment lay in the undisguised but not very flat¬ 
tering admiration of the young Lord Dormor, the only soj^ of her patroness. 
This young man was what in Imudoir pariance, and under the veil of a foreign 
language is styled a mauv(m sujet —plun English, a scamp I whom none, 
pern^, except an aristocratic father, and wilfitily-blind mother, could have 
hoped to reclaim within the domestic pale. But they clung to the hope, that 
their son might be rescued by the fascinations, drily and hourly exercised un¬ 
der the paternri roof, of a girl too obscurely born perhaps for his chosen wife, 
yet whose beau^ would atone for and cover the deficiencies in her birth. 

But was the l^rd Dormor’s homage a whit the worthier, or even purer, for 
having the sanction of the parental roof shed over it, or the hallowing influence 
of one unsuspicious of guile, and incapable of coquetry ? No; for while the 
parents were busy schooling their pnde, and anticipating fond hopes from their 
well-meant designs, all was in an instant lost. A deliberate insult to which no 
sense of gratitude or destitution could afford a second opportunity, drove the 
indignant orphan from the presence of one whom she, too, had begun to dream 
of reforming. 

The world could not be expected to care much for the calamities to which 
Helen had been and wis now exposed; but the Wdsh blood of relations, too 
distant to trouble themselves in ordinary circumstances, was “ up” at an afffont 
to the ancient name they bore. A warm-hearted cousin—an old squire living 
in the wildest part of the priP'''priity, who had courted Helen’s mother when 
almost as pretty as herself—opened his house to her ill-used child; tbe hope 
that, in return for protection and a home, she would be to him and his equally 

S hun ** old woman” as a daughter. And so she truly became, in kindness, in 
nty, and in gratitude, glad to cling to honest hearts, and to experience genuine 
good-will, though none but herself ever knew how unfit a year’s residence 
amid high society, and refinement of mind and manners, had rendered her for 
ming lin g with those to whom polish was unknown. It was sometimes hard to 
tolerate, even as a kindly sheltered guest, the coldness, monotomy, and coarse¬ 
ness of a life the opposite of that in which she had so lately luxuriated. Among 
htf present entertainers, society meant noise and drinking; books were unknown ; 
rude jests and scanty gossip replaced the graceful intercourse of the civflised 
worla she has left. Escape from such uncongenial company, without any sac¬ 
rifice of her grateful feelings towards her generous protectors, was, however, 
soon opened to her. They also had a son, and she was called i;pon to act for 
that not promising young gentleman a part she had failed in towards his 
-> 0901 ^ predecessor—^that of a redeeming angel. Helen knew that if de¬ 
ll if present protectors, she would sink at once into friendlessness 
rpmWK Their disinterested wish to benefit her by the alliance, keenly 
lilMHaed ner feelings of gratitude to them, if it did not create an affection for 
r aew lover. That be was their son, sufficed to cover, in the girl’s eyes, a 
Multitude of deficiencies; and in the fond hope of finding compensation for 
them in a fixed and tranquil home, and the care of soothing the decline of the 
kindly old people, by whom it was so fiberally opened to her, the still beauti¬ 
ful, though faded Huen, became the wife of a weak young man, who, if there 
was Iktlsgood in him, had, under parental control, hitherto exhibited no harm. 
But always lurlAi under the quiescence of a fool; and lon^ before 

ds of his almost childieh parents were sorrowfully laid In the dust, 
fed ground, and dispositions manifested themselves m thrir snecessor, 

' his partner’s slender hopes of happiness. Accustomed from child- 
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beod to be ffoverned, tb« <nl^ pereon be va« detemoiiiied not to ' 

the wife who would have guided him aright; while too luau^ ,4^ b(K%p 
rather late in life, his own master, fostered a propensity, CQmihbn to* " 

untutored minds, of tyranmsing over those who had no means, of MfaXb_ 

Amid low-lifed dissiption and wasteful expenditure, the husband was parsltoo* 
nious to Helen and her children, to a degree which left them often almoist dei^ 
titute of necessaries. Thus were the best years of the lorely and admiredi Hdetl 
ignobly and painfully spent. ‘ ^ 

She reaped, howerer, from mbfortune the inestiipable blessing of relii^ai: 
and under its hallowed influence, performed faithfully and conscientiously p 
wife and mother’s duty. To the former she had well nigh fallen a sacridce, xor^ 
in nursing her husband through the small-^x, of which he died, she nearly 
lost her Me, and entirely her once boasted beauty. With it, howerer, seemw 
to vanish the spell so long fatal to her happiness. Endeared by her conduct 
under W severe trials to a neighbouring clergyman who had first taught her to 
bear them, she at last became his valued wife; and ending her wedded life 
where it ought to have begun, in a humble parsonage, found contentment in tho 
absence of wealth and happiness wholly independent of beauty. — Chambera. 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 

The development of instinct, as manifested by the operations and in the 
economy of animated beings, affords much matter fur reflection and ob¬ 
servation. By instinct we mean that innate power or principle impelling 
to the performance of works necessary either to the well-being of the 
individual or the species, and which rules, irrespective of experience, iu 
the mode adopted, in the materials selected, in the site, and arrangement; 
which directs in the observation of time, in attention to size, figure, and 
numbers, and which bears alike upon the present and a future day, leading 
to results which appear to be those of reason, reflection, and forethought, 
involving also a knowledge of the past. No living animal, not even man, 
is destitute of instinct: we see its manifestations in the infant, but as rea¬ 
son dawns it becomes weaker and weaker; and, indeed, in such of the 
lower animals as are susceptible of education we find it shaken by wbat we 
may well term artificial education, which, as in the dog, calls forth limited 
and imperfect trains of reasoning, simple deductions of effects from causes, 
the result of experience and discipline; and, more than this, we see the 
civilization thus effected, and kept up, influence the character and propensi¬ 
ties of a whole race—we see it effect their physical structure. 

The results of pure insiinC^ are in no animals so wonderful, so interesting, 
as* in insects. Birds, indeed, cannot but attract our notice: who can 
examine their nests, so various in foim and mateiials, so ai tfully con¬ 
structed, without feelings of pleasure ? Look at the nest of the Tailor-bird, 
a soft couch in a leafy cradle suspended at the end of a slender twig ; look 
at the hanging nests of the Pensile Weaver-bird, (and how many could wt 
not enumerate ?) and acknowledge reader, with me, that they artf admirable 
examples of the operations of instinct. 

Still, however, as we have said, even more wonderful exemplifications 
of the governing principle of instinct aie to be found in the works of 
insects. The waxen architecture of the Hive-bee (Apis meMificH), its habita^ 
and economy, have been the admiration of intelligent minds in all ages, and 
the greatest philosophers have applied themselves to the elucidation of its 
history, and of the principles on which it firoceeds to build ita hexi^Qiial 
cells with such accurate precision. 
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> ft if not, however, to the Hive-bee that we are fbottt to invite i^feentioii, 
Ihitto a reUtive of less preteneionf. whose works are comparatively fimpl^, 

' yet far from being without interest. We allude to the common Humble-bee, 
%hi^ all the summer long we see wandering over clover-fields, and through 
gat^ens, busy with every flower, and assiduously trying nectary after nec¬ 
tary with its proboscis. If one of these bees be watched with a little 
patience and some tact, it may be traced to its retreat, where it has laboured 
in constructing cells and .laying up a store of honey. The domicile of the 
Humble-bee is a simple excavation in some bank, a little chamber of about 
six or eight inches in diameter, to which leads a long winding passage, 
capable of admitting of the ingi ess and egress respectively of two bees at 
the same time. Some species, as the Bombus muscorum, select a shallow * 
excavation which they dome over with a felt of moss or withered grass, 
lined with a coat of wax to render it waterproof; but the Bombus terres- 
tris makes or enlarges a subterianean vault, a foot beneath the surface of 
the ground, and in this is the colony established. The population, however, 
is not numerous, seldom exceeding one or two hundred, and may be divi¬ 
ded \vL%o females, males, and workers. The females are of two sorts, very 
large and small. The large females, oi queens, look like giants compared to 
the smaller females and worker s; they produce males, females, and workers, 
bat the small females produce only male eggs. The large femalps, then, 
we may regaiii as the founders of every colony; and by following up 
the details we shall be able to render the plan clearly intelligible. 

These large females, in an estabbshed colony, emerge from their pupa 
state in the autumn, and pair in that season with males, the produce of the 
small females which have previously acquired their due development. Now 
on the approach of winter these large females, the pairing time over, 
retire each to a little snug apiiitraent, lined with moss or grass, and separate 
from the general vault, passing the cold season in a state of torpidity. 
Early in the spring they awake, issue forth, and take different directions, 
seeking for some convenient spot in which to begin their labours. At this 
time of the year large female^ m^ be often observed exploring every 
cavity, hole, or crevice, in banks or on the ground; they are seeking a fit 
site for their operations. We will now suppose one of these queens to 
have formed and established herself in her chamber; she begins to collect 
honey and pollen, and consti ucts cells in which her eggs are to be depo¬ 
sited. So rapidly are the latter built, that to make a cell, fill it with honey 
and pollen (the food of the young), commit one or two eggs to it, and 
cover them in, requires little more than half an hour. Her first and most 
numerous brood consists only of woikers, which, as soon as excluded ft cm 
the pupa, assist their parent in all her labours. Her next brood consists 
of large and small females and males ; these appear in August or Septem¬ 
ber ; but, if Huber be correct (Linn. Trans., vi., 285), the male eggs, or 
some of them at least, are laid in the spring with those that have to 
pn^ce workers. We have now, then, small and large females, males, 
•anirwoikers. the produce of the original queen who singly began to found 
this establishment. It will be interesting to look a little closer into their 
transactions; and, first, those of the workers. These are by far the most 
numerous tenaifts of the colony, and to them is entrusted the reparation qf 
any part by the deposi^on of wax, and the apreading of it in patches over 
the Toqf,, Wheu in any of the cells one of the larve has spun its cocoon 
and Bs^llhBd the papa state, it is their department to remove all the wap( 
away it; and after the pupa has attained its perfect state, which takes 
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place in about five daya, to cut open the cocoon, in order that the pei£ent>' 
insect may emerge from its imprisonment *. it is theirs, roQrei>veir«jto Si^sply 
the young grubs with food after they have consumed the stock dep0sit«l 
with each egg in the cell, and regularly feed them either wkh howsy 0 (r 
pollen, introduced in their proboscis through a small hole in the eoverjOif 
each cell, opened as occasion may require, and carefully covered up again.. 
As the grubs increase in size, the cells which contain^ them respectively 
become too small, and by their struggles the thin sides split; the hrew^^ 
thos produced they repair with wax as fast as they occur, attentive ska 
wheie their services are required ; and it is in this manner that the ceillv 
gradually acquire m increase of size to accommodate the increasing larvss» 
Besides these duties, in chilly weather and at night the workers biood ovnr 
the pupae shrouded in their cocoons, in order to impart the necessary 
warmth and maintain a due degree of temperature They relieve the mo** 
tbei>queeu in fact, of half her cares and nearly all her labour. In some 
nests there aie from forty to sixty honey-pots, the cocoons of the beet 
recently emerged from their pupa condition, and mure than half ot these 
are often filled in a single day. It must not be supposed that the interior 
of the nest presents the same appeal ance as that of the Hive*bee. Instead 
of numerous vertical combs of wax, we see either a single cluster of cells 
or a few'irregular horizontal combs placed one above another, and supported 
by pillars of wax. Each layer consists of several gioups of yellowish oval 
bodies of thiee difieient sizes, those in the middle being the largest, the 
whole slightly joined together by a cement of wax. These oval bodies are 
the silken cocoons spun by the young larvee: some are closed at the upper 
extremity, some are open ; the foimer are those which yet include their im> 
mature tenants; the latter are the empty cases from which the young bees 
have escaped. Besides these are the cells of wax, in which are eggs and 
a store of pollen and honev. but from which in due time the workers wiU 
remove the wax, the larvae having completed their silken shroud. These 
laivae, their food being exhausted, are, as we have said, regularly supplied 
by the workers. There are, moreover, the honey-pots, that is, the relin¬ 
quished cocoons patched up and strengthened with wax and filled with nec¬ 
tar, and sometimes vessels of pure wax containing the same luscious store. 
The workers have indeed plenty of bu»ines8 on their hands, and are 
busy all the summer long. But the winter comes, and they all perish; they 
have fulfilled their allotted part, and their services are no more needed. 
From the workers let us pass to the mother-queen, and inquire into her 
duties and actions. We have said that the workets are her first progeny, 
and we must suppose her suriounded by them. They are watching all her 
movements, for she is about to deposit in the cells the eggs from which the 
second brood is to spring; and, by a strange instinct, they endeavour to 
seize the eggs as soon as laid, and devour them. It is not easy to understand 
the object to be accomplished by this proceduie on the part of the workers, 
unless it be to keep the population within due bounds. Be this as it may, 
the female has to exert herself to the utmost to prevent her eggs from being 
all devoured ; and it is only after she has driven them back several tmea* 


and utterly routed their forces, that she succeeds in accomplishing her 
purpose. When she has deposited her eggs in She cells (each supplied 
with a store of pollen moistened with honey) and cloaffd them up with 
wax, she has still to keep vigilant watch over then^for six or eight hours, 
otherwise the workers would immediately jipen the cells and devour their 
contents. After this period, strange to say, the nature of the workers 





IMBMM clMlftiMl; tbev uu iwager evince any appetite for devouring the egga 
the ceUt; the female gives up her charge, committing all 
«'t« care, and they faithfully and assiduously perform the dutias we 
pteethusiy detailed. From these eggs proceed a few large females, 
^«l) 0 , 4 lt‘« future day the founders of colonies; a few males, and small 
fhi 0 elea*«li>se)y resembling the workers, but attended by the males, which 
',|bnu their nourt. And now, as Huber assures os, the whole establishment 
IS scope of confusion; for these small females begin to prepare cells for 
end this proceeding rouses the anger and jealousy of the queen* 
tpOther M the highest pitch. She assaults them with fury, driving them 
Taecay t ptds her head into tiie cells and devours their eggs, and is in turn 
barsidf aiaeulted and forced to letreat. They then contend among them- 
imlves for 'various cells, several females often endeavouring to lay their 
••ggs,i^t the same time in the same cell, but after a short period tranquillity 
SKSipa restored. These small females all perish on tlie commencement of 
winter. Their produce consists only of males, which pair with the large 
females in the uutumn, the latter retiring to their hybernaculum and sleep¬ 
ing till spring. The males are lather larger than the small females whence 
fl^ey sprung, and thei antennae ate longer mid more slender. They are 
ni«t an idle race, for Rtnumur asserts that they work in concert with the 
, vesli ta*i*epair any darna^'< that may befal their common habitatioif. • They 
iq aotne sort as scave iget t of the settlement, i emoviug every sort of 
m|}1)ith and the dead bodii^ of such individuals as may chance to die, but 
do not forage for building in.iteiials and piovisiuus, nor do they take 
any share in reaiing and attein mg to the young. 

6aofa then is an outline of the pioceedings which occur in every colony 
'(sf Humble-bees, all of which, with the exception of a few large females 
'deatioed to eontinue the race, perish at the close of autumn. 

It is the opinion of Huber that the workers of the 11 amble-bee are really 
iBSsalet in an imperfect condition nnd incapable of reproduction, and that 
ihv development of the large and small females is dependent upon the 
laatore of the food with which they are supplied duiing their laiva condi- 
.tiois. 'Kirby says, ** As in the case of the Hive*hee, the food of these 
pevaral individuals differs, for the grubs that will turn to workers are fed 
sfeith pollen and honey mixed, while those that aie destined to be males 
females are fed with pure honey.” It is, however, still a question to 
wtet'opeoific cause we are to attribute the difference between the laige 
and theMMdl females, which are as distinct in appeal ance as in habits and 
operations. Hnmble-bees may be muie easily studied than either Hive-bees 
w •Wafps} the two latter, and especially the Wasps, being very iiritable. 
,nnd dppUying great resentment against any intruderwhile the Humble- 
bee is i^merent to the presence ot a spectator, and while collecting honey 
eritt peniiit itself to be touched or stroked without attempting to use its 
ttinff. 

Mr, Htjber relates a very amusing anecdote respecting some Hive-bees 
paying a visit to a nest of Humble-bees placed under a box not far from 
abe mfc of the former, in order to beg or steal their honey. The narration 
09 in a strong light the good temper and generosity of the latter. 
The cirenmsianoe happened in a time of scarcity. The Hive-bees, after 
pillaging, had aAsost taken entire possession of the nest; some Humble- 
baea which renuuned, }p spite of this disaster, went out to collect provi- 
skuiil, and bringing home th^ surplus after they had supplied their own 
immolate wants, tbs Hive-bees fidlowed them and did not quit them till 
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they bfid obtained the fruit of their labours. Tiiey licked thein,'Wa^^ 
to them their proboscis, surrounded them, and at last persoadea thehti to 
part with the contents of their honev-bas's. The Humble-bees de>r 
after this to collect a fresh supply. The Hive-bees did them no harm, an^d 
never once showed their stints, so that it seems to have been persuasion 
rather than force that produced this singular instance of self-denial. This 
lemarkable manoeuvre was piactised foi more than three weeks, when the 
Wasps being attracted by the same cause, the Humble-bees entirely/ort 
sook the nest.” The care and attention displayed by the workers towni^i 
the larvae or yoimg^ proved bv an inteiesting experiment conducted W 
M. P. Huber, and which is recoided in the * Liiinean Transactions,' vol. 
vi., p. 247. This obseiver put under u brll-gUss about a dozen Humblo* 
bees, without any store of wax, along with a comb of about ten nlken 
cocoons, so unequal lu height that it was impossible the mass should stand 
firmly. Its un'*teadinees disquieted the Humble-bees extremely. ITiSir 
affection for the young led them to mount upon the cocoons for the sake 
of imparting warmth to the enclosed little ones, but in attempting this the 
comb tottered so violentlv, that the scheme was almost impracticable. To. 
lemedy this inconvenience and to make the comb steady, they had recourse ' 
to a moibi, ingenious expedient. Two oi thiee bees got upon the comb, 
stretched themselves over its edge, and, with their heads downwards, fixed 
their fore-feet on the table upon which it stood, whilst with their hmd-feet 
they kept it from falling. In this constrained and painful posture, fresh b<ies 
relieving their comrade'^ when wearv, did these affectionate little insects 
support the comb for nearlv tliiee days. At the end of this period they 
had prepai ed a sufficiency of wax with which they built pillars that kept it 
in a firm position, but by some accident afterwaids these got displaced, 
when they had again lecourse to their former maiiceavre for supplying their 
place, and this operation they petseveiiiigly coiitiuued, till Mr. Huber, 
pitying their liaid case, relieved them by fixing the objeci of theit atten> 
tion firmly on the table. 

Must we fioin these facts infer that the bees in question were guided itt 
their operations by a procc'-s of reasoning ? If so, we must admit that all 
the extiaoidmaiy manoeuvres and labours of btes, wasps, and ants, are 
under the governance of the same piinciple ; fur all exhibit an appearancq 
of forethought, and pursue the best means to pio luce a i^iven lesult. '* If;"/ 
says Ml Knby, ” m this instance these little annuals were not guided by 
a pioce«s of leasonmg, what is the distinction bstween reason and instuiof^? 
How could the most profound architect have bettei adapted the means tb 
the end ? how moi e dexterou-lv '•hor‘‘d up a tottei ing edifice, until his bCatns' 
and props were in leaduie'S ?” The aichitect could not, peihaps, have acted 
better; but he would have been luflucuced by experience, and reasoned upon 
the affair. In the case of the bees they weie impelled to a given labour 
(and perhaps in that particular instance a very usele‘>s one) by an iustiiicttve 
impulse, similar to that which urges the beaver to construct his dam, and 
the same instinct also dii ected them m the mode of its accomplish meat. 
Surely the leaf-rolling caterpillar displays quite as much apparent reason 
in the means it employs to shioud itself m its dormitory, or the ant-hon 
when he makes his pitfall. Man in his operations is guided 6y experience 
and reason; and having no natuial instiuments, he /abricates them, and 
becomes a builder, a spinner, a miner, a worker in wood and metal; he 
varies his plans and operations as experience may dictate, as reason may 
suggest; he alters, he improves. Not so the instinct-guided insect or bird: 
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it never dt'viiitc.o beyond a certain point from the i>1iin which its species time 
iinmemotial has followed ; the bird that builds a pendent nest never forms 
one in a hollow tree : the bee never attempts to become a pa^ierniakcr. 
like the wasp, and lierc he it remembered that to whatever operations in > 
stinct or^es. the nmmul is by nature furnished with the proper implements 
for accomplishing; them, and that it never impels to works which the animal 
has not the natural means of performing or carrying on.— Penny Magazine, 
October 21. 

TIIK riUST IMNK-AITLK GROWN IN ENGLAND. 

A TAL.K OK TIIK TIMRS OK ( IIAKLRS II. 

SoMR i)inc>npp1csha(l been sent from the West Indies, as a present to Charles 
II., whivii liad greatly delighted that inonareL. “ Why cannot we grow these 
fruits in England?" uupiiredhe ol Evelyn, after having just ]i:irtaken of one 
with great relish. 

" It may he done whenevei your Majesty iileases," returned Evelyn. 

" But howr” 

“ Only permit me f( eoihsult with yoni Majesty's gardener, .lohii Rose, wlio 
reasons so jiertiiiently «-i all things eonrieeted witli the hortulan ^ofession, 
ami ” 'I'he king was tii< imj'-itietil to hearuiore, and Ibise was liastif^ ordered 
to appeal liefore him. I'lu- •>aidun( r instantly nheyetl the 'imninnns. fl'ewas t all 
and good-looking, tliongh Ir featurt's were strongly marked ; and, in spite of his 
English name, he was evidently a Seotehnia... lie heai 1 all that the king had 
to say, and listened to I'aeUirs loiiiewhat prosy do eel ions as to the best method 
of extracting the enn\u of the pine-.',iple, ^.e. with sort of proud humility, 
hut wilhoiil nlleriiig a single word. 

•• Do jon think )on shall he aide to manage it, Rost asked the king. 

“ I will do mv hesi einleavonrs,” ittnriied the gaideiiei. howmg. “ Indeed, 
being, by yonr Klajestj’h grace and faNom, advanced to tin siipremesl glory ol 
my ]irofessuiii, | slioiihl be unworthy of my high star,on. if i did not do niy 
iiliiiost to meet )onr Majest)’s w idles." The king smiled approbation, and 
Evelyn and the gawlener reined to etmsidl liirllier on tlie mbjeet. 

"Only think of the fellow's pnde!" i elaiiiied lloebeMer, as .soon as tlu 
gardener bad left the room. *‘ lb talks t»f bis high slalioii if be were lord 
ehaiieellor at least." 

" lie is a wtntlij fellow," said the king : “ I like Imn the better for ins pnde. 
an it keeps him boiiesi ; .and 1 have lint few honest men about mv court voii 
know, Rochester." ^ * 

" The eourlieis feel tliemsehes proud t<i follow your Majesty’s c.vainple,” re- 
luriird Ibiebesit'r. 

" Kallier tlniie,'' said the king. " Thou art enough to corrupt a whole mon¬ 
astery.” 

" lliat is hut a jioor eompliinenl,'' eried tlie earl; " I should find the monks 
all ready to my hand. But to ret urn to Ruse—what will your Mujesty ^ay, if I 
eaii contrive to make him give to me the pine-u]iple he is about to grow, instead 
of sending it to )our Maje.sty's table ?" 

“ lm]iiissihle !" eried the king. 

" Nothing is iinpossihle." said Roehester, " that di pends on the weakness of 
human nature. E\-ery man has his price; money will buy some—honours 
others—some may he euayd -some frightened : all that is necessary is to know 
how to toueh the righk string." 

" Thou canm do iimch. Roehestei,” sjud the king, laughing; " but this is be¬ 
yond thy skill. Rose is u proud Seotehinan, iiidilf'ereiit as to money—insensi¬ 
ble to love, and posses*iiig a firm belief that all the honours I could bestow upon 
him would be far inferior to his merit. As to coaxing or frightening him he is 
too coId-bImMled, and has too little imagination for cither. In short do’what 
thou wlltj thou canst not aucrced.” ’ 
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'< We shall see,” said Rochester. 

In the meantime, Evelyn and Rose had entered into deep constdtation as to 
the manner in which the important affair they had undertaken was to be execu¬ 
ted. In these days of rofinempiit, it is hardly possible to conceive the labour 
that attended ^rowin^ that pinc-apjde. Hothouses, stoves, pits, frames, and 
bark-beds, were unknown, and even greenhouses had not been long invented. 
The only contrivance that had been devised for heating them was dratving a little 
iron wagon, iillcd with lighted charcoal, up and down the paths; and even this 
was not suffered to remain in the greenhouse all night—our ancestors, in the 
then infant statu of chemiKtry, having some vague notions that the effluvium 
from the charcoid would be as fatal to ))lants as it was to men. Evelyn, who 
was certainly far beyond his age, had devised what one of his cotcinpora- 
I'ies culls “ a cunning })lan ” fur heating a greenhouse, by means of two stoves 
oil the outside. These stoves bad earthen-ware pipi s attached to them, which 
were carried through the walls of the greenhouse to let in the heat; while, to 
]>revent the smoke from accomiianying it, the ends of (he ])i})e8 had sliding 
bhutters. 'I'he whole contrivance was strikingly clumsy and inartificial; but it 
was rather the tottering of the baby, whicli carries in it the germ of the stately 
walk of the man, than hopeless weakness. Evelyn’s jilan was afterwards very 
much improved by himself, and a modification of it is in use even at the present 
day. 

We always love what we have taken trouble to preserve, and thus it was the 
case witJi llose aiul his pine-aiiple. 'I'hc very anxiety it had coht him gave it 
value in lijs eyes; it seemed almost like a part of himself, and, ns it grew and 
liourished, lie was jiroiid of it, because he felt it was his own skill and atten¬ 
tion which had made it what it was. The flowers had ap[>cared and vanislied, 
and tile fleshy bracts whieli constitute the fruit were already beginning to swell, 
when the king took it into his head to visit the greenhouse in which the pine- 
jdaiit was growing, lie was attended by many of the gay lords and ladies of 
ills court, who all jiressed forwards with eager and curious eyes to examine this 
new w<)nder. Hose’s heart swelled with pride as he heard them eNjiress their 
siirjirise and admiration, and he felt still ])rouder when he heard the king jest 
with Rochester about the fruit. “ You will not suller yourself to be cither 
coaxed or frighleiied out of it—will you. Rose ?” asked the king. 

“ No, that 1 will not! ” cried Itose, somewhat too energetically; for he felt 
at that uioiuent as though his single arm could have defended his valued ]>lant 
igainst a whole army. 'I'lien observing the king and courtiers look at him 
with some surprise, he attempted to soften his tone, and to remould his s])eecli 
into the usual forms for an inferior, when addressing royalty. (Iharlcs however, 
who was ne\cr very fond of form, was rather amused than offended by the 
Idiirilncss of bis gardener, and he went away, njicatiiig his caution to Rose to 
take care of the fruit. 

'I'liere was very little iiectl to ri'peat this injunction, and indeed Rose felt 
almost indignant at its being thought necessary. 'I’he king hud been quite 
light in Biip])osing him alike inaccessible to lear and bribery, but his Majesty 
was mistaken in supposing him insensible to love. (’/Iiarlcs had, indeed, too 
seldom come in contact with strong minds to know much of their nature. Ac¬ 
customed to see honour and principle every day sacrificed to interest, and 
accustomed himself to sacrifice everything to the whim of the moment, he, had 
no idea of firmness arising from anything but obstinacy, and thought self-denial 
could only i»rocecd from luilitterence. 'I’he self-denial of Rose was a‘thing he 
could scarcely have been made to comprehend, if it hud been explained to liim; 
and had it been possible to convince him of its trulli, he would have regarded 
the possessor as a monster rather than a man. 

Rose, however, under bis cold exterior, hid [lassioiis stronger jlhan his royal 
master ever dreamt of. IVidc, ambition, love, and even revenge, were iriinales 
of his breast, but a strong sense of duly ke[)t them all in subjection. 'I’hc 
object of his love wa.s a pretty girl called Agnes, wh > was of Scotch parentage 
like himself, and who lived with her old, bed-ridaen grandmother, her own 
parents being dead. This old woman was Scotch, and it was one of her greatest 
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pleasures, to talk with Rose of Scotland, which she remembered with all the 
fondness with which old people generallv recall the scenes where they have 

{ lassed their youth; while Agnes, who had been born in England, sate by and 
istened to their conversation. Of course, so momentous an affjur as the grow¬ 
ing of the pine-apidc could not pass unnoticed. The old woman had heard it 
spoken of by her neighbours, and she had so frequently inquired particulars 
respecting it of Rose himself, that Agnes was weary of hearing it mentioned. 
She did not show this uneasiness, however, to Rose; and he never suspected 
it. Ill fact, he loved Agnes too well not to fancy all her inclinations must re¬ 
semble his own; and he often permitted her to enter the greenhouse, and look 
at his favourite jilant, imagining that she must feel as much pleasure at its 
sight as he did. 

It is difKcult to unravel the sjirings of human actions, and still more of 
human feelings ; but certain it is that, though Agnes was cjuite as much in love 
with Hose as ho was with her, she did not sympathise which his feelings respect¬ 
ing this plant, Perhajis she was jcalou-, of its engaging too much of his atten¬ 
tion, and she had certainly some reason for being so—for he thought of little 
else, except hcisclf; or ]>i'rha]is she had taken a dislike to it from having heard 
HO iiiucli of it: certain, however, it was tliat she did not like it, and she heartily 
wished that there wa^ no sucli thing as a ]iine-a’>ple in the world. 

Time rolled on, and the old woman’s health dcclinctl daily. Her thoughts 
were all now centred in her own approaching death, and in the lear of leaving 
her grand-daughter iiiioroteclcd. Anxiou“, however, as she was on that score, 
she had too much Scotch ])rudeiice to wish Rose to marry till ii% was quite 
certain that he could i laintaiii a wife; and she thought that his tardiness in 
pressing marriage could only jiri’cced from that reason. Thus, while she harped 
on the same string of Agiics’n unprotected ".ituation after her death, from 
morning till night, and frcqii ntly through the pn-ater part of the night, with 
all the garrulity of old age, she never exjircssed any wish hut that Hose 
were rich enough to many her. Agnes was very young, .and the resjicct 
which she liad hecu t.anght always to ]):iy to her grandmother made her set an 
undue value ujion cvi rything that the old woman hUcred, and thi incessant 
complaints and umrmuriiig which she was compelled to liear had such an effect 
on the imagination of the young girl, that at last she began to fancy that money 
was the only thing wanting to iiuikc liersdl, and eviiy one ohe loved, happy. 

In the ineantunc all the energies of Rose were diiected towaids growing the 
pine-ap]ilc, and he was so ahsorbeil in this ])tirsuit, that he rather neglected his 
mistress. His love, however, bad suffered no abatement, ills tardiness in pro¬ 
posing marriage did not arise, as- the old woman had supposed, from want of 
money, but partly from a dislike to taking Agnes from her duteous attendance 
on her aged relative, and partly from a proud fear of being rejected. He was 
much older than .\gnes, and though he felt an inward consciousness of his own 
superiority to any of his admirers which her jiretty face and artless manners had 
attracted, he was not quite sure of her opinion on the subject. 

The pinc-a])])1e was now ripe, and Charles had ordered it not to be sent till 
the evening before Lady Castleinaine's birthday, as he wished to present it with 
his ovim bands as early as jiossihle on that day. The wished-for evening had 
arrived, and Rose, who had resisted numerous applications which had been 
made to him to allow different jicrsons to see his jirecious fruit, unlocked the 
door himself, and gazed at it growing for the last time. His heart beat with 
various emotions; he felt proud of having accomplished his task, and happy 
Uiat be had overcome all the difficulties he had had to contend with; but yet 
he could not help feeling a degree of pain at parting with what had been the 
object of his most an.^ous cares and constant attention for so many months, 
and he stood fior a moment or two irresolute. 

“This is sheer folly!” said he to himself at length, and standing up to the 
plant, he seized the fruit in his liand, and with his knife began to divide it from 
the stem. He had scarcely begun to do this, when he heard a light step be¬ 
hind him: he started, and nastily severing the fruit from the plant, he turned, 
still grasping both it and his knife, as though prepared to defend it. The knife. 
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however, was quickly restored to its sheath when he beheld the tearful face of 
Agues. “ My grandmother is dying,’' said the trembling girl, in an almost in¬ 
articulate voice, " and she has sent me to beg you to come to her immediately.” 

“ I will only step to my house to lock up this fruit safely, and I will be with 
her instantly.” 

“ Oh, Rose! ” cried Agnes, “ can you think of that fruit at such a moment 
as this ? While you are going to your house, and returning, she wiU be dead.” 
Rose stood irresolute. ” Can you not take the fruit with you ? ” continued 
Agnes; it will be ipiite as safe in your pocket as if locked up in your house. 
Oh! do not hesitate, if you love me! ” 

Rose hesitated no longer; he wrapped the fruit up in some moss, which he 
had taken with him for that purpose, and ])]acing it carefully in his pocket, 
went with Agnes to the cottage, determined, if he found the old w’oman sensi¬ 
ble, to inqilore her to witness his union with her grand-daughter before her 
death, lie found the old woman ill, but not so much so as he expected, and as 
a neighbour was sitting with her, he could not, of course, speak of love and 
marriage. The king was exjjected to arrive at Hampton Court that evening; 
and as it was probable that he would send for the pine-ap])ie, it was necessary 
that Rose should be at his post. He accordingly bade adieu to the invalid, 
])roinising to return soon, and hoping that, when he did so, it would be to 
i-laiin Agnes as his bride. The old woman slejrt in an inner room, and, as 
Agne.s lighted her lover through the outer apartment, he could not resist jires- 
sing het hand, and whispering a few words expressive of his feelings; but no 
answering look of love beamed from Agnes’s face—she was pale as death, her 
eyes looked sunk, and hcrlijis treinbleil. She could not speak, but she returned 
the pressure of his hand with a fervour which seemed unnatural in a young and 
timid girl. Rose looked at her, but she turned away her head, though not 
before he saw that her face wore an exjiression of horror, almost of despair, 
which terrified him; but, before he could speak, she hastily bade him good 
night, and returned to her grandmother’s room. 

Ruse returned home, musing on what had passed, without being able to guess 
at any explanation of Agnes’s conduct. Her look had chilled his heart—there 
was more than grief in it—there was an expression that he could not under¬ 
stand. A horrible suspicion crossed his mind—the dissolute characters of the 
king and his courtiers were well known. He had lately seen her but seldom, 
and the court had been frequently at llainjiton Court, Could she have listened 
to their vows ? There was a look of guilt on her features, and she had shrunk 
from him, unable to meet his eye. The idea was too horrible to be endured. 
He stood still, and cold drops ran from his forehead with the intensity of hia 
agony. He cursed his own caution;—Had 1 spoken,” thought he, “ she 
would have been mine, and would have been safe ! ” And then the thought of 
her misery, and of what (if she had indeed fallen) would be her fate, crossed his 
mind; and the strong man wept like a child. He was passing through a narrow 
lane, which lay between the palace at Hampton Court and Agnes’s cottage: and 
he sat down on the high bank, and hid his face in his hands, forgetting for a 
moment the king, his duty, and everything but the poor girl whom he had so 
lately thought his own. He was roused by a noise of carriages and horses, and 
he saw passing along the high road, past the end of the lane, the equipages of 
the king and his courtiers, with the flambeaux of the outriders flashing through 
the darkness, and all the noise and bustle which usually attend the movements 
of a court. He started up at the sound, and, hastily recalled to a sense of his 
duty, he entered a private road which led from the lane to his own house. 

Gloomily, and without any of those proud feelings of satisfaction that he had * 
felt only a few houis before, he prepared the ornamental basket in which the 
pine-apple was to he presented to the king, and, when &11 was ready, he put his 
hand in his pocket to take out the fnut; but what was his consternation when 
he found it was not there. He felt in all his pockets, qpiptied them, and shook 
his clothes; but in vain—the pine-apple was gone. He hurried back to the 
lane, and searched wildly, but without success. He was almost mad—the 
thought of the shame and disgrace he must undergo—^the loss of the high 
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btation on wliicli he prided himself—the insulting laughter of the courtiers— 
the ridicule of the king—and, mure than all, the contempt of such a man as 
Evelyn, all rushed upon his mind, and, in a tumult of passions too fierce to be 
dcHcrihed, he seized liis knife, and was just on the point of putting an end to 
his misery and to his intolerahlc sense of shame, hy destroying himself, when 
Agnes rushed up the lane, and fell exhausted at his feet. Her face was pale, 
her hail dishcvidled, and she was panting for breath; hut she held a parcel in 
lier iiand, which Hose instantly recognised. “ Itlcssings—blessings on you! ” 
cried lie, “ you have found it—you have saved me from despair.” 

Agnes’h heart beat viidently—so violently tliat she could not speak; but when 
her lover continued blessing her and thanking her, with an eflbrl that seemed 
to be her last, she exclaimed, “ Don’t praise me— 1 can’t b^ar it! 1 stole it from 
you !” and she fell senseless on the ground. 

With difliculty Rose raised her, and carried her and his recovered prize into 
his dwelling. The iiiofion revived Agnes, and, falling on her knees before him, 
she confessed that on the preceding evening, as she was returning from fetching 
water from the spring, u man had met her, and offered her a large sum of mo¬ 
ney if she eonld get this pine-apjile; that the man had assured her its loss would 
not injure Rose ; on the contrary, that the sum of money she would receive 
wonhl be of the giealest service to him. Here her voice faltered, and she hur¬ 
ried on to tell how the man had jiersnaded her to promise to try to get the fruit 
for him ; he had told her what tti say, and when to go to her lover. All had 
succeeded as the mao had prophesied for, indeed, llose had never suspected 
her. Rut when she h..'l obtained iiossc-sion of the fruit, and when the time drew 
near at which tin* mao tiad appointed to come to fetch it, her heart revolted at 
wliat she had done; in.leed, she had never known a single moment's peace 
since she ha<l made the t ilal promise; sind she had now come to give the fruit 
back - to tell Rose what she had done, and how unworthy she was—^andto bid 
him adieu for ever. 

While she spoke, .uid whin* she was yet sobbing at his feel, Rose gently 
raised her, anil clasping her in his arms, whispered words of love and comfort 
in her ear. 'I'he astonished girl loot< d at him through hei tears, without being 
able to com])rehend wlij ho ilid not spurn her fioin him ; for her mind was too 
innocent to know the lei hugs she had heti.iyed, or tlu tiansjiort that her words 
had excited in the bosom of hei lover. “ (Ian you then forgive me?” asked 
she. She read the answer 111 his i yes; hot, befor<‘ he could speak, they were 
interrupted by snininons from the king, for Rose to bung the pine-ap))lp. 

The court had assenihled m all its nsn.d brilliancy,but the king was evidently 
displeased ; for Rochester had been .issnrmg l^idy (lastlemaiiie th.it he, and not 
the king, would on the morrow present to her a specimen of the new fruit. 

“ Your Majesty rcmeinbers onr })revioiis conversation about this piiie-ap]ile,'' 
said Rochester. “Now, 1 will bet a hundred guineas that 1 obtain possession oi 
It before jour Majesty.” 

“ i will bet yon live hundred,” s.ud the king, passionately. 

“ Done,” returned Rochester: and tlic king impetuously desired some of his 
.itteiidants to order Ihise to bring the pine-apple into his presence. While the 
messenger was gone, the king remained silent and sullen, not replying to any 
of the guy jests of Rochester. 

The messenger soon returned with Rose. “ I’roduce the iiine-apple,” said 
the king, in a voice of thunder : and Rose presented it kneeling at his Majesty's 
feet. What words can describe the effectthis simple lU'tion produced on the whole 
, assi'inbly, or the feelings which agitated Rochester and his confederates ? They 
eonld not disguise their rage; and as the eoiinU'iianee of Rose yet rctiuned some 
traces of the emotions he had gone through, the king perceived that something 
remained concci^eil. Il^eoinm.uided an explanation; and when Rose had re- 
laleil the whole story he vv.is s,i ddighte.l that he conimanded a picture to be 
m.ide of the scene, at th(%iiiouient when Ruse presented him with the pine-apple; 
and this picture is still in one of the iDomsof Kensington Pahicc. 

Of couise. Rose and .\gnos were united. Their liv’cs were long and happy, 
and they were blessed with iiuiiierous cluldrcn. l^bu retamed his situation 
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of royal gardener for many years, and when he retired from it, it was with a 
handsome income to a pleasant place at Hames. He died there; and having 
left a sum of money to have- roses always planted on his grave, in allusion to his 
name, (a fancy which was in accordance with the fashion of the time,) his 
grave, with its attendant roses, is still to be seen in Barnes churchyard .—London 
Saturday Journal. 


TEARS ROBBED OF SENTIMENT. 

Ports, who invaluably couple tears with the highest flights of imagina¬ 
tion, and employ them to depict the strongest of human emotions, would 
doubtless consider it a desecration to And them subniitted to chemical 
analysis. Sentiment apart, however, there is no reason whatever wliy 
investigation should he withheld from nature’s excellent eye-water, or why 
its functions should not be described. Besides, the mnilysis will be found 
to bear out in some instances the correctness of several poetical tropes. 

The investigations of the celebrated French chemists, Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin, ])rovcd that the basis of tears is water, which holds in solution 
a small quantity of animal matter called mucus. The water is also said to 
contain minute firoportions of sea-salt, soda, ])liosphute of soda, and 
phosphate of lime. Tims the Grecian bards, who frequently gave to tears 
the epithet “ salt,” were truthfullv poetical; as are their modern copyists. 

'• Hitter” tears, so often used in poetry of the jirescnt day—particularly 
that of the French—is a piece of pure imagination. The term “ scalding” 
tears conics nearer to iact, fur after much weeping, the organs take on an 
iiiflammatory action, which may possibly increase the temperature of the 
fluid. But the most happy poetical epithet is “ crystal tearsfor on leav¬ 
ing a tear to dry, the water evaporates, and the salts which remain behind 
are found—when inspected through a microscope—to arrange themselves 
in serrated lines of pure crystal. The expression “ pearly” tears is there¬ 
fore utterly fallacious, unless upon the extravagant supposition that oysters 
are susceptible of tender emotions. “ Diamonds” jiresent a much lietter 
simile, but unfortunately that sparkling comparison is generally exhausted 
ujKin the eyes themselves. 

'fears arc of the greatest use both morally and physically. In the for¬ 
mer point of view their eflects arc constantly experienced, especially by 
those who enjoy the blessings of the marriage state. They a[ipenl with 
conclusive force to the feelings of the husband when judiciously shed. Is 
there a slight misunderstanding ? A few tears starting to the eyes of the 
beloved wife, and it is instantly made up. Is there a new dress coveted, 
or a grand bull to be given ? Tears procure the one and get consent fur 
the other. But the use of tears is not confined to weeping—physically 
they are necessary to the cfliciency of the organ of sight. To be able fully 
to understand their functions, it must be known whence they arise. They 
are secreted in what is called the lachrymal gland ; which is a 'Arhite flat¬ 
tened lobe, about the size of a large bean, lodged in a depression under < 
the upper eyelid, and just above the ball. The fluid thus secreted finds 
its way to the exterior of the eye through seven fuic canals, which—ar¬ 
ranged in a half circle—descend from the secretive gland, dhd issue at the 
thick part of the eyelid, a little above the cartili^e which sustains the 
lashes. The lachrymose fluid falls—not only on extraordinary occasions 
of sorrow, but continually—into the eye through these little tubes; the 
constant winking of the lid spreading it over the surface of the cornea. In 
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fact, tears mny be considered to form a small running stream, its even flow 
interrupted by periodical winks, which clean the eye of the dust that con¬ 
stantly ftilU u[)on the cornea. The fluid makes its exit out of the corners 
of the cyt-e, parsing through the " lachrymose duct” into the nose. The 
physicul utilitv of tears, then, to animals who live in air at all times laden 
with dust. i-. sufficiently obvious ; for the eye would remain dry and dirty 
were it not constuiitly supplied with a limpid lavement. This supply of 
tears is only stopped when the organ ceases to be exposed to the action of 
external objects, us during sleep—a state more necessary to the regener¬ 
ation and well-being of the eye than to any of the l|ss delicate parts of 
the human machine. For the ordinary requirements of the waking state 
but a very small quantity of the fluid would be necessary; but during sleep 
a large reserve is secreted; so that in case of the eye meeting at any time 
with injury, tears may make their appearance abundantly to protect the 
organ. Thus when an insect, or a particle of something hard, gets into 
the eye, the cornea is immediately suffused with tears to lessen the con¬ 
tact, and Boinct lines to cxpcll the foreign substance altogether. If the 
eye be irritated by impalpable objects, such as smoke, or some vapour more 
or less ncrid, the evil effect is warded off by the instant presence of tears. 
Tears also decrease t ho action of cold, and dim the intensity of too mnoh light. 

But how is it that Mie sorrowful excitement of the moral feelings pro¬ 
duces the physical ct Ilow is it that in moments of mental suffering 
wc are constrained to v ecp ? This remains comparatively a secret. Some 
trace the can've to the undue excitemenf of the nervous system which grief 
produces; others to the flow of blood to the bead, which takes place on 
such occasions. E-\cc«srive ^oy ‘■ometimes calls forth tears, but not nearly 
BO often us excess of griet: hence it has been inferred, though not very 
logically, that mankind is more bciisilile of jiain than pli^asure. 

Tears, then, when stripped of the seiiiiment with which poets have sur¬ 
rounded them, arc nothing more than suit and salt water, intended by 
nature for the wise purpose of washing the visual organ, and keeping it 
bright, the better to adapt it t(> the function it so beautifully performs. 
Their abundant discharge is likewise designed to relieve the poignancy of 
grief by, in some measure, counteracting the jihysical eflects, which that 
passion produces on the system.— Chambers' Journal, Oct. 14. 

GALVANIC LIGHT. 


A IiieUIy interesting experiment with the galvanic light, proposed by M. Archerenu 
os a substitute for that of gas, has been made at Paris. The light exhibited appeared 
to be about an inch and a half in diameter, and was enclosed in a glass globe, of about 
twelve inclies in diameter. In the first instance, the gns lights of the Place de la Con¬ 
corde, which are 100 in number, were not extinguished. The appearance of those 
nearest the galvanic light was quite as faint and had the same dull hue as the ordinary 
oil-lamps when near a gas lisht of the full dimensions. When the gas lights of the 
place were put out, the effect of the galvanic light was exceedingly brilliant, eclipsing 
even, in the opinion of many persons present, Uiat of the hydro-oxygen light. It was 
easy to read small print at the distance of 100 yards, and it was only necessary to look 
at the shadow of the objects in the way of the light to be convinced of its great illumi¬ 
nating power. The single light exhibited did not replace the whole of the gas lights 
which had been ^ut out, but we may fairly estimate it as equal, at least, to twenty of 
the gas burners of the Place dc la Concorde, where they are larger in volume than in 
most of the other parts 6f Paiis. It would, therefore, require five of these galvanic 
lighta to light^ the whole of the place; hut the rays of these five lights meeting each 
other, would, in all probability, give a much more intense light—to say nothing of the 
superiority in softness and colour—than the present gas-lamps.— Galignani, 
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THE SHETLAND FISHERMAN. 

William Manson was a very affectionate husband and father, though the time as yet 
was short daring which he had sustained these endearing relations ; for he had but one 
child, who was hardly of an age to lisp his name. The summer of 18—was squally 
and unsettled; but at length, in the end of July a fine track of weather put all the 
fishermen on the alert to seize the short f.ivourable season that yet remained for tlieir 
perilous vocation. The rendezvous of the fishing boats is often at some miles’ 
distance from the men’s homes. There they have temporary lodges erected for their 
accommodation ; thence they leave the land to proceed to the tiahing>groand and thither 
thrir wives, or sisters, or daughters repair, to meet them each morning on their return 
from the sea. to learn ttfhii welfare and success, to carry them the little necessaries they 
require, and to take buck some of the fish for the family’s use, the rest being delivered 
to the curer at the station. During the fishing season, therefore, it is only on Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, or as it is vernacularly called in the old Norse, the Helly, that 
the lishermaii enjoys the comforts and endearments of his home. Among those who 
were never absent to greet the return of the fishiug«boats, was Jean, the wife of William 
Manson. Site was very young, and a most gentle and interesting woman, devotedly 
attached to the companion of her life, who had been her early and only love. 

It was on a very calm and lovely afternoon of the July 1 have mentioned, that all the 
boats, including that of William, took their accustomed way to the deep sea, or hoaf 
fishing. Jean stood on the beach with her eyes fixed on her husband’s skiff, till it ap. 
peared bpt a speck on the ocean, and then with a deep sigh swiftly turned her steps 
homewards, where she had left her child asleep in the care of a neighbour. 

It was three in the morning, when all who had husbands, sons, or brothers in those 
ill-fated little bark>, were awakened by a violent storm The sea rose in a manner so 
tuiiiuituous and unexpected, that tnaiiy persons thought it must have been caused by a 
submaiiiie earthquake. By nine o'clock, every point ol the island was occupied by dis- 
ti acted females, looking for tht barks which were never to return, and weeping in helpless, 
liopcle.ss misery. Why repeat the too well-known tale ! forty boats with their hapless 
crows, being a third of the whole number, were swallowed up by the devouring waves. 
William’s boat was among the lost. It bouts not now to tell the misery, the desolation, 
of so many hithcito happy healths or the hopes lingering in the mourners’ hearts, which 
iraB.>ed forth many a dream, that some of the sullerers might have been picked up at 
sea, and would yet return. It was months ere these hopes were finally extinguished, 
and the bereaved ones learned to feel, indeed, that they were such. 

The melancholy winter passed slowly away, and the month of March now arrived, 
when wr shall take a peep at Jean’., little r .ttige. She was seated at a cheerful fiie. 
An infant tw'o months old was asleep in the cradle she rocked with her foot, her other 
child being in bed close by. Her sister, some years oldei than herself, and an active, 
judicious, and affectionate woman, had just hung on the small pot of potatoes for sup¬ 
per, and now seating heiself with her knitting, looked long and anxiously in the fair 
but faded face of the young widow, who mechanically jilied the accustomed knitting 
needles, while a smothered sigh and a bursting tear told the anguished thoughts that 
occupied her mind. 

“ Jean, my woman,” began, in accents of the deepest compassion and sympathy, the 
affectionate sister; iben breathing a short prayer for fortitude to heaven, she proceeded 
in a more cheerful tone, as ihe poor widow raised her meek tearful eyes, and struggled 
for a smile of resignation; Jean, you have borne your affliction like a Christian, while 
you have felt it like a wile ; an.I, by the good help of God, you will not fail now to 
rouse yourself, and endeavour to do your duty to your helpless children ; and think 
what a comfiiri ihey are and will be to you ; but you know, dear Jean, that the labour¬ 
ing season is now come, and 1 ought to go to help our poor father and mother to get 
their voar* finished ” She here paused, hardly knowing how Jean would receive this 
proposition ; but the youthful widow h.id a strength of mind and jmrpose hardly to be 
expected from the extreme gentleness of her character and demeanour. “ You are 
right, Bessy.” she immediately answered. “ I have been expecting this these many 
days, but dreaded to mention it. 1 know you are right. You have Hbeii my teacher 
and protector, Bessy, ever since I was an infant like that (pointing to the cradle), and 
in my distress you hai e been like a guardian angel; yon have worked in my sickness 

* ” Vnai” means eilhei the act of pieparing the ground and sowing the seed, or the 
spring seatan in which these operations are always accomplished. 
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and helpletsnesa for my comforts, and for my children's, and it would be selfish and 
wrong in me to wi«h to keep you longer from your other duties.” But here the full 
aense of her desolation rushin;; upon hei', she gave way once more to a burst of uncon¬ 
trollable anguish, and the sisters mingled their tears together. Jean, however, was 
the first again to speak. ” Never mind this ; you shall go, then, Bessy, to-morrow if 
yon will ; the muster (lundlord) has sent to tell me 1 may take this year’s crop from 
the fiirrii, iind our neighbours have promised to help me to labour it; you will come 
and help me too, when you have done all thut is needed at our father’s ; and as for me 
being alone —here she suppressed with .strong effort her rising enioiion—why I have 
still the ihihlrun, and find will be with me.” 

To be ainnp i.s, to a Shetland peasant in Jean’s circumstances, abn^e all things to be 
avoided. Superstition often buw.s down the spirit weakened by grief; and thus it cainr 
to pass, that IJcssy’s ndectionate ministrations in her sister’s cottage had never suffer- 
etl that sisier to lie a night idoiie .sinee her sad widowhood. Jean committed herself to 
rest Unit night, with fervent prayers to the Staj of tlie Widow and the Fatherless, that 
ahe iniirht 1> • hles^iMl with fortitude to meet the afl'ecting ordeal before hei on the mor¬ 
row. The sisieis ani.se almost equally nniefreshed. Bessy busied herself during the 
fori'tio >11 III putting everything to rights alxnit the little Iiousehold : and having hung 
on llio Imiiihle ilnnier, wliile the sun w'as yet hut little p.ist the meridian, she took leave 
of her eheriilieil s ster ; we will not siv tlie> parted wUboiit tears, but eieh endeavour¬ 
ed I I iii.iiiil.iiii eiiinp.isiiie for tlie otliei’s sake. Sweet tie of sis'eily love 1 how often lias 
it s'lii'hid the biidilest inoiiieiits of niir eailbly lot! how has its svinjiatiiy enhanced 
oiir joys, and its seb .denial nmiistered to our eninlorts ! \ fervent ‘‘ God be with you” 
were Beisy's partii e wonts, and .fe.in w.is idoiie, e\ce]it for her infants ; tQ,them she 
turned, and hraeed 1 er mind, and took eoinfort In maternal cares, the afternoon 
passed ; mill as twilii''t di.w on, more tli.iii one of Je.m's neighbours ste]>ped in to 
offer tlieir nssistmico, ni to lie >vith lier throiigli the night : but she only asked one to 
milk the enw while sin jiiit iier little ones to lied, and, firmly sayhig she did not mind 
being alone, sli' lighted !wi I'llel.imp .nid s >t down to her \vli(‘el. Can it he won- 
dereil at that a tew s.id and aiiMoiis thoiiglits at first ojipiessed the desolate widow } 
But her lialiitual devotioii.il ti .ding ..ooii sididiied thi in ; a-el h.iviiig h.id the afternoon 
liivury ol a little tea, slic laid not heart to ni.ike supper for only hcr-elf. and so omi- 
pied heiself with her wheel, who-e moi otonous sound slie .diiiost fancied was eheeifiil 
eonipuniniiship, until she thought .iu boii' of re<>t was ot hand, when slie rose to look 
how high the moim was, befori* she siiouhi retire to liereou<h. She st<> id a few mi¬ 
nutes at till* door, her eyes ti.xed on the uneiniiiled liridi,Liie\ of the I >vely planet, when 
she he.iid vote s approaching from the hill-side. Her cottage was separated fioin the 
mad by a low giiiasy dike iiiid she piesiiiTl.’ s.iw scv"r.l men ji iss close to the gate that 
led to the huaible dwilling. .lem heaved a Iiear'felt sigh, for the thought instantly 
struck her, that these were seaini n re'uinnig to glad some happy home. Two of the 
men passed on hastily, after a eheeitul good-night; the tliiid leaped the slight wicket, 
and walked swiftly tonur.is the I'Ottage. Jean stood in the doorway like one entranced, 
her hreiithiiig ulnio.st suspended, her heart bcaiing tumultuously ; one ste]i she took 
forwards, .so that the moon shorn, full on hi r lovel} e\piessi\e face, and the young man 
who approached her heeaiiie aware of her jireseiiee. *' Jean.” said he in a low thrilling 
voice of eager rapture. ” My Willie !” e.xclaimed Jean, us slie fell into her husband's 
arms. Sacred be the joy of such a moiiient! We shall not attempt to describe it ; but 
who wdl not readily imagine that Jean was soon soothed into composure by her 
Willie’s voice—that the father first received into hia arms Iiia yet unseen sou and 
namesake—that he kissed his fiist-iiorii without awaking him, reserving the joy of 
meeting his blue eyes, and trying his power of reeogmtion, till the morning—that he 
poured into Jean's •>yiiipathisiiig ear tlie tale of his pei'ls and hi.s wanderings—that she 
again woiiUl not pain him by telling wh it she had suffered, but only assured him this 
was the first night she had bean left alone; and that, finally, the gratelul pair bent in 
devout gratitude before the Giver of all good, blessing Him for their reunion. It will 
also he easily imagined how Jean appeared m the inorning without the badge of widow¬ 
hood—how her kind-hearted neighbours congratulated and rejoiced with her; and, 
above all. how Bps»y anil Jean wept in each other’s arms the tears of overflowing joy, 
though they hud’repressed those of sorrow at their parting the day before. 

Willie ami some of his eoiiipaniuiis had been picked up at sea when nearly exhausted, 
by an outward-bound American vessel, and after inucli hardship and the lo«s of one of 
their number, they at length succeeded in working their way home. Letters containing 
the ace mnt of their safety reached their friends soon after their own arrival. The two 
that returned with Willie were not so fortunate as he. One found the mother of his 
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chiidren dead. She had been ill before he last saw her, and her anguish at his loss sank 
her into the grave. The otiier young man, by his sudden entrance, so alarmed bis mo¬ 
ther and her neighbours, as to be productive of serious injury to them. Jean’s better- 
regulated mind insured for her a meeting of unalloyed happiness.— Chambers’ Journal. 


BIRDS. 


Birds ! birds ! ye are beautiful things, 

With your enrth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving wings. 
Where shall Man wander, :ind where shall be dwell. 

Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 

Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark. 

Ye have nests in the forest all tangled and dark ; 

Ye build and ye brood ’ncath the cottagers’ eaves. 

And ye sleep on the sod 'mid the bonnie green leaves 
Ye hide in the heather, ye luik in the brake. 

Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake; 

Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-deck’d land. 

Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand ; 
Beautiful birds, ye come thickly around. 

When the bud's on the branch and the snow’s on the ground 
*Ye come when the richest of roses flush out. 

Avid ye some when the yellow leaf eddies about. 

Gray-haired pilgrim, thou hast been 
Hound Uic chequered world I ween ; 

Thou bast lived in happy lands. 

Where the thriving city stands; 

Thou hast travell’d far to see 
Where the city used to be : 

Chiince and change are everywhere. 

Riches here and ruins there; 

Pilgrim, thou hast gazed on all. 

On rising pile and fading wall. 

Tell us, saw ye not, brave birds. 

In the crumbled hulls of old. 

Where the monarch’s smile and ruler’s words 
Breathed above the chalked gold 
Say who is it now that waits 
At the “ hundred brazen gates 
Who is now the great High Priest, 

Pending o’er the carrion feast ? 

Who is now the reigning one. 

O'er the dust of Babylon ? 

It is the owl with doleful scream, 

Waking the jackal from his dream ; 

It is the raven black and sleek, 

With shining claw and sharpened beak ; 

It is the vulture sitting high 
In mockery of thrones gone by. 

Pilgrim, say, what dost thou meet 
In busy mart and crowded street ? 

There the smoke-brown sparrow sits. 

There the dingy martin flits. 

There the tribe from dove-house .coop, 

* Take their joyous morning swoop ; 

There the treasured singing pet. 

In his narrow cage is set, 

Welcoming the beams that come 
Upon his gilded prison-home. 
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Wraried pilgrim, thou hast march’d 
O’er the desert dry and parch’d. 

Where no little flower is seen. 

No dew-drop cold, no oasis green. 

What saw'St thou there ? the ostrich fast 
Kh Arab steed or northern blast. 

And the stately pelican 
Wondering at intrusive man. 

Pilgrim, say, who was it show’d 
A ready pathway to (he Alp ? 

Who was it crossed your lonely ro.id. 

From the valley to the scalp ? 

Tiled and timid friends had failed. 

Resting in the hut below. 

But your bold heart still was hailed 
By the eagle and crow. 

Pilgrim, when you sought the clime 
Of the myrtle, palm, and lime. 

Where the diamond loves to hide. 

Jostling rubies by its side. 

Say, w ere not the brightest gle ims 
Bre..Kiiigon ynut dazzled eye 
From t!.< thousand glancing beams 
Pouie 111 feathered blazonry ? 

Pilgrim, h ist thou seen the spot. 

Where tht winged forms come not ^ 

Manner ! marin t I thou niay’st go 
Far as the strongest wind can blow. 

But much thoul’t tell when thou comest hack 
Of the i>e.a running high -md the sky gro.ving black. 
Of the mast that went with a tending crasli. 

Of the lee-shorc seen by the lightning's flush 

And never sliiilt thou foi get to speak 

Of the white gull’s erv and the petrel’s shriek. 

Por out on the ocean, leugi c>> away, 

Gladly skimmeth the bod'ng flock, 

Tlie storm-fire bui ns, but wlmtcure they * 

'Tis the sc'ason of joy aid the time for play 
M'hen the thunder-peal and the breaker’s spray 
Are bursting and boiling aiound the ruck. 

Lovers linger in the vale 

While the twilight gathers round. 

With a fear lest mortal ear 

Should listen to the whisper’d sound. 

They would have no peering eye 
While they tell the secret tale. 

Not a spy may venture nigh. 

Save the gentle nightingale. 

Swinging on the nearest bough 
He may witness every vow. 

Perch’d upon the tree close by. 

He may note each trembling sigh ; 

Favoured bird, oh thou hast heard 
Many a soft and mystic word, 

\^ile the night-breeze scarcely stirr’d. 

And the at^rs were in the sky. 

Up in the morning, wlule the dew 
Is sidashing in crystals o’er him. 
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Tiie plooghman hies to the upland rise. 

But the lark is thrre before him. 
lie sings while the team is yoked to the share, 

He sings when the mist is going, 

He sings when the noon-tide south is fair. 

He sings when the west is glowing. 

Now his pinions are spread o’er the peasant’s head. 

Now he drops in the furrow behind him. 

Oh the lark is a merry and constant mate, 

Without favour or fear to bind him. 

Beautiful hi ids ! how the school-boy remembers 
The warblefs that chorused the holiday tune, 

Tlie robin that chirp’d in the frosty Decembers, 

The blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June,— 

That school-boy remembers his holiday ramble. 

When he pull’d every blossom of palm he could see. 

When his finger was raised as he stopped in the bnunble 
With Hark ! there’s the cuckoo, how close he must b».” 

Beautiful birds! we’ve encircled thy names 
With the fairest of fruits and the fiercest of fl.nmes. 

We paint War with his eagle and Peace with her dove. 

With the red bolt of Death and the olive of Love; 

The fountain of Friendship is never complete 
'J'ill ye coo o’er its waters, so sparkling and sweet; 

And where is the hand that would dare to divide 
Even Wisdom’s grave self from the owl by her side ? 

Beautiful creatuies of freedom and light, 

Oh where is the eye that groweth not bright 

As it watches you trimming your soft, glossy coats, 

Swelling your bosoms and rulfling your throats. 

Oh ! I would not ask as the old ditties sing, 

To be “ happy as sand-boy” or “ happy as king,” 

For the joy is more blissM that bids me declare, 

“ I’m as happy as all the wild biids in the air.” 

I will tell them to find me a grave when 1 die 
Where no marble will shut out the glorious sky; 

Let them give me a tomb where the daisy will bloom, 

Where the moon will shine down and the leveret pass by ; 

But be sure there’s a tree stretching out high and wide, 

Wheie the linnet, the thrush, and the woodlark may hide. 

For the truest and purest of requiems heard 
Is the eloquent hymn of the beautiful bird. 

Eliza Cook. 

JVcui Monthly for November.'] 


EARLY DAYS. 

How oft, beneath the shadows dim, 

I sat beside the fountain’s brim. 

Watching the vnldwood flowers which there 
Breathed their sweet perfume to the air. 
And saw each dew-bent blossom shine 
With something of a light divine ! 

Hoiv oft 1 watch’d with thoughtful efe 
The clouds that slowly wandered by. 

Amid an atmosphere of blue. 

With pearl, and rose, and amber hue; 

And felt, as thus they went abroad. 

They were the messengers of God 1 
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THE BUSHRANGERS OF AUSTRALIA. 

DiniiNo tlif year 1840, as I was idling away the sultry afternoon of a 
Sydiipv eijinnicr day, I was- rather rudely interrupted by the boisterous en- 
trance'of an old acquaiiitaTice, who had just come down from the Bathuist 
di'.iriet with liia wool. William Beattie Alexander was from the part of 
England in which 1 first opened my eyes upon the highway of life. He 
had, howfvei, been two ycais in the colony before me. * * * It so 
happened, that at this jiartieular period I was labouring under great men¬ 
tal depre'>sion, cau'^cd liy the news of the melancholy death of a beloved 
lelative in my far-off fat hei land. ' 

1 was not by any means pleased at having my melancholy reverie so 
indely broken in upon; and after the first warm greetings had passed, I 
iiilorincd Alexander of the seveie dispensation under which I was labour¬ 
ing. He attempted to luu<;h it off; but my manner was so serious, that 
he NCiy soon took his leave. He came and sat with me, however, an hour 
or two every moriiing during his stay in town, lie gave me a pressing 
invitation to ride up with him, and try the effect of country air. I was 
unwilling to attun-|it it, but at lust I was persuaded to give it a trial as I 
would, at any rate '-ee something of the country and of bush-life. He cut 
down hiH stay to a leek, on purpose to get me away; and one fine Mon¬ 
day moining we set ■uit on lior'-tbaek, bound for Bathurst. 

In an assemblage < 1 * several hundred persons on Bathurst plains, the 
eye of ilie mo-t cuieful ob-river would search in vain for a sour or dissa¬ 
tisfied look. Eveiv one t lat goes abroad app''ars to enter, with his whole 
heart and soul, into the *>cene. The >oung men career along on horseback 
with all the grace for which tin Australian® are remaikable. It is a 
life replete with ficcdoin. The Austiahan carritN, in his tall, light, ele¬ 
gant person, and wild spaikliiig eve, the noble and independent air of one 
who cares not a stiaw ioi any one on earth. The only dread that the mo'-t 
timid entertain, is of the wiM b.inds of bushrangei'' which, in furmer 
times, iiispii«.d terror, and spread lum and despoliation over whole dis¬ 
tricts. At one tune, those bfinds of blood thirsty marauders kept the 
whole countrv in u state of the most fevciish alarm; but, of late vears, 
they have iieaily disappeared. A few stray runaway assigned scivants 
will, however, sometimes, even at the present day, join together, and 
start on their cruel work of rubbery and murder ; although tlieir career is 
but very temporary ; a®, the moment the existence of such a band becomes 
known, the settlers of the district, fully alive to the necessity of checking 
the thing at first, rise simultaneously, and attack the desperadoes. A good 
deal of blood flows at times when the bushrangers make an obstinate 
defence; and the battle will sometimes continue until every one of the 
ruffians fall. It was my fate to come in contact with one of these bands 
during luy residence at Alexander’s station. 

'^.X^iat gentleman’s station was on the banks of a small creek, in rather a 
retired part of the Bathurst district. The hut was inferior to most of those 
around ; although, when compared with the huts on many stations in the 
newer districts, it would have been looked upon as superior in style. It 
was built of lx?uvy sloiis, and made secure against wind and weather by a 
thick coating of clay and mud. It had a division across ; and the inner 
room was occupied as* a bed-room. The outer apartment was without any 
furniture whatever, except a lumbering deal table, and about half-a-dozen 
sawn logs, which answered in place of chairs. A huge chimney in the 
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back, built of rough stone and clay, sent a perpetual stream of heat through 
the place, which sent a stranger asleep in ten minutes, at the usual com¬ 
putation. There was no floor ; but the earth was trodden down to a hard 
consistency, and was no bad substitute for a deal floor. 

About three weeks, after I had been domesticated on Alexander’s station 
I was Mirpri*ed to see my host return one forenoon at full speed, and, with 
a look of the greatest con-ternation, give orders to have tl»e windows of 
the hut barricaded, and the doors secured. He informed me that he had 
been a few mile' down the creek, where lie had received information of a 
pai ty of bushrangers that had been robbing and murdering at more than 
twenty stations ; aii3 as the rufHans were but two or three miles ofl’, it was 
mo-t likely we should be favoured with a visit from them that very evening, 
lie was deteimined to give them a warm reception, and defend his hut to 
tiie last extiemity. lie put it in my power, however, to escape on horse¬ 
back in a direction contrary to that by which the band were approaching. 
'I'his, however, I would not hear of. I am far from entertaining an over¬ 
weening conceit of my own courage ; yet, upon an emergency, 1 can 
“ stand file” as well a** another ; and, at any rate, am above such a mean 
act as leaving a fiiend in a situation of danger. 

A scyiut was stationed outside to give notice of the approach of the hush- 
rangers t;lie instant tliey should appear. We cut up several deal boards 
into equal lengths, and secured the windows inside. A heavy bar was 
made as a double'ceurity for the door, as Alexander expected the bush¬ 
rangers Would hiii't the lock. All the fire-arms about the station were 
looked out and put in proper trim, ammunition and cartridges were pre¬ 
pared, the scout was recalled, and the door firmly secured. There were 
three of us in the hut; Alexander, the hut-keeper, and myself. We ex- 
jiected eveiy moment to hear tlie tread of the bushrangers’ horses as they 
came up the hill; but wc were disappointed. Hour after hour passed slowly 
uwa\, and vve heard not a sound. It began to get dark ; and as we had 
not lasted anytliiiig since the dawn of day, wejiarlook of some cold mutton 
and bread. Not a word was spoken : tbe length of time we had waited 
for the attack had made us both nervous. Ten, twelve o’clock passed 
awav, and \et they cainc not. Alexander now began to suppose the 
Imshraiigcr.s had taken some other route, and that our station had escajied 
their notice. About one we went to bed. All was quiet during the night. 
Morning davMied us ii>ual ; and as Alexander was now confident that the 
hu'hrangers had taken a contrary direction, the door was opened, and we 
sat comfortably down to breakfast. Hardly, however, had we been seated 
at the table, when the hut-keeper, who was outside, rushed in, crying— 
“ theie they come!” Alexandci started to the door ; and, sure enough, he 
''“held five men mounted on horseback and heavily armed, riding up the 
.11 at tiiil speed. He liad just time to shut the door, and make ail secure, 
/hen they came up. 

There were three of us in the hut; but the hut-keeper wasbnarmed. 
I had a doable-ban elied fuwlin<;-piece, and Alexander had his rifle. The 
party halted at the door; and the voice of one, who appeared to be the 
leader, roared—“ Halloo, within there ! Who lives here ? Speak.” We an- 
.swered not a word. The whole party dismounted; and hafiug tied their 
horses to a fence, proceeded to try the door. well had Alexander 
secured it, however, that, although the luck burst in five minutes, it with¬ 
stood all fuither efforts; and, with dreadful uatiis, the rufliatis gave the 
attempt up in despair. ” If you have any wish to live,” cried the leader. 
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** you had better surrender, and open the door ; for we are certain to get 
in, and we will blow out the brains of every man of you.” We did not 
speak. They now approached the windows; and, having smashed the 
glass, began to hatter down the deal boards inside. It was with a beat¬ 
ing heart that we saw them give way. The lowermost board loosened, 
and at la-t fell in with a heavy crash. Alexander was kneeling in the 
corner of the room; and the moment the board fell in he discharged his 
piece straight through the opening. I reserved my fire to protect the 

breach while he reloaded. The leader roared out, “ You-, you shall 

siifTcr severely fur th.it. Set fire to the hut at once,"^he continued to his 
coadjutors; ” surround it with arms presented, and shoot them as they rush 
out.” All waa quiet now for some minutes, when the leader again spoke. 
“ You arc acting a very foolish part,” he said ; " you are exasperating 
us, and biini'in" \our fate on your own heads. We only want money 
and arm**, and you shall have one more chance for your life. Come out 
at once, and we will nut hiriii yuu " Alexander began to perceive that 
this WHS the must piiident step; and he answered him. being the first 
word which had been spoken on our pait, " that if he would promi«e not 
to harm ailV of the p irlv, he would undo the door.” The promise was 
given; and Alex.* ider left his corner to go towards the door. . As he 
passed the opeiiiu. in the window a hall whizzed past him, giazing his 
arm in its prugress. Enraijcd at such a flagrant breach of faith Alexan¬ 
der sat down m sullen sileiK'e, and i fused to give anv reply to the further 
questions of the bu''hran^cr*». A heavy pile uf wood was placed against 
the door; and every pr partition made for .omoking us out. “ You had 
better come out at once,” ag.iin cried the leader, as he set about kindling 
the fire; “for vou will be burned alive in twenty minutes.”—“lam 
afraid,” said Alexander. “ \on did not keep any faith with me last time, 
and 1 will nottiubt you.”—“If von cuine out now,” replied the bu>li- 
riinger, “ 1 pass yuu iny word of honour that no harm shall apppioach 
you ; and y'»a stav iheie to certain death.” It was liut too true : our sole 
chance was now to aurieiider. We ilehvered our arras over to the leader 
through the opening lu the window; and in lUshed the whole body, 
having smashed the barricade to atomb with one or two btiokeb of their 
heavy batteiiiig-rain. 

“Down on \our knees, and beg for your life. Y"ou will not; then 
fake this,” cried the mobt feiociuus rufii. 111 , discharging a pistol at the head 
uf poor Alexander, which wounded him in the cheek. We both sank 
down. For niy part 1 made tnv mind up fur death ; as for Alexander, 
the blood flowed copiously fioin the wound in his face, which, added to 
his utherwibe ghastly countenance, increaoed the ten 01 uf the scene. 

“ Now,” said the leader, “ vou have but one chance for your life ; I 
promised to save it. If you act hoiicbtly with us, I mean to do so. We 
want money ; and as we are well awaie theie is money here, deliver it up, 
and we vtili do you no fuitliei harm.” 1 replied, that we had little muney ; 
but all that we hud he w.i< welcome to. “ Produce then, at once,” 
replied the ruffian all eady mentioned, “without any of your fine minc¬ 
ing lady-niibb sjieeeluis.” continued he, in a threatening manner, present¬ 
ing liib piece niy head, which, by the way, was upon full cock. 

All the nioncy in t^e place did nut exceed five pounds, and some odd 
silver. The bushrangers had expected a richer booty; and were in a pas¬ 
sion at being dibappomted in their expectations. “ You are concealing 
your money.” said the leader. “ You had better pruduce it at once, as t 
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will shoot you if you do not.” The whole of the five now presented their 
^uns, on fall cock, at our heads : the finger of each was upon the trigger. 
It was a fearful sight; the least stumble on their part would have sent one 
or both of us into eternity. 

“ We know you are concealing the money in the house from us/* said the 
leader. “ Now, 1 will count over three times, and at the third, if you do 
not produce it, we fire. Once, twice the fingers of each fumbled about 
the lock. I bowed my head to die. “ Good bye, Alexander,” I exclaimed. 
“ Farewell,” he said. " God bless you !” 

“ Alexander,” sai^ the leader, “ are not you from the county of-?” 

“ 1 am, indeed,” said poor Alexander. And the very thoughts of the 
blue hills, yellow rorn>ficlds, and clear rapid streams of the home of his 
early days, made a tear start. I saw it, and was ready to weep for very 
sympathy. The thoughts of old times and old friends, of a dear father 
and beloved mother, over whom the grass of the churchyard grew; of 
many kind-hearted friends, whom I might not now behold in this world, 
made an unconscious si<;h escape from a breast where grief had already 
been making havoc. That question saved our lives. Pooh !” said he ; 
“ I am from your county, and will not see you hurt; so give up your money, 
and be friends.” •' lint, Captain,” continued the savage-looking monster 
already mentioned, “ the other; we had better shoot him at once.” 
“ O! for God’s sake, do not touch him, Ca])tain ; he is from your county 
likewise,” cried Alexander. " Let him alone,” said the Captain, giving 
bis worthy subordinate an equivocal look. “ If you harm either, look out.” 
And he touched his own gun in a significant manner. 

The Captain required each of iis to take an awful oath, that we had no 
more money in the house; and likewise, that we would not bear arms 
against them, lie then took our watch'*s and gold rings; but upon 
tny soliciting to be allowed to retain ray ring, which was of inconsiderable 
value, he threw it at me, and jokingly said, “ You must not coinc it coun¬ 
tryman, over me too often.” We were now led outside, and closely 
watched; while the bushrangers ])roceeded to partake of an excellent bie:ik - 
fast. They carried a few buttles of rum with them ; and the leader several 
times came out, glass in hand and drank to us both ; swore “ we were 

downright good fellows, and he wished us well for the sake of-.” 

Strange ! that the ties of home and country bind the heart most hardened 
in wickedness ! By the account of others, this fellow had been the most 
ruthless and blood-thirsty of the band ; ordering his grim satellites to slay 
all before him ; yet to us he was even kind. Poor fellow ! wicked as he 
was, he met a quick and severe retribution for his deeds of blood. 

We had been about twenty minutes out of the hut, and were closely 
guarded by one of the band, who covered us with a double-barrelled gun; 
but no farther insult was offered. The fun inside waxed furious, as the 
rum began to take effect. I observed Alexander to prick up his ears, and 
listen attentively. 1 also thought 1 heard a distant sound, like the mur¬ 
muring of the wind in the forest, or the rush of a body of horsemen at a 
great distance. By and by, the sound became distinct, and we could hear 
the tread of a large party approaching at full speed. Such was the con¬ 
fusion in the hut, that the bushrangers were not aware oP their danger 
until their pursuers had come in sight; but, under at^r circumstances, 1 do 
not think they would have fled. The leader drew his men up abreast 
outside the hut, and, in this position, they awaited the pursuing party. 
On they came, in full career; but, unfoitunately, they did nut wait to form 
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into any regular order, but came up straggling like so many geese. The 
consequences might have been foreseen. When within ten yards from 
the hut, the bushrangers discharged four or five barrels straight in their 
faces. They wavered, and fairly faced to the right-about, and down the 
hill as fast us they could scamper. There was, in the rear of the party, a 
stiff, high-coloured old gentleman, a retired cavalry officer of distinguished 
merit, lie wub mounted on a little pony, which was the reason he could 
not get to the front. He was indignant at the cowardly conduct of the 
front line, or mote correctly, front mob—for it could not be termed a line 
—and ubuhcd them as poltroons. Ashamed of theii; conduct, they halted 
at the bottom of the hill, and n&ked the old veteran to lead them on. He 
complied willingly, for it was to him alabour of love. He first commanded 
eight of the paity to dismount, and, under cover of the forest, which, on 
one side, luii almost clo‘-e to the hut, keep up a constant fire, so as to 
diveit the attention of the bushrangers from the party that was to make 
the attack in front. The old wariior mounted a strong horse, and, 
unsheathing his long shining blade, proceeded to place his forces in regular 
order. There remained of the party twelve horsemen. He divided them 
into two lines u' six men. and took his own station in the middle of the 
front line. Onwnrds they came, slow and steady. The old sc Idler sat 
stiff and upright in hia saddle, looking neither to the light nov left. He 
had the look of a thorough disciplinarian , and his cool courage animated 
his followers. When about fifty yai ds’ distance from the enemy, the par¬ 
ty of foot poured in a deadly fire. “ Forward, men,” cried the veteran ; 
and discharging their ] istols in the faces of the enemy, they were upon 
them in an instant. The horse of the old veteran was a young high-spirited 
animal; and by the proper u««e of the curb and spur at the veiy moment of 
closing,be reared. Expecting to be trodden down, the leader drew a pis¬ 
tol and presented it at the hoise’s head. He had not time to fire, however; 
the bright blade of the veteian was seen to make a quick circle above his 
head, and the bushranger full with a horrible ga'-h in the forehead. The 
fall of the leader appeared to damp the courage of the others, and they re¬ 
treated to the hut, and pouted a most destructive fire upon their pursuers 
from the opening in the wdneiow. One or two of those in the front rank 
weie wounded; and the veteran drew his men aside, to be out of the reach 
of their fii c. 

During the time that what I have been i elating was going forward, we 
had lenmuicd inactive. We had sworn not to bear arms against the bush- 
rangers, and we likewise were unarmed. Alexander was faint with loss of 
blood, from the wound he had received, and 1 had been endeavouring, for 
some time, to prevail upon one of the party to go in quest of a surgeon. 
In this, however, I could not succeed: no one would leave the spot. What 
was to be done ? Alexander was not to die unaided, w'hile I was able to 
help him. 1 therefore gave the hut-keeper strict charge to attend him in 
my abselicc ; and seizing one of the horses, galloped off, about twenty miles 
down the creek, in quest of the nearest surgeon. I did not draw bridle until 
1 reached his station, and upon explaining the matter, and requesting his 
aid, 1 was beyond .measure chagrined to learn that the bushrangers had 
been with hiffi before, and made him swear not to follow them. 1 argued 
with him for a length of time, and informed him that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, his oath was nut binding. It was long before 1 
could convince him ; but such was my anxietv for my friend, that 1 would 
not go without him. He at length consented to accompany me with a very' 
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bad grace. Upon our arrival, Alexander was worse, and so faint with loss 
of blood as scarcely to be able to raise bis head. The surgeon, however, 
pronounced tlie wound^as by no means of a serious character; and the only 
inconvenient consequence arising from it, would be a month or two of close 
confinement. The wound was dressed, and Alexander carried to a stock* 
keeper’s hut at some distance from the scene of action. 

The battle had continued to rage with unceasing fury. The besiegers 
attempted, once or twice, to take the hut by storm ; but such was the 
deadly fire opened upon them from the window, that even the old veteran 
who commanded, considered the loss of life too great, and gave over the 
attempt. Some were for placing a quantity of combustible matter against 
the wall of the hut, and, when the bushrangers issued forth, to escape 
destruction from the flames, shoot them, or take them prisoners. Others, 
again, looked upon this as too rufiianlike a method, and proposed a siege 
in due form. The veteran, however, would not yet give over the attempt 
to take the hut; as he hoped, with a little more attention to tactics, to be 
able to subdue the stronghold. There happened to be a hullock-dray upon 
the station, and this was brought forward, and upset about thirty yards 
from the hut. This formed a secure shelter for half-a-dozen riflemen to 
hold thp bushrangers in check, while another party proceeded to knock in 
the heavy slabs of the hut. This was a work of both difliculty and danger: 
the slabs were securely fastened, and presented a strong resistance to their 
eflforts. At last, one of them gave way, and fell in. The report of a 
couple of fowling-pieces issued from the interior of the hut, and one or 
two of the besiegers were wounded. The task was now, however, less 
difficult; and, one by one, the slabs fell in, until a breach was effected. 
The besiegers now attempted to enter; but their progress was stopped by 
the bushrangers, who fought desperately. The veteran, however, cheered 
on his men ; and, one by one, the bushrangers gave way. until a large 
party entered the hut. Even here they would not surrender, but continu¬ 
ed to fight with sullen desperation. Few on either side had swords, and 
the fight was determined by fire-arms. The blood shed in the deadly 
contest wiis great, us the pistols were discharged in the faces of opponents. 
At last the bushranger.s were reduced to two, and they were secured by 
sheer force. They were borne down by numbers; but such was their 
desperation that they resisted to the last; and after every rag of clothing 
had been turn from their backs in the struggle, and they were totally naked. 
Their faces streamed with blood, and were blackened with gunpowder. 
They neither spoke nor looked about them ; theirs was the calmness of 
desperation. Thus ended the most severe engagement of the kind upon 
record. Out of the five bushrangei s, three lay dead, and the remaining 
two were severely wounded. Two of the besiegers were killed ; and five, 
besides Alexander, wounded. 

The two bushrangers had their arms tied behind them, and were moun¬ 
ted upon the worst horses in the party. In this manner they wefe led off 
to the residence of the police magistrate. Their guilt was too apparent to 
afford the least hope of pardon : they did not ask it ; and, in a week after, 
suffered the extreme penalty which the law can infliq^. 

The summary punishment which followed the marauders, hifd the effect of 
deterring others fi om following their example. It wa^a losing game for any 
to have a day’s sport,—for those ruffians consider robbing and plundering to 
be sport,—at the expense of life ; and since that time until now, bushrang¬ 
ing has been a thing unknown in the Bathurst district.—'Thu’s Magazine. 
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T[1E HEIRESS. 

In one ul the narrow «(recta that have been annihilated by the widening of the 
.Strand and the opening of St. Martin’h church to the view of the public, stood 
a narrow, dark building, which from its external appearance gave no indication 
of the lHi‘'inc‘«s cairied on w'ithin it. In fact, the appearance was that of a pri¬ 
vate dwelling upon a very small seale; for the one parlour-window and the door 
nearly filled up the whole of the frontage. In one of the panes of this window, 
and on the brash-])Iate below the brass knocker, was engraved and written 
Sampson IhiOHfi, Army Acroufrement Maker. 

'rhe cxlcrnal ajipearance of Sampson Dross was nearlj as dingy as the out¬ 
side of his mansion, and only a little less dingy than the inside of his parlour 
or shop, as it might be more appropriately named, for therein were exhibited 
the articles wherein he dealt. 

Sampson drove a very fair and very ]i''ofitable trade in the front of his man¬ 
sion, but the in(><>t important portion of his em])loyinent was carried on in the 
little back-])ai lour. Theie he parsed tlu greater portion of his days, and there 
he made the greater portion of his money. lie was, in sooth, one of those kind 
and accommodating i>ersonages, who ate ready to sujijily the ])ecuniary w’ants 
of his fellow-men, provided they came ready with title-deed,s, or other valuable 
securities, lie lei t money—he lent it liberally too, if he could clear .50/. pei 
cent, by the loan without any iisk. So eautious had Sain])son been throughout 
liis long life, that exi.'pt in one or tw'o in>-tances when lie had been o^’crreached 
by the sons of Mosei, he had not made one mistake. 

'I'lie only luxury that Sain])son Dro-s indulged iii, was a Sunday dinner at 
the sbillmg ordinary at the Mother IlcdeapV at the foot of llighgate Hill. It 
was an iiiexcusalile expensi some persons might say, but then he indulged in it 
as a set-oil' for a doctor's bill which he might have incurred had he not taken a 
little exercise on one of the seven days of the week. 

Even in exercise Dross was cvunoraical. He walked tlie three miles to his 
favourite tnvein, as slowly as he could for fear the perspiration attendant on 
rapid motion should lender his linen useless for seven days’ wear, and made a 
long drittur round sh.idy Lines, and grass grounds, lest the sun should “ take 
the shine out of” his heu\ur-hai, and the gra\el of the haid roads grind the 
soles of hiM shoes out before their legitimate time. 

He was not a \ cry welcome guest to the projirietor of the Mother Redcap, as 
he had great jiowers of consumption, and had at least eighteen iiennyworth foi 
his slulling. Ill did nut compensate for over-eating hy even moderate drinking, 
for he look but one ])int of London particular porter—it was bis mlire drink— 
and one halfpenny pipe, and he nexer brought a bad-apjietited friend with him 
for “ the good of the house,” so that in reality the landlord w'as a loser by him. 

He w’as greeted with black looks both by the landlord and the w’ailers when¬ 
ever he made his aiipearance and seated himself opjiosite the most substantial 
joint—but what cared Sampson for that ? He jiaid his iifteenpence for dinner 
and drink, and gave the waiter a jienny with a great deal of emphasis. He 
jilacetl it— the. vulgar Aroicn—in the cringing creature’s hand with as much 
loi in ami ceremony as if it had been a golden guinea. 

Both the landlord and his regular customers talked over the conduct of 
Samjison Dross very freely, and resolved to treat him in such a manner as 
should dHve him to some other house. They made up their minds to offend 
him if necessary, but before doing so they resolved to pack the table, so that 
when he enteied the room the landlord might be able to tell him truly that 
there was no room for him. This was effected by each of the regular diners 
bringing with Jum a friend from London. The table was filled, nay, crammed 
to suffocation, when Sanijison entered. Tlie landlord put on a most polite and 
hypocritical face, and itxpressed his regret that it was impossible to accommo¬ 
date so regular a customer. A grin went round—and then a titter expanding 
gradually into a loud laugh. 

iSanipsoii scowled, put his very large umbrella, which he had been using as 
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an overgrown parasol, under his arm, slapped his hat forcibly on his head, and 
was about to quit the ordinary, when his eye fell upon one of the party, who 
was evidently endeavouring to shelter his diminutive person behind the stoutest 
man in the room. “ Simon Hughes—Simon Hughes !” cried Sampson Dross; 

“ I must look out for another clerk. You must shortly be guilty of embezzle¬ 
ment, if you can spend a shilling and threepence at an ordinary out of six 
shillings a week. Simon trembled but said nothiqg. Sampson Dross looked 
as black as midnight at him, and turned to leave the room; before, however, 
he had reached the door, the whole company, at least all the regular diners, 
asked in suppressed tones—“ Who is he —“ My employer (clerks never say 
waster )—old Dross, the rich money lender,” replied Simon Hughes. “ I shall 
get the sack to-morrdw, depend upon it.” 

The landlord caught the name, and as every body knew Sampson Dross by 
reputation, he rushed after the wealthy individual, and assured him that if be 
had known who he was he would have cleared the room of every one else rather^ 
than a place should not have been found fur him. Sam}>sun Dross was indig¬ 
nant for u time; but relented and took the president’s chair, which was given 
u]> to him without any hesitation. 

After this memorable Sunday, Dross was established as the regular president 
of the ordinary. A most lucky hit it proved for the landlord, as although the 
pi-esident was a dead loss to him by his consumptive and unimbibable qualities, 
he was a source of g.ain to him by attracting many additional guests, who came 
to dinc'with the wealthy Sampson Dross, as if they thought he would make all 
of them bis residuary legatees. 

Sain])sun was gratified by the attentions paid to him, but he did not show his 
gratitiide by ordering in the jiresident’s bowl, except on one occasion, when—it 
being his birthday—he “ stood” a five shillings’-worth of punch, having agreed 
tvith the landlord privately to pay him four shillings and sixpence for it. In 
the very middle of the bowl, just as the money-lender’s heart was exjianding 
cither at its owner’s unwonted generosity, or the unwonted liquor, Simon 
Ilugh>’s, looking ])aler than a pale man might be thought capable of looking, 
bustled up to him and frankly told him, ” Missus was dead—seized with an 
upiier-plexy.” The punch-ladle fell from Sampson’s hand, and he seized hie 
clerk by the collar of his coat, whispering to him—“ Did you send for a doctor ?” 

“ No—no, sir,” said Simon, “ she was jiast that.” “ Then I can afford another 
bowl,” said Sampson. “ Sit down, Simon—sit down, and partake. It is paid 
fur, and must be drunk.” When the bowl was finished, Samjisun Dross walked 
calmly back to London, followed by his clerk. He was rather sorry that he had 
lost his wife, but very glad that he had escaped a doctor’s bill. As to the funeral 
expenses, he resolved they should not amount to much, and the little to which he 
intended they should amount, he jnit down in his mind as a set-off against her 
eating, drinking, and clothing if she had lived. 

It was not until the corpse was interred in a style bordering closely on the 
economic parochial, that Sampson found out that his loss was a more serious 
one than he had calculated upon. He discovered that it was necessary to hire 
a person to supply his wife’s place. He tried two or three charwomen, but they 
robbed him and wanted gin and porter two or three times a day. lie hired an 
old woman who had been house-keeper in a tradesman’s family, but “ she never 
dined off any thing but a hot joint daily, and did not admire mutton-chops. 
She liked her tea, too, remarkably strong and green.” 

Poor Sampson was sadly put to it. He did not know what to do. Tie was 
afraid to marry egain lest he should be deceived in the character of the lady, * 
who might possibly spend more money in one year than she brought him for 
her dowery. He drojiped all thoughts of a Mrs. Dros^ No. 2, and resolved to 
consult his family (who lived far north, and with whom he Imd had but little 
communication since he had left his home as a mere child), and find out some 
female connected with him by relationship, to whom a home would be consider¬ 
ed as a compensation for her services. He put his resolution into force, and 
was delighted to hear that bis eldest sister, widowed and dependant on her 
parents for a scanty support, would be glad to avail herself of the offer. 
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Mrs. Lascelies, the sister of Sampson Dross, was the widow of a country 
Hurj^eon, a man of ^ood family and considerable practice. He might have 
realized a large income, but he had a failing—^he loved the turf and a game at 
piquet. 'I'he consequence was, that what he won by physicing he lost by 
gambling, and being unable to meet his liabilities upon tne great St. Leger, 
went home and took quant, svff. of Prussic acid. His creditors seized every 
tiling, even tlie gilt Oalen’sJiead over the door, leaving the widow penniless, 
and fortunately childless. 

When Mrs. Lascelles arrived in town, and was conveyed with her luggage in 
a hackney-coach to the gloomy residence of her brother, she was quite amazed 
to see HO mean and filthy a dwelling. She did not express her surprise, but 
resolved to alter its ap[>earance as speedily as possible. The clothes and style 
of her niece astonished her almost as much as the foulness of her abode; for 
the girl, now growing up into a woman, was clad but little better than her 
peighhour’H daughter at the chandler’s shop, and her manners were of the 
worst description, resembling those of an uneducated chambermaid. 

Mrs. Ijasccllcs knew that her brother was what is termed “ a man well to do 
in the world,” but she did not know that he was notoriously one of the wealth¬ 
iest men in town, until the drudge whom she employed to rid the house of 
some of its filth, revealed the secret to her. 

As soon as liis s ster had ascertained that the information she had received 
might be credited, she determined to effect an entire revolution in the miser’s 
affairs and mode of I 'dug. It required a considerable degree of tact to intro¬ 
duce the subject, and lo carry out her designs ; but when a clever woman, and 
one who knows some luUe of the world, sets seriously about managing a man, 
she is sure to succeed at last. 

Mrs. Lascelles first succi-eded in making her brother own to her the extent 
of his riches. ,Shc m the nevt plate, by [minting out to him the neglected state 
of his daughter’s education, [irevailed on him to send her to a first-rate school. 
Lastly, by assailing his vanity thror.gh his [locket, and showing him how pro¬ 
fitable a thing associating with the great and fashionable might be made, in¬ 
duced him to take a large mansion iii St. James’s-square, to furnish it fashiou- 
ably, and to hire a suitable establishment. The old house of business was 
retained, and Simon Hughes allowed to occupy it with an advanced salary, 
which he richly deserved, ns he had spent all his life in Mr. Dross’s service, 
and had Rcr\'ed him faithfully. 

The miser sighed as he sat in his well-furnished dining-room and saw two 
servants standing, one behind his own chair, and another behind his sister’s. 
He sighed more deeply as he sank down in his down bed, and gazed on its 
rich chintz furniture; fiut he [lositively groaned when he saw the preparations 
tliat had been made to entertain a few of his city friends, merchants of acknow¬ 
ledged respectability, lie shuddered as he saw his butler tender champagne to 
his guests—champiigne that had cost him eight shillings a-bottle—him who 
had grudged the sixpence demanded for a glass of gin-and-water at the Mother 
Red Cap. It almost choked him as he drank it. When after dinner the table 
was supplied with clarets of the finest flavour, and his guests emptied bottle 
after bottle—for wine was drunk in those days, and by that class of persons— 
he thought he was completely ruined; but as soon as he retired with his friends 
to the drawing-room, and one after another of them sought to gain his private 
ear, and asked for a loan, offering him more favourable terms than he had ever 
succeeded *in getting during business hours at his obscure shop, he began to 
‘ think th,at the outlay on dinners and wines was judicious, and acknowledged 
that his sister was right in the plan of proceeding which she had laid down for 
him. He was a.s avaricious and miserly as ever, but he felt less reluctance at 
spending one hundred pounds on an entertainment at his mansion than he had 
done in paying for his dinner at the one shilling ordinary at the foot of High- 
gate-hill, because he kifew that the profits were all in favour of the enlarged 
expenditure. 

It required but a few months to place Sampson Dross in a position in society 
which he never dreamed of attaining. What will not gold effect ? The proud 
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and mif^hty of the land thought it not only not a disgrace, but an honour, to be 
on the dining list of a low-bom, half-educated money-lender. The dinners and 
evening parties in St. James’s-square were duly and daily chronicled in the 
fashionable journals of the day. Sampson Dross could not take a drive 
into the park with his sister without seeing the fact recorded on the following 
morning. 

As long as the season lasted Sampson Dross lived in a whirl of pleasure, for 
he was flattered and fawned upon by all the needy great ones, and made money 
almost faster than he could tell it. When London was empty, and his cus¬ 
tomers sought tJmr country-seats as they called them, though many of them 
were mortgaged nearly to their full value to the money-lender, Sampson began 
to feel himself dull.* He missed his dinner-parties, and the fun and wit that 
used to be heard around his table. He could nut sit quietly down with the 
quiet Mrs. Lascelles to a quiet dinner. He had been used to excitement and 
he required excitement. He tried the plan of inviting the few of his city friends 
whose occupations detained them in and about town. It would not do. The 
attempt was a dead failure. They came and ate and drank, they talked too ; 
but it was nut the talk which he had lately been in the habit of hearing. It was 
all about business, and anticipated failures from dabbling in sugars and coffees, 
and speculating in rises or falls. All this would have been very interesting to 
him a fe%v short months before, but now it was all flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
He was astonished at the change in himself, and could not account for his wish¬ 
ing to hear the lively talk of scandal, the playful personal attack, the ready 
repartee, and the sparkling pun or jest, in preference to the more useful and 
solid conversation in which he used to delight and profit by. 

Sampson sat and wondered over his vapid-driuking Lafitte how his great 
acquaintances—I was nearly calling them friends—amused themselves in the 
country. He was soon able to ascertain, for one of his best customers. Lord 
Dumbledore, who wanted a litte “ ready” to carry on the war, invited him and 
his sister to spend a week with him at Dambledore-house, a delightful residence 
in Sussex. Thither Sampson repaired, and went shooting, though he could 
not fire for blinking; fishing, though he ran the hooks into his fingers instead 
of the worm ; played at billiards, though he had been unused to that sort of 
pocketing; and rode to races and danced at assize and country balls, though 
he knew neither the names, weights, and colours of the riders of the horses,^ 
nor the names, weights and families of his partner in the dance. 

He was delighted with all this however, and determined to have a country- 
house of his own. On his return to town he looked over his deeds and writ¬ 
ings until he discovered the title-deeds of an estate that he thought would suit 
him. He went down to see it, and knowing that the supposed owner of it was 
very needy—indeed “ hard up,” as he termed it, he foreclosed immediately, 
and by the help ofa“ little advance” was put into immediate possession of 
a fine estate, not very far from the hospitable mansion of his friend Lord Dum¬ 
bledore. He took the furniture at a valuation, and retained most of the servants. 
He even purchased the hounds though he could not ride over a broomstick, be¬ 
cause Mrs. Lascelles advised him to do so as an additional string to the bow 
with which he meant to bring down his quarries. 

The reader will be so good as to imagine Mr. Sampson Dross so successful 
in all his speculations that in the course of a few years he was dubbed a baronet, 
and took his seat in the House of Commons as member for the borqugh which 
adjoined his estate. This borough was in the hands of the principal attorney, 
who handed it over to Sir Sampson for a pretty considerable consideration— * 
not a mere " say two thousand.” Sir Sampson voted with the government, and 
thereby ensured early information of events which enabled him to go bull or 
bear” on the exchange, to the detriment and injury of those #ho had not the 
means of acquiring such early information as he had. 

But to the more important person in this little sketch. Miss Isabella Dross 
was thoroughly finished off at the finishing school. She returned home at the 
age of nineteen full of accomplishments and high hopes. Her mistress and her 
schoolfellows had not failed to impress her wiut proper notions of her enviable 
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E omtion in Bociety. She was rather good-looking than otherwise; of a pretty 
ut petite figure. She dressed well, danced well, and she played and sang very 
prettily, and could throw a dash of French and Italian into her talk, which 
enlivened it evceedingly. But had all these accomplishments been wanting; 
had she been as ugly as—any ugly lady of the reader’s acquaintance; had she 
been short and puffy, or tall and scraggy; nay, had she been born with a pig’s 
countenance, what would it have mattered to the only child of Sir Sampson 
Dross—the heiress of millions ? 

Mrs. l.,aHcelles was greatly pleased with the manners and appearances of her 
niece, and the way in which she bore her blushing honours when first introduc¬ 
ed into society. She pronounced her perfect when she observed the very 
lady-likc manner in which she ascended and descended thef steps of the carriage. 
She would not, ]>erhaps, have been surprised at her doing it so very genteelly, 
had she known that an old chariot was ke})t in the retired gardens of the finish¬ 
ing school for the ])«irpose of teaching the young ladies so necessary a branch of 
female etlucation. 'I'liey jiractised mounting and dismounting for a quarter of 
an hour ever}’ morning before hreakfabt. 

Soon after ]hahc)l.-i’H introduction to the world the mansion in St. James’s- 
scpiare was crowded from morning until night. Before his daughter came out 
Sir Sam))bon was \ isited only by gentlemen, except upon state occasions, when 
he gave a ball or a private concert. Now it was besieged by ladies—especially 
by mothers who hac. sons fit for matrimony. Even young ladies were anxious 
to he upon intimate f rms wuh the great match of the day, for they anticipated 
very gay doings, and hoped to catcli some one of the suitors that •would be 
found flitlmg around ihe heiress. Th^y knew that though she would have 
many adorers she could only have one husbaud. and that a rejected addresser is 
very likely to “ poji the question” to some other lady who may be thrown m 
his way, just to show the lady who has rejected him that he is not an object of 
aversion to the whole sex. 

Among the most attentive of tV.r friends of Sir Sampson were the Dumble- 
dores, pere, mere, Jilles et Jits, llis lordship had a heavy account against him 
in Sir Samiison’s hooks, and he had a son, the Honourable Mr. Tiinjikinson 
Buinbleheo, whom he wished to use as a s{)ungu iti wiping out the figures, by 
making him the husband of Isabella, and the inheritor of the ill-gotten gains of 
her papa. In this object he was nobly seconded by liis noble son and bis noble 
family, who looked upon it as the only means of retrieving their squandered 
fortunes, and saving the small remnant that they could still call their own. Both 
Mrs. Ijascelles anil i’ajia Dross clearly saw through their manueuvring, but they 
saw It Math very difierent feehiigs. 

The aunt would have wished to see her niece marry any one of respectability, 
even a commoner, M'ho was deserving of her, and who sought her not for her 
money only; the ncwly-created baronet wished to see his daughter a lady of 
title, and thought that young Bumblebee would serve to make her such as well 
as any one else. Moreover, Sir Sampson really liked Lord Dumbledore, and 
felt grateful to him for having put him in the right road to get bis baronetcy; 
and lie thought it more than jirobable that the immense wealth which the future 
lord would he possessed of on his father’s decease, would enable him to convert 
his lady into a duchess. 

What were Isabella’s feelings on the subject ? She liked Lady Dumbledore 
much, for /iho was a goodnatured, lovable person. She liked the girls tolerably, 
but she really hated Mr. Bumblebee, and showed her detestation of him as 
openly* as she had the courage to do. She liked the father very little better than 
she did the son ; though he showed her every attention in his power, which was 
a trouble that the suitor.did not think fit, or worth his while, to take. 

My lady reackfrs will probably wish to learn what sort of a being Mr. Timp- 
kinson Bumblebee was. and their wish shall be gratified. Let them listen to 
the following dialogue: * 

" Du]>esby, my fine fellow!” said Mr. Timpkinson to his friend, a tall,hand¬ 
some man. with verv black hair and eyes, and exceedingly correct in dress. 
** I)ui>eshy, this is a bore, isn’t it ?” 
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“ What is a bore, Timpky ?” inquired his friend, who used the $hort for 
Timpkinson adopted by all his intimates. 

" Don’t you know, then, that my governor has ordered me to do the amiable 
with Sir Sampson’s daughter ?” 

“ I have heard that he expects you to marry her.” 

” Oh, that’s nothing,” said the honourable; “ I am ready and willing; but 
that is not all he ex])ect8.” 

“ Indeed!” replied his friend; “ does he expect you to give up Signora 
Schnappes and your book upon the Derby ?” 

“ No, not exactly that—” 

“ The billiard-table, perhaps, at which you beat us all ?” 

“ No, no, not thtft.’* 

“ Well, then, I cannot possibly imagine the object or end of his expectations, 
for those are the only things you are capable of doing,” said Dupesby, looking 
his friend calmly in the face. 

“ No—not the only things, Dupesby. I can fence tolerably well and can set- 
to a little—at least Jackson says so.” 

” A little, certainly; but what are you expected to do ?” 

“ To be abominably attentive to my lady that is to be—to dance, to talk to 
her, and—and in short, to be very attentive—to behave as a perfect gentleman 
before marriage—ain’t it a bore ?” 

“ I should think not,” replied Dupesby. " If I were any body I would do 
my best to cut j’-oti out; but you know I am nobody—a mere straw cast by 
chance in* the stream of society, to lj(p carried wherever the whirlings of the 
current choose to toss me.” 

“ 'rhougb you have no legal governor, Dupesby, you are a clever fellow, and 
make an infinity of tin in some way or another.” 

“ I do my best to earn enough to live upon, and owe no man a shilling.” 

“ I wish I could say so—1 owe a great deal,” said Tim}>kinson, sighing as he 
poured out a large glass of champagne, and tossed it olF. ” If it was not for my 
debts and my governor’s extravagance, 1 would see Sir Sampson’s daughter at 
York before J would tie myself up yet.” 

“ Well, I wish I had your chance, that is all. I think Miss Isabella Dross a 
very nice person, and wntli one-eighth of her fortune 1 would soon be as rich as 
the baronet.” 

I don’t doubt it. You are a clever fellow, and would soon turn hundreds 
into thousands. I never could think and scheme as you do—at school 1 got —*’ 

“ Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verbes.” 

“ And at college I got—” 

“ Expelled for bribing the college banker to get you a prize essay written by 
a poor bible-clerk, and passing it orf’ as your own.” 

“ Yes, exactly; and in the guards 1 nearly got—” 

” (’ashiered for being too lazy to appear upon parade now and then.” 

“ How cou/d 1 hel]) it r” inquired Timpky; “ you know I was at Epsom one 
day, at Jackson’s rooms on the second, and was engaged to finish the rubber 
match with the billiard-marker at the tables in Jermyn-street on the third.” 

” All of which might bat e been done easily enough with a little management,” 
said Mr. Dujiesby. “ Hut now, as to your wealtliy^bride—you must not give 
way to your indolence in that quarter, or you will lose her. Recollect, she is 
surrounded by suitors, and who will not fail to draw her attention to ypur neg¬ 
lect of her.” 

” It is a bore. I do not want to lose her, for we want her tin, and yet 1 can- 
rot play the constant Inver.” 

Cannot 3 ’ou do it by deputy r” inquired'Dupesby. > 

. ” A capital notion ; but whom shall I get to do deputy, eh ?” 

” I unll be your deputy for a few thousands,” said Dupesby, looking fi.xedly 
and earnestly on his friend. 

’• Will you, then you shall. I’ll stump up handsome when we’re spliced— 
but, eh ? I don’t know; you are a handsome fellow, and might put in a word 
for yourself.” 

VOL. II., NO. Xll. 
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* Hoaioar—you knour—llinidqr—honour! BmuIm tou, though not gmto 
upon wo large or ao dark a ecale, are much admired or the women. Tnoee 
auburn locks, and those flashing blue eyes, have done execution before 
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" Well, that’s true enough—but somehow you dark fdlowa, with great coarse 
trhiskers, get the better of us.” 

“ What, jealous, TiuMky ?” 

” Jealous! oh no! Come, that’s rather too good; and to prove it, I will in¬ 
troduce you to-night, and you shall do the agreeable/or me to the great heiress.” 

Mr. Dumsby agreed, playfully warning his friend TImpky, that if the lady 
showed a decided preference for the deputy, he would run on with her. 

As Mr. Humblebee did not think it likely that any ladjPwt/A tin, as he called 
inoney, would marry a mere adventurer—the natural son of some great unknown, 
in prefereni'e to a good-looking young man of good family and some reputation, 
as a lady and time-killer, he smiled very good-humouredly, and offered to bet 
” five to one such an event never came off*.” Mr. Dupesby booked the bet 
** in jionies” but Umpky only smiled the more good-naturedly. 

The intr(jduction was effected on the same evening, after a pleasant Uttle 
dinner at Signora Srhnappe’s lodgings—and within three weeks of that memo¬ 
rable evening. Miss Isabella Dross was privately married to the handsome and 
scheming Mr. Dupesby. A note to his friend 'Dmpky ran thus : “ Dear Timp- 
ky,~I will trouble you for five ponies—Isabella is mine. Yours truly, Staf¬ 
ford Dijhksuy.” ‘ 

Mr. Timpkinson Bumblebee was in the Post of the following morning 
amongst the list of the departed—not from this life—^but from London for Paris. 

I roust beg my reader to fancy himself in St. James’ square, about eleven 
o’clock of the day of the marriage. 

" Mrs. Lascelles, madam,” said Sir Sampson, laying down the newspaper in 
which he had been reading the city article and the gazette only, ” I am going 
into the city. I have a presentiiftent that something will happen to-day which 
will very much astonish me.” 

“ Why do you think so ?” inquired his sister. 

*' I dreamed last night a very uncomfortable dream. 1 thougnt a favourite 
speculation of mine had turned out a dead failure, and that somehow or another 
Isabella was the cause of it. It was the utter ruin of the Grand Junction 
Banking Company.” 

” Pooh—nonsense, Sir Sampson} put no faith in dreams. What should 
your daughter have to do with junction companies ?” 

” I cannot tell; but I dreamed the same dream three times. But where is 
my (rirl ? 1 have not seen her this morning.” 

”^or 1,” said Mrs. Lascelles; ” she breakfasted in her own room, I suppose, 
for we were very late last night.” 

” It was a most delightful party, and I do not wonder at people 8ta]ring late. 
That Mr. Dupesby who, by the by, is a very clever fellow, seemed very attentive 
to Isabella, while that foolish feUow, her future husband. Bumblebee, paid her 
no sort of attention whatever.” 

** It is a great pity,” sedd Mrs. Lascelles, " that Mr. Dupesby is not the heir 
to the peerage instead of Ms friend. He is a roost charming person, and I am 
sure Isabella likes him ^tter than the inanimate, selfish puppy whom you 
have selected for her.” 

** She may like him as much as she pleases, provided she marries the other. 
I have set my heart upon the match, and come what will, nothing shall prevent 
its being made.” 

” Many a sUp between the cup and the lip,” said Mrs. Lascelles, smiling. 

" Not m tWa case, madam—^not in this case. Nothing can, notMng shall oceva 
to frustrate my plans,” said the baronet, laying his hand violently on the loo-table. 
Scarcely had he mad<f tMs rash assmtion, when the door was gently opened, 
and Mr. Dutiesby, with Isabella Imming on his arm, entered tiie room. Hie 
geatleinan looked proudly and victmiously at the papa and aunl^ while the lady 
odd down her head and gazed stedfiwtly on the carpet. Mrs. Lascelles, frinn 



tint mstmet bdooging of natural ri^t to the fair oex, fUt asrain^ that thtcou- 
pie before her were man and wife, jlie baronet felt that something waa 
out he could not tell what. His blood retired from the extremities of hie peis 
son to his heart; his fece was pale; his hands shook, and hia voice trembled aa 
he said, ** Eh i — what — ^what is the matter f ” 

" Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Dupesby, my dear sir,** said the gentle>r 
man. 

" Dear father, dear aunt—^forgive me—I am manied.*’ 

" Eh i —^what ?” said the father. 

** How ?—^married ?” screamed the aunt. 

" Married this morning, by hcence, in St. James' church, and here is the 
certificate,” said the bfidegroom. 

“ 1 woidd have asked your consent,” said the * mourning bride,' weeping, 
" but 1 knew it would be useless; you were so b^t upon my marrying that dis¬ 
agreeable Bumblebee.” 

” Swindled by aU that’s rascally!” shouted the baronet. 

” Most imprudent, to say the least of it,” said his sister. 

Isabella threw herself upon her knees before her father, but he spumed her 
from him, and was about to curse her, when Mr. Dupesby stepped up to him 
and whispered something in his ear. 

What It was that was whispered was never known precisely; the only word 
that was heard distinctly, was "junction.” The consequence was that the ba¬ 
ronet Idft the room with the bridegroom, and returned in about half an hour, 
and placed his daughter in her husband’s arms, bidding God bless her. Lord 
Dumbledore wintered in Naples. 

Four years passed over the heads of the bride and bridegroom in comparative 
happiness. They lived principally at the estate in Sussex, whence the latter went 
now and then to assist his father in earring out some bold plans of his sug- 

f esting. These schemes had prospered beyond their warmest expectations; but 
lupesoy had talents for planning—Sir Sampson caution and habits of business 
for carrying those plans out. Death, however, which knocks at the door of thv 
rich as well as the poor man, gave a double rat-tat at the mansion in St. James’- 
square. I'he baronet could not say “ not at home.” He was buried by thd 
Banting of his day in great splendour, at the private chapel of the estate wluch 
he had purchased for his country residence. 

Mrs. Lascelles still resided with her niece, for Mr. Dupesby liked her much, 
and thought her a safe and valuable companion for his wife, from whom he was 
now frequently absent, engaged in winding up the affairs of his father-in-law, 
and in forming plans to add to what was already too much for him to manage 
comfortably. 

In an evil hour he expressed his intention openly in the Stock Exchange to 
ruin a great capitalist, who had thwarted him in one of his schemes, by takinu a 
government contract, of which he had made sure, " I will ruin him!” cried ne. 

" Ah! ah!” laughed the successful Israelite,” there is two as can play at dat game." 

As the subject was openly talked of, it excited a great deal oHnterest,!^ bets 
were laid to a large amount, the odds being greatly in favour of Dupesby. Tl^ 
Jews, however, combined together against Dupesby, who was too proud of his 
own abilities to ask or take advice. The result was, that he was mined past all 
redemption. He relied upon information, which he beheved to be accurate, but 
which had been furnished at great expense and through untraceable channels 
by the enemy—risked more than his all to crush his foe, and lost it. I^adness 
followed—madness, curable only by death, which speedily relieved him of his 
sufferings. And what became of Isabella and her aunt? 

It was fortunate for her that she had a woman of strong mind with her daring 
the short but severe illness of her husband, or she would have sunk undw the 
blow. When his body was placed in the tomb beside her father’s Isabella turn¬ 
ed to her aunt, who had had a long intervi^ witii the Uwyers, ^d inquired 
what was to be done. ” We must go forth into the world, my child, and seek 
a Imng as we best may, for we have nothing left to depend upm. We are wenrss 
than beggars, for the assets, large as they are, will not covtf the debts. We 
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must leave this house immediately, and where to ^o 1 know not, nave to my 
brother's home, and he is scarcely able to maintain bis own wife and children. 
Fortunate it is however that you are childless, though you have often murmured 
agsdnst Providence for not having blessed you with an heir to all your wealth.” 

“ Fortunate, indeed !” said Isabella, " but I will never murmur more. For 
myself I can sul>rait to any thing; but to see my children .starving round me, I 
could not endure it. Would that I had but one friend left to aid me!” Scarce¬ 
ly had Isabella uttered this wish, when a servant told her that a gentleman wished 
to sec her. She bid him enter. It was Simon Hughes, Sir Sampson Dross’s 
first clerk. He came to oiler a home for a short time to the child of his former 
patron, lie had bought the army accoutrement business from his master, and 
nad been so far successful as to have been able to .support and educate a large 
family on tlie profits of it. 

Isabella, with her aunt, removed to her former home, and afterwards being as¬ 
sisted by Simon with a small loan, they set up a school in the country. They 
succeeded beyond their liojies, but their «ncccss was not la«ling. 

Tlie scaslet fever, in its worst form, broke out m the sihool. Mrs. Lascelles 
was the first victim to its violence. Several ofllie childien died. All sickened, 
and the sjiof was as it were tabooed ever afle'Wiinl-*. After much struggling in 
diifercnt scenes, wearied with grief and adversity, the Ueire.ss found rest in the 
Widows’ Almshou'C .—New Monthly Mnyazine for November. 


ZlLLAll—THE ONLY CHILD, 

Various are the lessons that may be learned from what we happen to witness 
in our daily walks, Joy and sorrow, toil and lu.\ury, meet the eye in rapid 
succession, as we travel >>0 the streets of a great city. Scarcely has the sprightly 
maiden of sixteen summers gladdened our path, than it i.s o’ershadowed by the 
lonely widow in her garb of vvo. The e.xhilarating cfTect of the rosy face and 
springing step of a merry child, is suddenly checked by the sight of the white 
hair and stooping gait ot an aged man. The weary labourer and the gay man 
of fashion, the lowly mcnd’caut and the high-born dame, may be seen side by 
side; all pass on their way, some to scenes of plc.isure, others to those of misery. 
But amidst the different objects whi'-h suggest serious reflections in the mind 
of an observant pedestrian, lew afford a wider field for contemplation than the 
frequent removals which we cannot fail to notice as we go through the several 
quarters of the metropolis. 'I’he upholsterer’s cart, laden with costly furniture, 
and the humble truck which hears awaj'^ the homely chattels of the working-man. 
have each a history connected with them. Ha})piiiess is not always packed up 
with the magnificence of the former; nor is discontent the itivariahlecoinjianion 
of the latter. Such were my thoughts one day when walking through one of 
the fine squares of London many years ago. A handsome house attracted my 
attention, from the circumstance of there being a large wagon at the door; and 
between the windows of the ground-floor were printed notices, announcing that 
in a few days there ivould be a sale. An air of sadness was risible on the coun¬ 
tenances of the domestics, as they moved to and fro with diflTerent pieces of 
furniture, which they deposited in the wagon; and as I stood for a moment 
reading the printed notice, I heard one of them say, “ No, no. Will, that's not 
to go—it is to be sold. Master couldn’t bear to see it.” I looked hastily round, 
and beheld a pretty little table—such as the Frencli call a bonheur duJour —sur¬ 
mounted by a small bookcase, opening with glass doors, which were lined with 
green silk. Now, I do not consider that it is necessary for a writer to slate how 
he acquires his information, or collects his stories. These are the secrets of his 
art; and having premised this, I shall siuiplv relate the history of the little work¬ 
table, or rather of its oivner, the beautiful Zillah. 

She ivas an only diild, and, as may be supposed, a beloved one. Reared in 
the midst of luxury, her every wish anticipated and gratified, she grew up 
without the slightest idea of the necessity of practising self-control. She was 
genero’us and affectionate, intelligent and accomplished, and her sweet counte- 
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nance often proved an excuse in the eyes of indulgent friends for her wayward-* 
ness and self-nill. Sometimes when Zillah proposed some wild scheme^ her 
gentle mother would venture to remonstrate, but had not firmness to resist the 
playful embrace and merry laugh of her idolised daughter; so that the latter in¬ 
variably succeeded in obtaining the fulfilment of her wishes, were they ever so 
extravagant. Zillah had attained her eighteenth year, and several suitors bad 
aspired to her hand. Her parents did not attempt to control her choice, until 
they discovered that it had been decided in favour of an individual, whom they 
had frequently met in society, and whose dis])obitiun and principles were, in 
their oiiinion, ill cah’ulafed to insure her hajipiness. 

For the first time the indulged Zillah met with opposition from her father and 
mother, and her lower was forbidden tbeir house. Irritated by this unusual, 
and, in her e'^tiination, liursh cvercise of ]iarental authority, the inconsiderate 
self-willed girl sccietly left her buiiie, and those who had so tenderly cherished 
her from the hour she fust saw the light, and i-ontracled a hasty marriage with 
one of whom she knew but little. Before her departure, she placed in the work¬ 
table aliovc-inentioned a short letter to her paieiits, informing them of the step 
she was about to take, and her determination to become the wife of Mr — 

When the news of Zillali’s flight was cominunicated to her mother, she ■was 
struck with grief and alarm, and for some lime remained W'eeping over the little 
bonheur du jour with the letter in her hand. She was found in this attitude by 
her husband, whose indignation overpowered his paternal stlection, and he de¬ 
clared -that no entreaties should ever make him hold any intercourse with his 
ungrateful child. For two long years he kept his resolution, and resisted the 
tears and jileadings of his wiii‘; and at length forbade any one to mention 
Zillah’s name in his jireseiice. Indeed the sight of anything which had belonged 
to her caused such violent jiaroxysms of anger, that it was alarming to witness 
them. The afflicted mother was therefore compelled to conceal the deep sorrow 
which was undermining her health, for s.hc durst not sjieak of the cause of her 
grief. She knew that her husband mourne'l in secret also, although his sterner 
nature would not allow him to confess it; and bhe still cherished the hope, that 
by patiently yielding to his commands, he would in time consent to a reconcilia¬ 
tion with their unhappy child. 

At last some friends of the family persuaded the distressed parents to remove 
from their house in town, and reside in the country, trusting that a coinjilete 
change of scene might be of service. It was at this juncture that the removal 
of the furniture, described at the commencement of this tale, took place; and 
it will now he understood by the reader why the little work-table was to he sold. 

But it is time to b]jeak of its once hajipy ])ossessor, immediately after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to Paris, and, for some months, the 
young couple apjiearcd to be free from all care, and to be devoted to each other. 
Ziilali’s aliection was true and disinterested j she had proved this, at the ex¬ 
pense of every dutiful feeling towards her parents; but, alas ! that alFection was 
unworthily bestowed. 

Mr. —— was proud of his youthful wife’s grace and beauty, but liis heart 
was too much absorbed by avarice, to loor any human being. He knew she 
was an only child, and reputed to he a great heiress. Seeing that she was art¬ 
less and generous, he wrought upon her noble nature, by representing that his 
want of an adequate fortune was the sole cause of her parents’ oppositioii to their 
union. If Zillah had not been blinded by a misplaced affection, she would in¬ 
stantly have repelled such an unjust assertion,for she must have knovtfu that her 
father and mother were incapable of placing any mere worldly advantages in com¬ 
petition with her happiness. Alas ! she was destined soon to discover that their 
reasons for refusing to sanction her marriage were but too just, and that she 
had been deceived by empty professions of love; for when her^hushand found 
that his wife’s wealthy parents persevered in refusing to hold the slightest com¬ 
munication with her—that letters, soliciting pai'don, were returned unopened— 
and that the fortune he had imagined she would inherit was made over to a 
distant branch of the family, his conduct towards her completely changed. 
Then the unhappy Zillah began to experience the most cruel neglect from the 
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atOf iMing to whom she had a right to look up for prelection and tenderness: 
Htuen she was left alone for hours, to weep over her filial disobedience; and 
when her husband found her beautiful countenance pale and altered from the 
nffects of grief, he would coldly turn away, without uttering a word of con- 
sblarion; or else he would upbraid her for making hie home miserable. 

It was in the second year of this most unfortunate marriage, and Zillah was 
ntting beside the Uttle bed of her infant child, thinking of her once happy 
home, of her indulgent father and gentle mother, when the clocks of,the gay 
city, striking the hour of midnight, recalled her wandering thoughts. She 
rose,, and o;^niog the window, looked out into the street, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of her husband, who had been absent, as usual, for many hoprs. Ail 
was still; the moon shed a clear placid light on every obfect. Z^ah fixed her 
tearful eyes on the beautiful orb, and thought of the mansions of the blest. 
She praved for strength to bear her sorows, and humbled herself before Him 
who looks upon the lowly and the contrite with tender compassion. 

At length the sound of carriage wheels met the ear of the anxious wife, and 
she soon i>erceived a hackney coach at the end of the street. As it approached, 
her heart beat violently, an indefinable sensation of fear suddenly assailed her. 
The vehicle stopped at the large pttrte cochere of the house, and the porter was 
summoned to open the gate. Ziilah hastily closed the window, and writed tre¬ 
mulously for the anhral of her husband, whom she now heard slowly ascending 
the stairs. When b« entered the room, she was alarmed at the expression of his 
countenance. His c\ea were sunken, and his face deadly pale. It was evident 
that he was ill. “ You are suffering, dear Richard,” exclaimed Zillah (tenderly, 
for at that moment all tlie affectionate emotions of her young heart, which he had 
so often slighted and rejected, returned. “ O tell me what is the matter ?” 

*'I am ill, ZiUah,” replied he in a hollow voice, and talung her small hand, 
he pressed it against his burnina forehead. 

We will have advice instantly,” cried she, and immediately despatched the 

{ lorter for a physician, who speedi'y arrived, and pronounced the patient to be 
abouring under the distressing symptoms of a low fever. 

For many a long day and weary night did Zillah watch by the sick-bed of her 
husband, nursing him with the most tender care, and forgetting all his past un- 
kindness at the sight of his sufferings, llis malady terminated fatally, and poor 
Zillah was left a widow, in a foreign land, and without friends; for peculiar 
circumstances had prevented the young couple from forming any acquaintances 
in Paris, who might have been usef^ to them. The only drop of comfort in 
the youthful widow’s cup of sorrow was the reflection, that her husband had ap¬ 
preciated her affectionate attentions, and had asked her forgiveness for the 
troubles his selfishness had brought upon her. 

Zillah mourned for her departed husband with the deepest sorrow, for she had 
loved him with all the disinterested tenderness of a woman’s heart. She recall¬ 
ed the days when she first knew him, when he had gained her youthful affections 
by bis apparent devotedness to her, and his promises of unchangeable regard. 
Ail these recollections were attended with painful thoughts of her parents, and 
of the desolate condition of herself and infant daughter; and it was only by 
resorting to the hipest of all sources of consolation, that she was enabled to 
support her heavy amictions. 

in order to obtain medical assistance, and to defray the funeral expenses, 
Zillah had (through the instrumentality of a worthy nurse, who had sometimes 
shared het long watchings) disposed of all the valuables she possessed, and she 
was now nearly penniless. It was with a brealdng heart that she once more sat 
down to write to her father. Alas I the letter was returned to her through the 
MSt oflice! marked ^ it was by the ensigns of wo, it had not been opened by 
her parents, 'i^s circumstance almost overwhelmed her, and she gazed on her 
innocent child m an agony of grief. In hojw that her father would relent, 
md send her some pecuniary aid, the afflicted widow had suffered the rent of 
wr apartments to accumulate, and the proprietress was now impatient for pay- 
amt. She sent for her, however, and implored her to wait a little longer. 
Sue wuman reluctantly consented to wait for her money, but she told the an- 
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happy ZUl^j moit decidedly, that ahe must quit the house on the folloudiig d^. 

morning came and ZUlu packed up the few articles the posseseed, whira 
principally consisted of her baby’s clothes, for she had been compelled to part 
with most of her own, and having locked the small trunk, she seatra herself upon 
it, and burst into tears. Those tears were such as angels rejoice to see, for they 
were shed by a sincere penitent. After a while, the desolate widow drew firom 
her pocket a little bible, the gift of her beloved mother. She opened the sacred 
volume, and fallinj; on her knees, read some of the blessed promise which 
abound in its inspired pages. Strengthened and comforted, she remained for 
i^ome time in her humble attitude, her face buried in her hands. When she ross^ 
she perceived the proprietress of the house standing gazing upon her. 

The woman haa entered the apartment with the view of hastening the depar¬ 
ture of her poor lodger, but was diverted from her purpose by the sight of the 
widow on her knees. The timid glance which responded to her astonished gase 
touched the heart of the landlady, and she said in a gentle tone, " You are well, 
znadame, I hope 1" 

Zillah thanked her for the inquiiy, and added, pointing at the same time to¬ 
wards the bed, “ As soon as my child awakes, 1 will go ; but-” And here 

her voice failed her, for she knew not whither she should direct her steps. 

The landlady turned away, and, for once, forgot her rigid maxims in her 
sympathy for the beautiful and patient ci'eatui e before her. At last she said. 

Have you no friends, madame, in England, to whom you could write and 
state yeur situation ? If you have, and would like to occupy a small room in 
another part of my house, you are welcome to stav here until you get an answer.” 

What a load seemed to be removed from poor IZillah’s mind by this proposal I 
Gladly was it accepted, though just then she knew not to whom to write. 

“ And now, madame,” resumed the landlady, seating herself with an air of 
protection and good humour, “ it strikes me that you might employ your talents, 
and so gain a little money.” 

“ 1 sh^onld be glad to do so,” replied Zillah, " but in what manner ?” 

“ Give lessons in your own language, and in mnsic,” returned the proprie¬ 
tress ; ” even royal folks have so employed themselves, before now, in foreign 
parts.” 

“ I am most willing,” said Zillah; and it was then agreed that the widow 
should remove immediately to the small room, and that the landlady should 
endeavour to procure some pupils for her. 

Zillah now felt a cheerfulness of spirit to which she had been long a stranger. 
She took possession of her new abode with a grateful heart, and occupied herself 
in arranging the humble furniture in the most commodious way, and in forming 
plans for the profitable employment of her time. One day, as she was dressing 
her little girl, singing all the while a simple English air, in order to amuse the 
sprightly child, the porter of the house knocked at the door of the modest apart¬ 
ment. widow opened it, and the man put a letter into her hand, saying, 
“ Forty sous, madame, if you please.” 

“ Forty sous for a letter! it must be from England,” thought the agitated 
Zillah, and then she remembered that she had scarcely so much as that sum. 
The porter marked the expressbn of the widow’s countenance; he was a kind- 
hearted old man, and he said rapidly, “ Madame need not pay for it now; it is 
of no consequence, and 1 am in a great hurry.” 

He then ran down stairs as briskly as a youth of twenty, and his heart was 
as light too. He “ would sooner lose three tunes the sum,” he said fb his wife, 
” than give a moment’s pain to such a sweet young lady.” And, to the credit 
of his spouse be it recorded, she quite agreed with him. 

But we must leave the good-natured ^rters, and return to poor Zillah. With 
a trembling hand she opened the letter. It was from^er mother’s cousin, an 
aged lady, to whom the afflicted widow had written immediately after hff hua- 
band’s aeath; by some accident ZiUah’s letter had wandered out of its ooutue, 
and thus the answer also had been delayed. ZiUah had long abandoned aU 
of hearing from this venerable relative, and feared she was dead; for she frit 
sore that her appeal for succour would not have been left unnoticed, it had 
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ttiched tbe heads of Her cousin. The letter ududh sbe nov pmused proired hoir 
justly she had appreciated the kind old lady’s dis^ositton, for it mu of tender 
euid Wthiny expressions, and contained a remittance of fifty pounds, with an 
earnest recommendation to Zillah to return to England immeoiately, and take 
Wp her abode at the house of her benevolent cousin. 

Zillah bought her heart would burst, from the effect of sudden joy, and . 
she was obliged to put the letter aside for a few moments, and spe^ to her 
child, in order to recover herself. At length a flood of tears came to her relief. 
As she now listened to the sound of approaching footsteps, how different were 
her sensations to what they would have been an hour before! Then she would 
have dreaded lest the landlady had repented of her permission for her to remain 
in the house, and a thousand other vague fears would hifire taken possession of 
her sensitive mind. But now she wished to see the proprietress, to tell her the 
good news, to thank her for her kindness, for Zillw quite forgot that she had 
met with anything else from her. It was, then, with an elastic step and smiling 
&ce that she answered the summons at the door of her humble chamber; but 
instead of the landlady, she was greeted by a little sprightly lass, the good por¬ 
ter’s daughter, who presented to Zillah a covered cup, saying, as she did so, 
** Mainan begs madame will take a little chocolate; it is very good, and maman 
has just made it on purpose for madame.” 

A bright drop rested for a moment on the long dark eyelashes of the young 
widow, and then it lell on the extended hand of the little French maiden as she 
held the cup towards her. The child possessed all the tact of her nation, and 
took no notice of this evidence of some strong feeling, but began to oaress the 
infant whom Zillah held in her arms. ” Ah, how pretty she is, madame,” said 
good-natured girl ; what sweet blue eyes she has!” Zillah smiled through 
her tears, and said, ” Thank you ray httle Angehque ; and pray, tell your mother 
that 1 am much obliged to her, and that I accept her kind offering with pleasure.” 

” But madame must take it diiectly, while it is quite hot,” replied the child, 

" dr it will not be so nice.” So saying, she was hastily descending the stairs, when 
ZUlah called her back, and begged that she would request the landlady to come 
to speak to her as soon as convenient. 

When Angehque re-entered her mother’s lodge, and had delivered the mes¬ 
sages intrusted to her, she added, ”The lady shed tears, maman, when she took 
the cup out of my hand.” 

” Did she 1” said the portress. ” Poor young creature, she has heard of some 
fresh troubles, perhaps, in that letter; but run, tell madame that she is wanted up 
stairs.” The Landlady soon presented herself, and Zillah communicated to her the 
pleasing change in her affairs. The intelligence was received with great satis¬ 
faction ; and, to do her justice, it was not merely the prospect of obtaining the 
payment of the money owing to herself that produced this emotion. She was 
really and truly pleased that Zillah was thus reheyed from her troubles—^for she 
thought only of pecuniary ones—and sbe apologised for the harshness she had 
formerly been guilty of quite as much from a sense of regret as from that of 
shame. 

We must pass over the details of ZUlah’s movements, and hasten her return 
to her native land. Before leaving Paris, however, she had the pleasure of tee* 
thynig her gratitude to the worthy porter and his wife for their sympathy in her 
hour of need. The poor people shed tears as they bade her adieu, and Ang^que 
waved her handkerchief until she could no longer see the carriage. 

Travelling was not so expeditious in those times as it is now, and many days 
elapsed before Zdlah and her little £Uen found th^selves in London. It was 
late in the evening when they arrived at their coumn Mildred’s residence. The 
old lady left her seat at the drawing-room window, where she had been watching 
for them, andshastenea down stairs to receive the widow and her child. No 
words were spoken by ttther nai^, but they dasped each othor in their arms, 
and wept. At last Mrs. Mddrea dhseimaged herself from Zillah, and turned to¬ 
wards EUen, who, attracted by the ligms and bustle, was laimbing and eloping 
hear little himds. ** She is a beauty 1” exclaimed coumn Mildrcd, taking the 
menry infant from ihe servant who hdd her. ” Hush,” said Zillah; ” do not 
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ny tbat} she may underatand you» younif as tib» tt, and that would be daii^i^ 
ous/* The little nrl latched again more merrily iiaa before and hid her roey 
face on her good consm’s shoulder. The old lady smiled affectikmately, uia 
caressed the child with great tenderness. 

Oh, how sweetly the voice of her kinswoman fell upon the ear of Zillah 1 and 
the sight of her fatherless child thus folded in her arms, added to her joy. But 
Mrs. mildred had yet much to accomplish. She had determined, aafar as 
lay in her power, to complete the work of peace which she had commeneed;. 
Taking the arm of the trembling Zillah beneath her own, ehe led her to tiki 
drawing>room, where she made her partake of some refreshment, soothing her 
all the time with words of affection and encouragement, and answeii]^ her 
questions respecting* her parents with tender caution. Zillah was too much 
excited to perceive me restndnt in her good cousin’s manner when speaking on 
the latter point; and her inquiries followed each other too rapidly to enable her 
to receive direct answers to all, so that in the confusion of her thoughts, she 
only recollected that her father and mother had left London, and were aeltled 
in the country. 

Fatigned with her journey, she was glad to retire to rest early, and her bene* 
volant kinswoman reserved any further communications until the next dkiy. 

The morning dawned, and Zillah arose refreshed and strengthened; but her 
heart yearned towards her parents, and she repeated the prayer she had so often 
offered to heaven, that she might be permitted to see them once again, and that 
their dbger might be changed for forgiveness. Mrs. Mildred enta%d her room 
while sh^ was dressing, and after an interchange of affectionate inquiries, they 
descended together to breakfast. 'Ihe social meal being over, they repaired to 
the library, which communicated with the drawing-room ny folding-doors. Hie 
kind old lady placed Zillah on the sofa, and twing her hand tenderly, as she 
sat down beside her, said, My love, 1 have an object to accomplish, in whidi 
you must assist me.” The young widow fixed her eyes anxiously on Mrs. 
Mildred, and replied, that an^hing which she could do to prove her gratithde 
to BO beloved a mend would indeed afford her great happiness, 

" Well, my dear,” returned her cousin, “ au that will be required is a httle 
patience and calmness, listen, then, to what 1 have to say, and do not inter¬ 
rupt me, since, for reasons which 1 will explain by and by, we have but a short 
time for conversation. I told you, my beloved Zillah, that your p^nts were 
gone to reside in the country. Several months had elapsed since their departure 
from town, when I received your letter from Paris; ana after I had answered 
I could not rest without making a great effort to induce your father to consent 
to a reconciliation with you.” 

” It was a deed worthy of an angel,” exclaimed Zillah in a voice trembling 
from emotion. 

” Hush, my love! time presses But last night your poor spirits were ungual 
to bear what I have to tell. I knew it was useless to write to your father, for 
had he seen your name in th*e letter, he would have refused to read it; so I took post 
horses, and went in person to plead your cause. Your mother was not at hon^ but 
I was welcomed most kindly by your father, who probably thought my visit was 
the result of one of the caprices of an old woman. 1 was anxious not to exeite 
my cousin, but I thought it advisable to disclose the obj^ of my sudden appm- 
ance at once, trusting to Providence for success. Taking his hand in mine, 
then-^ust as I hold yours now dear Zillah—1 said, * Cousin sAe is a widqw, in dis¬ 
tress, m a foreign land.* 1 felt your father’s hand tremble, and looking into hk 
face, saw that it was pale as a marble statne. I then ventured to contmoe in n 
low voice, * Forgive her, cousin; she is penitent.* 

** Yon spoke truth f” exclaimed Zillah passionately. God knows 1 em peni¬ 

tent!** 

Mrs. Mildred proceeded: ” 1 waited for your father to speak, and at last tike 
hard struggle betwee^atemal love and long-induced anger terminated. 
former triumphed. lie rushed from the room, wMUt loud sobs burst fruni bk 
breast 1 heard his groans as he paced the apartment above. Do not speak*** 
added the kind narrator* as she saw that ZiUw was agmn going to gks ntter- 
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mtt«e to her feelinga. “We have no time; here, love, take a little wine; you 
look faint.’' This was true. Poor Zillah could scarcely support herself. At 
last she said, “ Oo on, dear kind friend.” 

“ I must now be brief,” resumed Mrs. Mildred; ” suffice it to say, that your 
father forgave you, my dear cousin ; your mother had long ago done so; and 
when they both found that 1 had already sent to beg you would return immedi- ' 
ately to your native land, their joy was great. Your gentle mother seemed to 
f ptiw new life from the idea of seeing you and your infant; for, by degrees, I 
told them about you. And now, my love, tell me, do you fe» equal to a 
meeting vdth those dear parents from whom you have been so long separated ?” 

Oh yes!” said ZUlah weeping. " Oh, how I wish they were here!” Just 
then a carriage drove up to the house; but Mrs. Mildred d^ired Zillah to remain 
^ietly where she was, as she had given orders that they should not be disturbed. 
'Ihere waa however, a sound of feet on the stairs, and the old lady seemed 
agitated. The door of the adjoining room was opened, and some persons en¬ 
tered. Zillah was so absorbed, however, in her own feelings, that although she 
heard these movements, she was, as it were, unconscious of them. Mrs. Mild¬ 
red kissed her forehead, and then, saying that she would return in a few minutes, 
left the hbrary. 

The widow remained for a short space still engrossed hy her own thoughts. 
At last a voice, proceeding from the drawing-room ||||tled her. The tones 
were those she had h^d in her childhood; they werHlr mother’s gentle ac¬ 
cents ! Transfixed to the spot, Zillah sto^ in the middle of the room—her 
bands pressed agmnst her heating heart, and her beauUful head bent forward 
in the attitude of listening. Thus was she found by Mrs. Mildred, who entered, 
leading the little Ellen by the hand. The child ran to her ihother, and caught 
hold other robe with her tiny fingers. This action recalled Zillah to herself; 
and taking up the astonishea infant, she cried, “ Cousin, they are t/ure ! Oh, 
let me see them! My child will pleed for me.” 

“ You shall see them, dearest Zillah,” said the benevolent old lady, opening 
the folding doors, and the parents and child were soon in each other’s arms. 

Forgiveness and iHsnitence marked that meeting, and sorrow was soothed by 
the voice of affection. Tears fell abundantly, but they consoled and relieved 
the heart. Tlie little Ellen was caressed in her tarn, and her young mother 
smiled through her tears, when she beard her own beloved parents express their 
admiration of her infantine beauty. But with these joyous feelings sad recollec¬ 
tions were mingled. Zillah thought of her husband, whom she had so much 
loved, and for whoso sake she had suffered so severely. She could have wished 
that he, too, had been spared to acknowledge his errors to her jiarents, and to 
receive their {lardon. These beloved relatives guessed the thoughts which were 
passing through her mind, and they spoke indulgently of the dead, avoiding all 
allusions to his errors. Mrs. Mildred had retired from the affecting scene, and 
was weeping for joy in the next room. Her heart was all kindness, and her 
feelings as unsophisticated as those of a child. She was now summoned to 
join those who owed their present happiness to her. It was soon settled that 
cousin Mildred’s society was essential to their future comfort, and that they 
never could be separated from her. A few weeks, therefore, after this happy 
meeting, the whole family went into the country, where they passed the remam- 
der of uieir days in peace, Zillah devoting herself to the comfort of her beloved 
patents i^d cousin, and thus endeavouring to atone for the many sorrows of 
which she had been the cause.— Chamber^ Jourml. 

Anotrsu Avriai..-— Mr. Monck Mason is exhibiting, at Willis's Rooms, a large 
model of a Balloon propeljed by machinery. The balloon is sapported in the air by the 
ordinary meana«of hydrogen gas; the propelling power is the Archimedean serew, 
worked, in the model, by a spring whMl; and the balloon can be made to ascend or 
descend, to a limited extent, by raising or lowering an attodied rudder. Ihe contri¬ 
vance is ingenious, and the experiments were successful. As it is not offered as a mo¬ 
del of an aerial locomotive by which road and rulway travelling are to be superseded, we 
are not caUed on to point out those inherent defects whieh would prove insurmountable 
dMrtaeles to any such ptactioal (^iplicatbn of it.—AfAenowm, 2>ec. 2. 
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NOTICES 0 F N E W WORKS. 

77*e BirihriffM, and other Tales, By Mbs. Gobb. 

Mrs. Gorb may justly be ranked as one of the most brilliant and talented 
writers of the day. Her previous well-earned reputation led us to expect much 
from the announcement of a new novel from her pen, and in that expectation 
we assuredly have not been disappointed. The J^rthrigkt we deem the most 
finished of her productions. In almost every point, it is a masterly performance. 
It is a tale of exceeding power compressed within the compass of a volume; 
yet, withal, so beautimUy rounded and complete as to be capable of pleasing 
the most fastidious, and gratifying those who maybe most prone to excitement. 
Our authoress is pre-eminently the painter of aristocratic life and manners. 
Though some of her tales contain true and affecting representations of humble 
life, yet this does not seem the atmosphere in which she breathes freely. She 
loves a high element, and moves through it with a grace peculiarly her own. 
She deals chiefly with character, and has hitherto considered plot a secondary 
matter. Her materials for incident are drawn from veritable Ufe—^but life so 
far idealised that, whi le it rests on the basis of reality, it still satisfies the most 
ardent imagination. ^|bke some of her great predecessors, whose simplicity 
of manner seemed to tHr its rise from nature, her’s is that of a high art. She 
is a povl^rful as well as a pohshed writer. One gift she possesses beyond most 
of her coittempoi’aries in the field of fiction—it is that of compression; a con¬ 
sciousness of power makes her sparing of language; she looks to thoughts 
rather than to words, and <>eems nothing daunted at breaking through the im¬ 
memorial custom of allowing three volumes at least to a fashionable novel. 
Had she lived with the Smiths and the Montagues and the sentimental and 
sickly scribblers of a former age, she would have made sad havoc among them} 
the “ Minerva Press” would have been paralysed by her influence, and she 
imght have had cause to congratulate herself if she escaped being smothered 
under the voluminous piles of six-volume romances heaped upon her by the 
hands ot those horror-stricken devotees of wordy nonsense. Her personages 
are by no means sentimentahsts. She cannot exaggerate—^this in an author is 
an inestimable quality. She is little of a colourist—she looks more to form than 
to drapery. If, as we have said, in her delineations the ideal is manifested, it 
so nearly approaches the confines of reality that it is at once taken for truth. 
J udging from the present volume alone, without reference to her other works, 
we deem her second to no writer of her class. Her characters are each con¬ 
sistent, clear, and well-defined; they are the faithful representatives of their 
respective kinds—yet still preserving their individuality intact. Possessing such 
powers, we cannot but wish that her moral perceptions should be well regulated 
and acute, and that her courage should equal her sensibility—^nor are our 
wishes left ungratified. Though she walks m lofty places, she moves straight¬ 
forward, steadily, courageously; she never falters in her determination; 
wherever she finds evil she exposes it, and the faintest traces of virtue are 
neither neglected nor reckoned unworthy of consideration. This gives a heal¬ 
thy hue to her philosophy, and in a great measure ensures her successful cha¬ 
racterization. Amid her least attractive or darkest pictures there are gleams of 
sunshine—the aristocratic and well-bred Mary Stanley could discern tenement 
and merit in plain ilfr. Everard Sparks —and the stem and proudly vindictive 
father of the unfortunate Mary could kneel at his departed daughter’s feet, 
and beg the melancholy consolation of placing her remains among the tombs of 
her hi^bom ancestors. A fine genius not only know8,.but feels, that in spite 
of aU artificial distinctions the heart of humanitv is one; that *it ever yearns 
for a close, a universal sympathy with its kina, and that in this respect the 
fables of Eutopia and the visions of poetry may have their realizatioa. Our 
authoress is not a stranger to this feeling; it pervades her worlqi, and stan^ 
them with truthfidness. It would look more like sentimentally than cahn 
judges if we were to state with what breathless anxiety we perused the princi- 
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]«l atory contained in these TolumeB: we were at once prepossessed with it— 
we ww« taken at ilrst sight by surprise; instantaneously, as it were, we found 
otuwetves in meduu res—^in the very midst of excitement. 

There appeared a boldness in this mode of proceeding which startled uA. 
It seemed uke a suddeh Ihrowing-down of the gaonflet—a determination to 
falsify the parturient mantes of every snarling critic, from the ancient satirist 
downwards. We had, however, sOme fears thrt the skiliul writer had forgotten 
'her cunning, and that for once she was wrong in her calculation. We shall be 
candid enough to confess that we found ourselves mistaken; and we imagine 
that on tins pmnt we shall not form the solitary exception.—dtlos, Dec. 6. 


LITERARY OBITUARY. 

liXTTBaa from Egrot announce the death, in the 28th year of hie age, of Mr. deorge 
Uojrd, only son of Major Sir W. Lloyd. He was accidentally killed near ThebM, % 
the bursting of a fowling-piece on the 1 Otb of October. Mr. Lloyd was bom in India 
s^ ednoat^ in Germany. Though Mr. L. left India when a youA, he was tingularly 
wall acquainted with the character of the people of that country, and the modifimtions 
it had umletgone from European asBociations; he had devoted much time to the study 
of Middle Age history^ and particularly to the infiaenee of Saracenic sdenoe on Euro¬ 
pean elrilisatioB; and latterly to Egyptian antiquities. 

SiUman’t Journal snnoauoe* the death of Mr. Nicollet, at Waahiagtoa, on the 
11th of September, aged ti>oatfarty>eigbt. “Mr. Nicollet’s labours," sayaF^f.^ilUman, 
“ in the departments of physical astronomy and geography are well known. Mr. Nicollet 
came to this country about ten years since, and has been engaged principally in carrying 
out a survey—geographical, topographical, astronomical, and geological—of the vast 
region emnrac^ by the sources of the Missisbippi and Misaouri Rivers. His map of 
this important labour was completed before bis death, and was shown by him at the 
Assodation of American Geologists in Api il last, at Albany, and referred to in expla¬ 
nation of an Interesting paper on the geology of the region in question. Mr. NicoUet 
alM devoted modi effort to the eoHectioi, and preservation of the various Indian dialecta 
and in fact every thing whioh could fllustrate the history of tins interesting race." 

Rev. W. L. Rham ^ed in Berkshire, on the Slst October, aged 64. He was of 
a German fomily, bat bom in Switzerland, and well known as a very able writer on 
agriottltnre. Mr. Rham contributed many valnable papers to the Journal of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society, the Penny Cyclopaedia, and the Gardenera* Chronicle.— Athenaum. 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 

Great Britain. —The express Mail with inteUk^ce to the 6th of Decem¬ 
ber arrived in Calcutta on the 19th of Janua^. Ihe queen during the montii 
of November visited Drayton Manor, the residence of Sir Robert reel, Chata- 
worth (Duke of Devonshire) and Belvoir Castle (Duke of Rutland.)—^Tbe 
Anti-Com-law League have determined to raise the sum of £100,000, for car¬ 
rying cm the operations of the League, which now mctend to the suppressiim 
of bribery at mectiona.—^The trial of O’Connell and other repealers, was fixed 
for the 18th of January. 

Brarii..—O n the 4th of September, the Emperor of Brazil was united in 
mxrriage to the sister of the king of the Two Sicilies. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 

At the date of the latest advices there was no change of consequence in the 
manu&etnring interests of England to notice.—llie stocks continue to main¬ 
tain a firm portion, with a alight improvement ti£ prices in consols. 

IBICES OF THE Public Funds, Dbg. 6. 

Bunk Stack, 181| | Reduced 3 P. C. 98f f; 3 P. C. Consols, 96|; Redueed 3| 
P, C. 102i( 8iP. C. New Autuaties 102t ^; Long Anns. 12 .(f; India Bonds, 73 
7b p. I Bxdwqiuer Bills Ifd 86 7 9 p.; E^Mtiiah 8 P. C. 16f; Belgbus b P. C. 19H* 
Bb li liM s j i, 7#| t M«xicu%^j)li. 



LOCAL REGISTER. 

PROCEEDINQS OF SOCIETIES 


AsiATie Sooiwcr.—At tiie omuil montitly meeting of tbis boily luAd cm tim ftAiNa* 
lut—the Right RatrwMd the Lord Biehop In tiie ofaiair—the foUowing i»iiiiiuniloati««| 
were reed ftom IMejor Tro 5 rBr, etetihf that up to 4rh April laathe had not fiioee(Ml«> 
ed in leoprering the lost eoneignment of the Idahabharata from London. 2, firam t3o« 
eemiDent a report by Dr. W. Jameiton, on the geology, xool^, &e. of <he Pne^ab end 
of part of AfQ^uniatan. 3, from tihe aame* a report by Ci^. Onhasion tiMftaonrbeaal 
Shoe. Itom C^. Cnnningliamat Amfaala a etvffed aj^imen of the peegdo/ ormow^iih 
of the Spitti vaUey. From Capt. WiUianu, Arraoan, a gold ooin, fonnd in CSheedocdW 
niobably a eoia of aome of the Eastern Islands. The report of tin Oorator Msacmaa 
Bconomic Geology tor May stated the receipt—I, of six apecimeMer tobaoeo and teroif 
sugar soils ftom Knmool; i, an additional box vX sperimeas from tin mnd rokesMe 
at Arracao; and 3, a nnmber of geok^cal spOdmens obtained by Rev. Mr. Pnrtt, efe 
various parts on bis recent voyage. 

AoRiein:.TirRAL anh HoB.Ticui.Timia. Society.— A ganend meetiag was held on 
the 10th ^annary-.<the Hon. Sir J. P. Grant in the chair—when one gentleman win 
elected, and the names of right proposed for election as members. The offioe-beaMto 
for the current year were dected—Preetdenf, Hon. Sir 3. P. Grant; Filet iVwridsnfa^ 
C. K. Bobiaoni and W. Griffith, Esqa., Babooa Runcomul Sen and Dwarhanath 
gore ; Seeretoryr, d. Hnme, Esq.; i^pKty do end CoUeetor, A. H Bleohynden, 

£We have not room to specify the members of the different committees.] Thn ffrrt 
eommnnieation read was one from H. C. Tucker, Esq. in whirii he derii^ tint ae nn 
competitors hed come forward for the gold medel and three hundred mpeee offhred by 
him aa a prise to tin person who should show the largest new plantation of treea id Im 
Agra presidency at me olose of the year 1849,—it be IdPt to the dieoration M tin 
Society either to offer it again for the same ofajeet, or to transfer it as a prise to Ito 
awards for any one of the following ohjeetsof agrionltural ntitity“ let. A goodwrv 
nacfdor band book of agriculture, h^enltnre, and fiumiiig, snited to nativea of IndiS'^ 
giving them prncticMl hints on the improvement of produce by change of aeed, rotHtion 
of crops, artificial grasses the fbeding of cattle, &c. dec., with a brief explanation of ^ 
ratiowe. Such a work would also form a useful school-book. I should give the preferi* 
cnee to the Hindostanee, Persian character, as the vernacular and character most wide^ 
used by respectable natives. 2nd.—Tlie best practical papmron the Oasnr plasm ot tin 
N. W. Provinces, giving their ohemical analysis—the substances in whieii they an ledtati- 
dant and defirient,—^the best and cheapest means of removing, or ueutraliringtiniWmer* 
and supplying the latter, i. e. the proper manure for such lands,-~tiie vegetable produets^ 
indigenous orforetgn for which they are beat adapted,—the merchantable articles darivelde 
from them, in short, the best meana of bringiig them under coltivation, or of otiierwiae 
rendering them available to increase the assets of the country. The Settlement lor 39 
years having been eonduded, any improvment of these barren plains will be dear gain tO> 
the people. 3id.—The erection and working of a fttU atsed iPtMeulLritiier finronshliig 
engarcane, and oil seeds, grinding com, rairing water for irrigation, draining jheelA of * 
any other nseM agricnltnral purpose. The mRl should be of tiie chea p eet matnial, end 
aimplest oonstmetion, so as to a^e as a model fi>r the natives. India, from ito stiiOMf 
periodical winds, aeema pecnlUrly arispted tor the use of wind powir; and I tori gulp 
that a good cheap windmiill once eataUnbed, wonld be quickly audextenalvely imitstod.'^ 

Msdioai, Retimwo Pitiro.—At the quarterly gmeial meeting held on the 8A 
Jmioary, the report of the semetsiy etated that right ont of the ten umnlties ef the 
prasapt year had been already takan up. two therefore anil reffiamopm^ 

Ukiow Bakx.—A t tiie meeting of the hank Held on the 20th Jannary, the repto* 
of tiie diieetors for the pa»t half year stated the loss on the insolvent e»tsi^ of HtHRinii 
Oilmose and Co. end Fei]gnason Brothers, to be abotit tt» iaes. A dividmid of eqvohirit 
bent, however sraa declared. Mr. 1. C. StSwart^s afqpBintrnem aa serretan|Jti tM mH>M 
of Mr, O.J. Gordon resigned, sraseonfirmed on a eriazf of Rs. 2000* ISmfitiltiewE 
resolattoas were tiim nneaimoaely esnied i—1. That wmimpeet to aUnmilBtte tnilit 
deed of pertnersltip, as controlled by tiie filst section, prevldee tlut tbo aisao 
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fhili not be bhidiiig osteNemfiraei a eoooiid m^ttiug to be bdd on vat less 
*bM one eelandar aututh from tito fint meeting—ue worde ai» ee/mdlr ounilka 
bo MbititHtod for the worde eae ealender monlA. 2. That at a second meetiag for 
Hn eenfirmetion of alterations in the deed, foe writtfoi proxies (addressed to another 
dlbeiobolderor the Mrretarp,} irf absent proprietors, be received expressing therein foe 
foMtai^lder*s aasoit to or dissent from, the alteratiMms passed at the previous meeting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LiORT'Boosa AT MADaA8.—A new lighUhoiiae has been erected at Madras—foe 
diatsastons are as ftdlosraFrom the ground to tiie vane 125 feet; light above the 
frennd 117, and above foe sea about 130; diameter at base of^lnmn 16, and at neck 
if osfeimn bdhnr foe capital 1 If; h%ht of shaft of column 84. CoiA of material for 
the bnUdings, |raalte from Palaveram, abont Be. 60,000, of lighting apparatua, reflec¬ 
tors, end lunps about Be. 16,000. 

Tbts EnnoniAir MutTAnr ano Cttil SmxirGTH iv the threk Presidencies 
Am Orwlov V8 find, frwn a statemeot put forfo by the Chamber of Commerce, to be 
Mfollowat— 


MtiUarp* Qffleen Mm. 

Crq^hm, Engineera and 8 regiments, 200 2,000 

JBombny, 43 regts. 1,460 8,000 

Msdtas, 75 tegts. 2,500 10,500 

Efogal, 109 regts. 3,400 18,400 


CMfuau, 

Ceylon,. 

Bombay, ....,.. 

Madras, .. 

fiengid,.. 


86 

1.30 

205 

447 
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ITbese observations are taken from foe Meteorological Begistor kept at the Surveyor 
Ckneral*a Ofiee, Caloufoa, and foow foe range of tte thermometer and barometer at 
o/iparmt MOOR; foe ptevnSing irinda, and foe atatg of tiie weather of each day.] 


IIMS. 

Range 

of 

Ther. 

Kaage 

of 

Burom. 

PrevaUIog 

Winds. 

Bain 

ia 

laches. 

PrevaiUng Weather. 

Dec. 1 

7«o 

89.870 

W.K. 


Generally dear. 

i 

7S.0 

946 

N. 


Ditto ditto. 

s 

74.8 

986 

W. X. 


Ditto ditto. 

4 

78.0 

990 

H. 


Ditto ditto forenoon, afternoon, eloody. 

5 

74.8 

984 

vr. X. 

e.78 

Oondy throoghout. 

0 

69.S 

978 

Calm. 

047 

Raining forenoon ( drissly and overcast, affomoon. 

7 

78 8 

978 

N. 


Sniulae very cloudy i afternoon, dear. 

a 

78 0 

990 

N. 




9 

a* 

Hal 

N. 




1« 

69.0 


N. 




II 

70.S 

9S0 

N. (shsrp) 




IS 

60A 

9^8 

K. W. do. 




IS 

foJl 

968 

N. do. 




»* 

6».S 

984 

N. 



1 

IS 

fo.8 

948 

K. 




16 

68.11 

974 

K. (sharp) 



s 

17 

67.8 

988 

K. 



§ 

16 

68.S 

80 087 

N. 



s 

16 

70.4 

Ofo 

K. 



a 

M 



H. W. 



1 

SI 

68.6 


N. W. 



G 

ss 

68.8 

048 

». W. 




S8 


99909 

H. B. 




S4 

6^ 

80,881 

N. W. 




55 

56 


^ 99 

99998 

£ 


Sd 

ttenddonds. 

S7 

784 

978 

N. 


Ditto. 

SS 

7S.0 

991 

E* 


Clear foronghont. 

S9 

71.# 

<9* 



Ditto dttto. 

M 

704 


tf.w. 


Uimilae, foggy { afterwards dear. 

n 

704 

/9W 

w. x. w. 


Bqnnse, danse fog 1 dttto ditto. 


Bain mmiiffi 1843.—following ia the quantity of nun whidh has 

feUsn ia C S I mi i tta duurihg each month of foe year 1643 r—January, 1.67 iuehea ; Febru¬ 
ary, 0.64 ; Mardi, 1.S9; April, B.4t{ May, 5,33; June, 8.64; Jvij, 10.18; August, 
SOiWi; Ssptumber, 11.19; October, 8.16 ; November, 0; December, 0.86— Total fiOl 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES.* 


BIRTHS. 


Oet, 5> Macao, lady of C> Kerr, Esq. 
aon 

Nov. e. Calicut, lady of Capt. A. S. 
Williams, daughter. 

—I a^hmedabad, lady of Brev. Capt, 
R. C, Warmold, son. 

—» 14. Aurangabad, lady of Brigadier 
Bagnold, daughter. 

21. Debrooghar,nady of J. Arnold, 
Esq. M. D. do. 

> 33. Agra, Mrs. J. Parnal, do. 

33. Purneah. Mrs, J T. Good, aon. 

— Bareilly, lady of J. E. Fraser, Esq 
4th N. I daughter. 

' 3S. Loodiana, Mrs. C, Bath, son. 

— 36. Allahabad, lady of R. Mar. 
shall, Esq M. D. daughter. 

——. 38. Dinapore, lady of M. Kelly, 
Esq. H. M, 62d legt. son. 

—~ Colabah, Mrs. 1. Bentley, do. 

29. Barrackpore, lady of Capt 
Durand, Bengal Engineers, daughter. 

- 39 .‘Cawnpore, lady of Capt. B. 

Browne, Arty do. 

Dee. I Mhow, lady ofJS. Inpey, Esq. 
H. A. daughter. 

—— Jesaore, Mrs. C Dove, son still>bn. 

-3. Agra, lady of A. U. C. Plowden, 

Esq C. S, daughter. 

Agra, lady of Dr. Nisbet, do. 

—— Allahabad. Mrs. Armstrong, son. 

•>— 3. Juanpore.wifeof llev.R. Henes, 
daughter. 

—Meerut, lady of Capt. M. H. 
Hailes, loth L. C. do. 

Ferotepoie, lady of Capt. Unde- 
say, 3rd L. C. son. 

—— Byculla, Mrs. Lodge, daughter. 

——> 3. Umballah, lady of J. Hender- 
son, Esq. M. D. 3rd Dragoons, son. 

—— 4 Mrs. B. McMahon, daughter. 

Dum-Dum, Mrs C. Ogle, son. 

- 11 - - Chittagong, lady of A. Sconce,EBq. 
daughter. 

6. Mrs. J. Graves, son. 

—- Bombay, Mrs Years, daughter. 

—— 6. Mra. C. C. Seymour, son. 


X>sc. i. Lady of Lieut. Tytler,9th Ifoot, do. 
— Colaba, lady of F. B. Ruuell, Esf. 

B. M. 38lh RegU daughter. 

——8. Beeibhoom, Mrs. Whitmore, do* 
—— Sultanpore, Oude, lady of Capt. G. 
F. Austen, ISth N. I do. 

—9. Benares, lady of Lieut. A. S. O* 
Donaldson, son. 

—< Delhi, lady of Lieut. C. B. Young, 
Engineera, son. 

— Mrs. J. B. Elias, daughter. 

—10. Umballah, lady of J. Taylor, 
Esq. do. 

>— n. Meerut, lady of Dr. J, MoncOf 
son. 

—— IS. Agra, lady of Lieut. R. C. 
Tytler, SSth L. 1. do. 

— Cuttaek. Mrs. F. K. Rogora, 
daughter. 

—— 15. Lady of R. Swinhoe, Esq. do. 
—— Lady of W. P. Palmer, Esq. C. 
S do. 

—— 16. Jellasore, Mrs. Campbell, do. 
—— 17. Dehra. lady of Biev. Capt. A. 

C. Campbell, istCav. son. 

IS. Chuprah, Mrs. Gordon, do. 

—— S3 Mrs. C. H. Cameron, do. 

—— 35, Mymeosing, lady of T. Taylor, 
Eaq. C. S. daughter. 

36. Mra. Hornbrook, do. 

> 37. Lady of Mqior Griffin, 34th 
Regt. N. 1. do. 

—38. Mra. W. O. Campion, son. 

—- 39. Mra. R. S. Maling, do. 

— 30. Mrs. J. J. Llewelyn, do. 

—— Mia. A. A pear, daughter. 

-Moorshedsbad, Mrs. Anthony, son. 

Jan. 4 Mominabad, lady of Capt. il. 
F. Lawrence, Mizam’s Piooeers, do. 

—— 5 , Mrs. J. Rowe, do. 

—— 13. Seramjpore, Mrs. C. Asha, do. 
—— 14, Mrs. n. Major, do. 

——- Mra. M. D de Silva, do. 

—— Lady of Capt. J. 1 albert, (Flora 
Macdonald) daughter. 

—— i9. Mrs. J. C. Sarkies, do. 

—— 36. Mrs. W. R LAckersteen, son. 


MARRIAGES 


Not). IS. Bombay, Rev. D. O. Allen 
to Mis* a. C. Condit. 

—— 30 . Major J. D. Browne, lOth 
N. I. to Miss M. Taylor. 

31. C. H. Boye, Esq. Bombay 
Army, to Miss H Bollasis. 

— 35. Bareilly, Mr. J. B. Fanthome 
to Miss S. Fanvel. 

•> — Mr. YeowanI to Miss Feoman. 

—— 37. Benaras, Ueut. J. R Fughe, 
4?th N. I. to Miss J. L. Frances. 

-38. Pnmeah, T. Sendee, Eaq. C. S. 


to Mrs. A. Palmer. 

- 39. Ingeram, Mr. J. F. Eaton to 
MtasH* H Cornet. 


Nov. 29 Capt. R. Miller to Hiss Nind. 
—. 50 Mr. Kerr to Miss Riehmond. 
Dee. 3 Allahabad, Capt. W. White to 
MisaM.A Staunton. 

—— 4. Mr. T Bose to Miss Hollande. 
—— Mr H. Madge to Mrs.* Gibson. 
—— 5. Burdwen, I*ieut. L. A Cook, 
86th N. t. to Miss £. C. Cameron. 

•»—- 7. Bareilly, H.R. James, Esq 44th 
N. 1. to Miss L.,dierkeley. 

— 13. D. Begg. Esq* Surg. to Miss 
E.W. Hacfarfane. 

—— J4. Mr. W. Baldwin to Miw C. 
A. Hartindell. 

—- Mr. J. FleydtoMna E.Powetl. 


« Where no place le menboned Cnlctitta let^^ratood. 
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19. Rev. U. TheniM to MImD. J*n. 10. Mr. W. Ferns to Mist 6. 

ftesltry. Robinion. 

Rev. R. Ilsrver to Miss ReAwns. M. Mr. W. B. Bsvh to Mies 

97. Mr. tt. C. Lepege to Mtse P. 3. Stacy. 

0. Collus. -33 Howrah, Mr. T. R. Shipp to 

28. Benares, Mr. W. Dolby to Mm E. atkios. 

Mill C. Seth. —34. Mr. J. H. Madge to Mrs. 

Jon. 8, Agra, C H. Lushington, Em. Peterson. 

C. 8. to Caroline E. daughter of G. P. —Mr, A. Millet to Miss £. Barjon. 

TfaOinpaon, Km. C. 8. —>—23. Mr. H. Oatts to Mm A. 

p. Bomoay, Mr. J. Muirhead, to Tweedie. 

Miss C. McKay. 


DEATHS. 


Kse. 7. Mrs. E. F. R^iams, aged 18 yrs. 
9 MOS. 

Mr. F. H. TavIor,agcd 38 yrs.Smos. 

Mrs. J. Hatoew, aged 73 yrs. 

8 Mr, F. B. A. lelles, aged 47 yrs. 

Miss A. Le Vade, aged 36 yrs. 

Major H DeBude, aged 44 yrs. 

Kouee, Mr i. J. Towsy. 

> 9 Mr. 0 Hampton, aged 74 yrs. 

Madras, infant «0n of Dr Lorimer. 

to. Lient. Col. K. B. Jenkins, 4«th 
N. 1. aged 38 yrs. 

Ml. L. Cullen, nged 36 yrs. 10 ms. 
15 days. 

Anna, daughter of T. R Davidson, 
Esq. C. 8. aged 16 yrs. 

Delhi, Elisa J., daughter of Miyor 
Tronp, I6th N. I. 

—— 10. Knrachee, Esther, wife of 
Capt. A. 8. Hawkms, 8tli N. 1. 

11. Sttkkur, iniant child of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Bease. 

13. Infhat aon of Mr C. Prinee. 

Mra. S. Victor, aged 39 yrs. 

— 13, Mr. O. P. Powlc, aged 36 yra. 

—Mongbyr, Mrs. J. F. Caston, aged 
17 yrs. 

14. Mias C. Eaaw, aged 56 yra, lo 
ma. 13 dya. 

16. Mra. C. Prinee, aged S3 yrs. 

Mra. M. 8. Gomaa, aged 40 yrs. 

16. Mr. J. Christian, aged 4d yrs. 

18. Mrs. B. Leach, aged S4 yra. 

Agfa, lady of Capt. F. Harris, 70th 
H. I. aged 37 yr«. 

•X— SO. Mr. W. W. Brnee, aged 48 yra. 

xx— Deyra, Master F. R. Bhoru, aged 
11 yrs. 3 nios. 

•XX. SI, Mr. Kenyon Parsons. 

X— Mrs. A. D. Kemp, nged S4 yrs. 

x~— Mr. J. Jewell, a|^ 48 yrs. 

-X— 8S. Mr. J. Oventt, nged 70 yrs. 

—— Mr. W. S, Smith, n^ 46 yrs. 

-x—T, H. Bympson, Esq. C. S. aged 

48 yra. * 

XX... Howrah, Misa E. B. C. Stathun, 
aged 8 yra. 6 mos. 

•x.*. 93. Matter D. C. BMot, aged 4 yra. 

—— Mrs. E. Townsend, nged 30 yra. 

•x— Knmatd, J. MiU%sa. 

XX... 94 . Dacca, Mary Cdekbnni, aged 
4 yrs. 


Nov, 36, Hnssoorie, Capt. J. Elina, 
Aitillery, aged 38 yrs. 

37. AJalda, Mr. Phillips, aged 31. 

-38. Delhi, Mrs. S, G. McDonald, 

aged 33 years. 

-XX- 30. MozuiTerpore, infant daughter 
of Mr. W. H. Urquhart. 

Deo. 1. Dinapore, Ellen, wife of Aaet. 
Surg. Burke, H. M.56th Regt. 

-2 Mr. A. V. Ireland, aged S3 yra. 

——' 3. Puroenb, Mr. J. R. Killwick, 
aged 33 yra. 

—— 6 Bycttllah, Catherini, wife of 
Capt. G. J. Jameson. 

— 6. Miss E. C. Carrau, aged 4yrs. 

—— Colaha, Mr, Collett, aged 7® yr»* 
—— lO. Dinapoie. Mr. J. Macdonald, 

aged 81 yra. 

- Mr. Elliot aged 48 yrs. 

—— 11. Mta. Oiighton, aged 70 yrs. 

- 13. Bombay, Mr. W. Butler, aged 

31 yrs 6 moa. 

—— 14. Chandernagore, Master Speed, 
aged 5 yrs. 

XXX.- 15 , Coliba, Mms Cotton, aged 33. 
—— Meerut, infant son of Dr. J. Moiice, 
3d Bengal European Kegt. 

—— ib. Mis. M. Carter, aged 27 yre. 
3 mos. 13 dya 

—— 17. G. H. only ton of the lata Capt. 
G. B. Brock, aged 4 yra. 14 dys. 

—— 31. Mr. K. D'Costa, aged 34 yrs. 
X— 34 Mrs. M. £. Molloy. 

— 34. Mr. A Lindley, aged 30 yrs. 
<— 26. Mra. M. Millai. 

•xx— Mr. F. Shields, aged 43 yrs. 

—— 36. Ml. W. Sanden, aged 78yra. 

-29. Mrs. C. Cooper, aged 40 yn. 

9 mos. 13 dys. 

Jan. 3. Between Rahawulpore and Fe* 
roxepore, Lt. A. H. T. MeMahon, 9tbN. 
1 aged 26 yeais. 

7. Mrs, R, J, Bouchez, of Chan- 
devnagoro. 

—X— Susanne, wife of Lieut. H. Thnil- 
lur, Arty. 

X— 22 . Jno. Ravenscroft, Esq. aged 
44 years. 

- Mr. G. D’Show. 

x~. 21 . Mrs. Graham, ai^ S]| yrs. 
X—- 26. Mr, W. if. E. McKoy, ag^ 
10 yrs. 6 mos. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


PROSE. 

Aerial Steamer, The 
Anti-Duelling Association, The 
Bheels of Rajpootana, The 
Character of Addison os a Poet, 

Childhood, 

Christmas Eve,—a Tale, .. 

Comet of 1843, The 
Criticism on Collins' Odes, 

David Drummond, .. .. 

D. L. B).’s Poetic^ Selections, 

Editorial Remarks, .. 

Editor's Table, The 
Follies of the Wise, .. 

Haunted House, The 
Letters from the Ditch, 

Marital Affection, . 

McClelland's Journal—Geology, ., 

Plague ar Tabreez, Persia, The .. 

Rajpootana Raj]>oots, The ., 

Remaiks on Shakspeare’a Macbeth, 

Retaliation,—a Tale, 

Ruins at Dacca, 

Scenes in China, .. •. 

Sketches ot Military Life in India, 

Some Thoughts on Shakspeare, 

Spinoza's Pantheistic System, 

System of Education at La Maitiniere, 

Suicide’s Last Hour, A .. 

Veiled Nun, The 

Vision of tlie Past, .. • • 


14. 3S 
161 
102 


105, 


21, C7, 


163 
142 
137, 154 
38 
75, 97 
81 
88 
1 

143, 175 
23 
165 


.. 120, 127 
118 
.. 42 

213 
191 
109 
.. 193 

202 


145 

.. 181 
5, 27, 59 
.. 89 

205 
.. 209 

49 


POETUV. 


Anacreontic, .. . > • • 

Anticipations, .. 

Athanasia, To .. . > • < 

Battle Song, 

Bethlehem, 

Betrothed Burmese Convert to her Heathen Lover, Tlic 
Bit ot Dojgerell, 

Comet, The 

Dirge to the Departed, 

Disconsolate Bride, The 

Epigram, An 

False One, The •. 

Farewell Stanzas, 

Forgetful Friends. .. 

Hagar and Ishmael, •• *• 

lleaveoly Visitants,.. • • • • 


87 

2 

102 

20 

125 

73 

32 

56 

203 

215 

206 

164 

13 

203 

66 

201 









«r 


Indew, 


Imitation of Wordawortbi An .. .. .. 

Infimt Sleeping, On 8 *• •• 

Porns-x-a Lwend of Old, .. .. 

l^eaving Enj^d, On .. 

Idnea, •• ** ** ** •* 

l.laiMi indicative of the Fc^elings of a Mother after the death of her Infant, 
If other, The •• •• .. 

hi otber^a lAve, A,* •• •« 

Mnae, To the—^in imitation of Mrs. Hemana, 

!N'fl^[iected ^^ife, The •• «, •, •• 

^few Year^e Day, «• •• •• 

Palmyra, •• •• •• 

Paaaage of the Red Sea, The .. .. 

Faaaover, The .« .. 

Puft, The, urn • • • • 

Poverty, To .. .. 

Retam Home, The .. .. .. .. 

Scene at Syel^, 

Song of the Irish Mariner, 

Sonnets, .. 

Stansas, •• •, *• *• 

Sammor, • • • ■ ■, 
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Nat*. In consequence of the paging of the supplement issued nith our 
number having b^n inadvertently repeated m the subsequent month’s issue 
been obhg^ to dutaguah the two sets of fohos by the letters (aj and (dj. 






lUM for oDdertiOmg fn Calcutta Iftcrart) t&lcancr. 

IVr whole page,. Ils. 10 

■: e.-.'"’’;:;:;;;;;;;;;;;:-.;-; x., 5 

Contraoti) Ukeu bcpaiatply. 


}V lion the number oi intoition'o icquirt.it is aut&tatcd, the adieidtcnienU will 
be I ontinunl lilt couiitcuiiutideii. 


PERRY'S MEDICATED MEXICAN BALM. 

a\ lovely f.iir 'tis said whose hand fo g tin, 

Admiring totuhs long sought, hut sought iu rniii; 

Was so fVi>-!idioua in hur clioico that nunc 
Who prot'err d h)\t>, her approbation won , 

At liMigth, n bolder swaiu prclcrrM his claim, 

Urged bj thcaidor of his iiew-felt flninr. 

15} all the Utaces, and the Nimphshc swore, 

15y all the fabled goddesses of yore, 

■J'b It ne’er did lieauty’s charms so please his eye, 

“ As thine, fair maid," the ain'ruiis youth did cry. 

She iicaid his suit with doubtful look, and bioke 
'I'lio silence with, “ Sir * surely, you're in joke ; 

*' 15ut (s I am candid, tho* the folks do say, 

Fnstidiuu fancies lead my heart astray, 

“ III speak iiiy muul, for truth in such a case, 

“ ilu't o’er a woman's sanity take pl.iee. 

‘‘ Yo tr face and figure, hotli will suit my taste, 

“ '1 he one i^ ciasMc.d, tlie othei’s chaste, 

*• 15ut, pardon me, your hair’s run quite the thing, 

“ 'I'll it loM'is dream of- —youthful poet® sing. 

“ 1 vow, 1 m’er could bring rny mind to wed, 

“ A man with grisly bristles on his head,’’ 

Aliashed, our hero fled, he knew not where, 

Itib dreams of Pleasure vanished in the sir; 

Oppicbi’d with soriow, tho’ not sunk at heart, 
lie vowed he’d stiivc to win her love by art. 

And as he cogitated how he’d try, 

IMy ueU Lhowh Sign-hoard caught his wnnif ring eye. 

Ilnhtr hceanii—his wants were soon supplied, 

Wnh MrxiCAN Uacm! viho“c virtue oft was tried. 

Sucli was its power, that ere a month had fieri, 

A wond'roiis change was wrought upon his licad; 

A softer down succeeds the bristly hair ; 

And soon in curls, it wantons in the air. 

“ None but the brave,” ’tis s.iid, “ deserve the fair 1" 

And boon again our flero urg’d his prayer. 

Nor urg’d in vain ; his suit at length he won, 

And Hymen’s bonds, the happy pair iiiado one. 

Such are the virtues of the Mhxican Uai.m, 

Kiuu friends and patrons; and were you to please 
Your fancy once, you’d surely like it more 
Thau Roi^land's Oils, or Smyth and Nephew't, Store; 
lily wish is but to add unto your case, ’ 

And my ambition, every one to please. 

THOMAS PEEay. 

No. 12, Waterloo Street, C^luutta. 
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PATENT INKSTANDS; 

GOLD MOUNTED RIDjlNG WHIPS FOR LADIES. 
SILVER DITTO FDR GENTLEMEN. 

A LIBfBAL D1800CBT TOB ABADT MOBBT 


ASIATIC LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS, 

(bBTABLISUBD BT MBBBAB. BIND AND WOOD IN 1823,) 

NO. 3, HARK STREET. (TWENTTMAN AND CO.’S) 
Lithographic and Copp^l Plate Pnuting and Cagraviag ekecuted on tlie .most 
moderate terma. 

brms. To roaidenfa in Calcutta, Cash on delivery. Non.Re&identb, an 
Oeder or KeFLreitce for PayinBot to accompany applications. 

Lithographed Pulilieaitons m the Oriental Languages Maps, Drawings, Blank 
iorma, &c. on Sale. Specimens may be seen at the Press 

1, BLACK, Ltlhographet and Piapnetm. 
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Caavbk. Gildba, Pictvbx Faakb abtd Punkah MANCtAcrrcRiiA, 
No. 18, Watsbloo Stbhbt, 

Begs to return his sincere thanks for the kind patronago received for the last four 
vears from the public in general ; and has taken this uppoitunity to tcquainl his 


Booms colored in distemper, in imitation ot Vt ood and JMarble. 

1 rausparenl Bbnda painted , Glass painted to imitate stained glass, and Ilousss 
thorouguly repaired- _ 

TB CATTAMB ANO DWWM OF SMPt. 

Figure Heads, Stern end ether Ornaments carved , Cabins decorated. 

Always ready to supply Misod Painto ler beu and Haibour Use. 

M 0. S. trusts, from hw long expeneaee, to be able to give satisfaction as hereto* 








THE LONDON MILLINERY, HABERDASHERY & HOSIERY 

No 12 , GoTHAHItBNT PlACB 

Mua* WiMbwaao haa much pleasiiTeio announcing to the Ladies of Calcutta and 
the Mofosaii, who have so kindly patrnumed her duimg the Uroe she has been wi 
bunness. thaf she has now a very large atock of uoods just handed from the “ -Vorp 
fiidtsy,*’ all of whicli ate suitable for the onaunig veaaon. 

Mas. W furthei begs teinform her fiiends end pationa that she has jitat received 
into bet Estafahshmeat another Assistant, dtfoet from Lnglaod in the “ vai;; Bidfep” 
and cen with ceeddence recommend her ns a ooiDpsteat Multnei and Orcss>nuik«r, 
having been petroolBed by Rer Most Gracious MAjeaty QUEEN VICIOKIA and 
the ROYAL UmIlY 

Mas W. will receive fiiitlier#npplie8bythe**Se»wf«pat«in,t’»‘Oioei»01«id««e»," 
and “ Afaii/KoMS.” 

N. fk.^Ail Orders from the Mofusai} accottpanted by reroittutices, or satisfactory 
refereneein Calcutta, wilt be faUhfully eaeouted ou the meet modeiate teims. 


k? i ,'.-.i v,l*S, .j'Jv 4* ' 4,v, 
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JOHN DAVIES, 

From Mlssrs. Gordon and Hon®. London, ^ 

Cooper, Gavgpi', Taster and Pi over of IVincs, liter and Spirits. j 

Cd'>k<> ot <>erv ()L'>>Liiptiun n \<Iptouidii anil upiiud vmiIi llii lH->to< m itiitiN am] I 
woikiiidtiship, on the slioiteit notice ami >it niodciiiti latis ixer <ttutull> iilktl up. j 

Also, 

Sliipinonl. ol llurn, IMoli^si*., i^c. atUudcil to as usual. 

All 1 liai mtniiwdy (jhIIi/. 

“patent PRESERVED POTATO. 

1 lie P it''»iti.<s of the I’ll (ivid Potilo solmitlie alu nti m of Miicluuts, ‘ihip 
()\M I is and oIImis conni (ted uitli lliu Nlupj) nc, and Coloiinl liitiitsts of tntal 
I Ml nn and III lai) I, and tilt Piililii cm i ill) , lu t k iinpuit iiit adiiiitite. ofiiiiii 
liv I'll iisL of the I’ot ito in il'iestuid Siii, .s in ii in It, oi i oiisuiiiptiiiii lui'^Inps 
iliiMiic till II vo\ i„i s, and III (lunate s si nitious, uiid times, nltcii tins iiustiniablc 
\ i <11 ildt e iiinot otiKiniso be obtaiin d 

ilii Patciii P iseivcl I’ot toioilnii ill tlit fliiuii iiid v tl lable* qii ilit ts of the 
I'lioi III ii s piimitiM still lint ovei will lilt puss sst s tin me stun i 1 a Ivant ii;c 
III I iipiti,, iinin iiicd III III) tliiii iti and foi any piiiod, iiincli lulls tullvi tan- 
1 shi 1 by In ( p uiiina ,ticn b) i>ci 1 iiiiitat Pol s ois, I'su Icttiis lioin all 
]i Ills of the I nbl 

\s in II ti b fill ‘snip's usi It Is most m pot tint, not oteiipyiin; enn fillli of llit 
SI I M (]iii c I fill tin Pi t III! Ill its 11 itn il st ite in I a li i li ml Is lot ( ve i y i nt. 

1 lit "■ I lb til e oil'e d loud i\ it n is i 11 i ) i n t ut t'lt Pi s i d Put ito mil pioilue e 

file louki 1 VI •’ttild and b pii k. d in oidniliy i isks, eii any ofliti inode 

•11 II III 1 s ( I, )(,, I, lllir I t |)t ill I 

J I I 1 1 ti 11 to till idvaiit I 'I s. Ill e ) t of t n P ili lit Pii s( ru I Pot ilo n ill bo 

li I I tb of It V i> I III s Mill I) I III 1 I I the I III til IS iiii It I tin < oiivii tiun 

of It I Ml n leiii II III I r lb It linn d In oil i it to t it Public it ipiKi iiuttv- 
I Cl lie, li pi I t oi, Is tin c 01 I ! \ ' iibb bout Osi Pissi 11 it iciiisi) 

111 to liiiaot' 1 nil iIii ibic ail i it I i xtn int l> sinipli iiicl e ticLtcd in the blioit 

s) •’I < I 1 < II Minnie s 

^ I nji'cs til 1 all p II tii ul I s It) I ' li 111 It ll e t)IIi t s of tilt P ite i tecs, 

f OU \lll)S, nHOlIlI RS A\J) CO , 

\ii 1 1 ish ip'p-lie sti" t, e 0 111 of la elenil ill still t, and 1 ), Auilliuinbcilancl- 
stii it, C Inti iio ' 1 1)11 1 11 Oi 

fll I NN K s, ,\ liI()MPNO\ \\I) {() Nil \M), C ire n 111 

A J1 1 OI f asii , ail 1 II tits til III ll ilf lent siip{iitd ll puked lu i iii tiie 

l l t s \l ill I c si iplu ll It tllL lull I ) ll lllll pi II I . 
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I RKjIiI and ( O. liive nine li pliasiiic m iniiuiiiic ii,; t'li aniial of the 

aboic Nfiip null till II iiiUt ul III 1 III n ciiiiis, n/. 

jTiom EijoiS. IDnpluiflfii. 

Rl It k t>HK 11 AMS 

(nil 1 —15t I Hi t, ( luilib I, Pini mil Donb'e (ilusiti 

iTtom iffiossc eintj iileirhlvtU. 

1 ir I I III II s. —ll ispiiciiiis, (,11 Cl ll (j iJ[ts, ill d ( III I til s. I’ll le k ( iiri iiit''. Rasp. 

bellies till I ( III lilts, ( lii,iiies, li III still , Rbuiiaib, and Oile ails Pliiins 

I’le hi I s, assuite ll. Ill ball and IIII lllll sqimcs, 

Ditiu West in 111, 111 I Ib. anil J lb butllis. 

All si M I), 111 1 Ib. I , I ^-Ib I utilt'. 

Sieris -Hii\iy'>i e e, Miisliio nu ki lc*liii’) W ilnut Kit hup, Cock’ Reading 
N II r«, III nil’s ( impNiiici lunge ss* 1,, s lit t of kaciiuviCh, fee. 

\ isLOAii, balad Oil, 1 iiiie b ()li\ts, C ip i , ki. 

ROIJINSON’S PAILM 11 Mil I \ AMJ OliOilN. 

dTiom jioljn CnaUll. 

Racpbiri) Tim (ii<cii{>i,( fi i Red Currmt I Ily. 

btiuwbeiiy .lam (iiau,,t IJiiiiiiIido Itlack Ciiriant Icily 

dTrom eintf HIopTf. 

1 IIIP PiooM Rai iss m liilf bov s and' ai toont. 
iJiutils of lijRKiY lies. 


dfrom 3Jasl. Cooper. 

■•.ll Iir.RMCllCAI.Lk bLALRD P1 U)\InIONS. 

Vj ) 14, Old Cou7t House Street. BRIGHT AND CO. 








IN PITTAR AND CO.’S COMMISSION ROOM, I 


ENTRANOB FROM MANGOE LANE^ 

COLLARD AND COLLARD^S PIANOS, 

PB01>l!,RIY RrCIKin TOK 111) CTIMAl), POiiSl SSING A Bllll LlAMfV OF 
«UIC11 r \NNO‘I B1 SlRPASKrn bi any 0111)>R makers 

WLiD9^ AITil© 5 

HAHOMLILIIS, lELEbCOPLS, TIIERMOME'I EUS , 

CHINA LACQUERED WARE; 

MLEllSIIAM PIPES Wllll TOUACCO, 

PJ^<g!S§g 

U 1 r L E is, PISTOLS, &c. 

rruMs CASH 


10NE 




Iiiil>aiUil (iii((i ilie lx si iind \%aii aiiud 3d bLpcrioi at Us 
Us 2i i>Li boY ul 1 000 —( isli Apply to 


28 , and 4 and 5 at 
T M T»C)\ I 


AUCIER AND CO. 

^lO 0 3 , ( OsSI lOLI AH, 

Ilnvt |U'I i(<fiv(d a fpwdoiOlc baiiilUd Uiflis by U illiri and At,n(« ofl’iuiccs 
Sticit, I diiii>ui,;li wbicli lllak(l^ tboii^li not will known in this iiiiilit iie 
IK vuilichss liclil III iiii;li c t III! byivm spoitsiiiin in tin, Ilijfiilinds u< ^ioil iiiil 
I be (jiins Hir lii|,iily in oi iini n li I by Aui,ifci mil (o is well idiutidtui tins 
(iiiintiv blind (HI) tully (»■> M'"'>tlibiik uiiun loiksaiid lielit bamN, laiiyitid 
21 IM iO bills to tilt lb III I lit ally faltnl into t jsis toinplett 

Au^iei and ( o also t ikt tins op loiiiinitv ta inviU attention to some o( W illiani ’ 
ind loviill’sUib 1’ilmkl doiibli Imns biti iwitb split Ii^bt Uifli li iiiels in cases, 
usvitUas tliiiii Mtoel ot donbit tnd >1111 It liuns till Hillt-., llolstei, Pot I (t iloubii 
ind blit J’i'.lulh by eileliiatid nn tis, vi/ . bn ith Piikti, Al inton Muiiiner, 
llithiids, Vlilliiiiih I’owtli ^1 , and to ftw oi tiuii own ball (juus ciiiviiii; 
from 8 til 11 bills 10 the lb niountitl up with buk>aeUou, bar and lube pcicussioii 
locks, idmii iblv alipUd lot liuwdiii si oolina; 

Alikin mil C M liist liwavs on hinil i frtsh supply ol liic lu it spotting powdci, 
lovit’s, \\ ilkei s uid 1 lenili t tps piirussuni tubes pittiit bud shot oi all Nos , 
piunt It i lilini, iiul < ttry otliii req iisii iitii It iti llitii 1 ni of btisinss<i 
Oiili IS fiiiin llie Mofiisail, dieoinp iiiitil by leieieni c toi pny lunt, will be thank* 
iulty attended to 
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MEbbllb. AIIMI n. CLARK AND CO. 

Jijss’histi iti 1 oiiilon bottled Pali Ale also 1 it w hogsln ids ui last Uetobei sI3icvt- 
iiiy,, Uait I ly s celt In He I biilth il 1 iiiiei, 3 usl la ltd liom the bhip /imiesslni nii 
AII \i I J \ 1 A lilt A \ 1) C 1) beg to iiitin itt to the Publie in t tiu 1 il lint 

li ivine tikeii tilt win It ol lilt I iri,t lu I euiiiiuodiou Ibeiiists Nos 1 tnd 5 Stiauil. 
hr thill U iioli ill VVlilt iiid Pioi siun Depot, itsp^itfnllv intiU the iliennon ol 
(. uinin mdeis oi'ships an 1 oliiti', to then hist 1 iie J'luvisiuiis I mope indCouutiy 
ofeitiy destiiption the whole utihiii ( ountiy Piovisious beiUoCuied under the 
imiiiediuti supt iiuteiuU IK e ot piulieal Luiopeaus, in the list cold season, they 
e in tunbiliiitlv let oiiiini nd <s iIh best pioeiiiiilile m the Indii A] iiket 

Allftll 1L Cl AKl\ AN iJ CO ilso btg to state tint they hive always on 
l^and a lai^e supply ol W Hits, Ueei, bpir I , and Oilnian’s Stoies, ot the best cjuali- 
ty plot III ilih lioin the hist bouses 111 1 ondon and btotlaud 

A ( and Co iuiihi 1 uti, 10 aiiuouiice, th it ll tir bak«iY, Coopeiiec, and Uei 111 
bimiuts* is'cainitl on at the old 1 slabliahinent. No b 8 , ( cssiiollih whiili hasiitely 
been iimeii tuliiEtl All dliui ovtus aio now on the inipioved 1 nglish piineqile, 
wimh Miidtis thiAn niiicii siipiruii ioi eleaiiliot sand fai liity in in iiiul k tuiiug 
Hit id and liisintis, to the old l»ni,aUe style Cuniunudcis ot \esscls aie 
stiuiiglv rtroiniiieiidid to tiv then bliip Biscuits, being inanul 11 Inied iin ei llie 
biipciiniin iniitc ol the only I mopeaii bhip Bisi uil Jvakei in Laleutta AIIMUIA, 
Cl \ltK AND CO Invb also on II Hid a laigc supply ol\Vattr and Npi u C asks at 
then Coupe age, vyheie all sorts oi ( tsks nit made and lepaiied according to oidei 
OidtM liuiii the \iolusailaud i ainilits in Caleutta puaeluallv attended to 
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J. GHAUNCE, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, 

13, Oiai Court Hovsb Strbbt. 

An oxteoKive asuortment ofGold and Silver Watrhes, CtocVB,&c., always on hand. 
Watches and ( locks of evoiy description. Musical and Hlrd Boxes, cleaned and 
repaiied, on must reasonable tcims, and guaranteed lei twelve months. 




B. W. LAZARUS, 

No, d5, CossirOLlAH, 

lias the lionmeto announce to Ins numerous (iieuds and supportcis, both in Cal« 
cutti and the iMoliissiI, tint he has completed airangcmeuts, whereby his capabili* 
lies fui exet uting oidcis ate vei y much me reascu ^ 

lie returns hiB veiy sincere thinks to his libeial patrons, for their kind suppoit 
duiing the last seven years, and trusts that the satiniattion he has hiiheito given in 
the execution of uiders, will ensuie him a continuance of then suppoit. 

In addition to his picsent extensive Slock of eveiy article in his Imc of business, 
B W. L has n (eivtd advKcs of Shipiueats to his piiticular order, per ll/iidwr, 
coinprisiiig labouieti., some of which are of a dcst iiption nevei inipoitid into Cal* 
cutti , 1 owii-piinted Chmt/es. and Roan Skins; JVloreens, of various rolouis and 
qiiiilitu s, sintnble lor cuitains, the , 1 ookiiig Olass I’lati s, of size*; Billiaid Balls, 
of s 7ti, , Single, Double and I leble Wall Shades , Maible lops, &c. &c. &c. 


TO PRINTERS AND OTHERS. 


FOR SALl!. AT TUB HAl’TI&X' MISSION PRESS. 

Etnojie Royal and Dtmy Printing Paper. 

T\])es, both new and second hand, tarions sizes, from English to Nonpa* 
roll all of the best ni'uiufacture, in founts of convenient weight, and very 
niod> lati pi ICC. 

1*1 esses dlbo for sale. 'lerms Cash, or Good Acceptances. 


NOTICE. 

We h(g to inform the I adiesol r>i1cutta and the MofusMl that the arrival of Ma* 
dime (]Ct\ain from Pans, will enable us to execute all onlers for Morning and Even- 
inc Dresst*. with tiiatti facility tlian hcictofoie, Madame Gervain having paili* 
c ul iilv (1( voted htisf It to tint blanch of the bustnchs. 

W e have also add* d lo oiii establibhnic tit a Inst-iatc Modiste, who has passed many 
vcais 111 the most lasln inable Houses lo Pans 

GERVAIN AND CO. 


IIICIIARD HEIGIIWAY, ARTIST. 

Portraitf in Oil from 100 Ruptes vpwards and Portraits in (hoik from 
."jO Rupees upwards. Apply to Mr Hetyhway, at his Pamiing Rooms, 
Mttndy and Co.‘s, 29, LossitoUah. 


BATHGATE AND CO. 


} 


IKVITB ATTWNTtOK TO IIIB UN01.BM EN tlONCO ABTlCtiBS PRBPARRD \T 
THBIR U18PKN«IART. 4 AND 5, OLD COURF BOLSB KTREl'T. 


ConcmtFatetl Compound S)»0(ttoii of .^amauo f&ar«lif))onlIa. 
Conrtntratftr Compound i&j)rup of ^amatra iS>ar4apartlla. 
Conccittrateti ^astnte of Samatca ^tnger. 

Conrentmtetl of ^enna. 

dFlut)! jlSastuota avdl ileinoii ^gntp. 

Ha&cnUer, anV 9|unsar]) ^aUr4. 

ColorlTd4 ICfferbraciiTS lemonalfK. 




1 Ilf Pdilint;, 


rhabutinwoi l.itbonraphif and Copppt-pUte riintiiig, lakes the oppottunity of ac- 
quainling them, il><it »lic it> now prepared to undertake onlera for Lithogiapning Maps 
and Charts that may incasuieeisn 4J feet hy 3 feet 4 mclies, having just received per 
Tanjoie, fioni Mi. Paul, of London, iiolonly the large^i Lithoeiaphu I’less erer sent 
out to India, hut the largnt ever wanufactuted by him, having hcoii expressly made to 
the order of the late Mr. Ilatlin, 

'1 o be had the undcimentioned Music, vir. 

Songs arranged for the Piano Forte, at 2 Rs. a cop^. 

Lovely Night, Gondolier Row. Retuin oi the Admiral. 

Cupid’s \\ing. Sigh not fui Summei Fjoweis. 

Songs arranged for the Guitar at Rs. 1-8 a copy. 

My pietty Hose. Forget me not. Rise, gentle Moon. 

Isle of Beauty. We met. Donotneep. 

Spring Kveiiings. 

At 1 Rs. a copy. 

Jim Crow. 1 lie Palling, 

Quadrilles, ^e. at ] Rs. a co})y. , 

l)e Id Jeunesso. \ ictoiia. Polish Marourk.i 

Le Ueiiois. IJillin’s 3rd Set. W,ili/. 

For 2 Violins. 

' Quadiillcs fioiii the opera oi Gustavus Srd. 

tl[|r an% tui'Il br publttilirtf, neto ant nitul)* 

aUtnircb ^ong oC 

“THE ABSlilNCE OF A DAY,” 

VY THU AtlTHOn OF *' MKKT ME UV MOONLIGHT,” &C. 

(With a beautiful vignette Title Page.) 

%atcln 

THE LAND OF POESY, 

IN THREE BOOKS, 

AND OTHER MlSCELLANEOUsS POEMS; 

Octavo, cloth—Price four Rupees a Copy. 

Applications may be made to the Baptist Mission Pic<«s 


ILatcln Dubltfliirtr, 

THE TEND"e11 blossom, 

OR 

YOUTHFUL ATl'EMPTS AT POETRY; 

By T. B. Lawbrncb. 

Price Three Rupees. 


JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The first three Votiiinea of this Publication contain papers on the successful JVlan* 
ufaelure of iMiiglaMs, gUseil Kaithen>Ware and Carbonate ol Magnesia ; on the 
loraliUes ani| qiialities of vaitous Indian Coals; impioveiiieiit in the Native Manu- 
fnrtuie of Iron ; Kxpenmenis litcht, and on Lightning Condn< tors ; descriptions of 
Animals, Plants, and Minerals of India, embiacing Ucuiogicai, botanical and Zoo> 


4 graphy. I*x4ce 16 Rs. per annanu Applicattons to be made to ihe Editor of the 
m Calcutta Jonmai of Natural History, 

J N. B—Mofussil subscribers wlio pay in advance are cntil'ed to have their copies 
IP tnoamitted post paid to any part of India. 
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I- ^ |M£ AT TRE MPTIST MUnOII PRESS. I 

|, HYMN BOOKS | 

5 VStD AT THE BAPTIST CHAPEL, CIRCULAR ROAD, ^ 

i X 

Y Bdatts’ift axOi 

^Pica, 12ino. Sheep, lettered. 3 o 

y „ „ Roan, emboseed, ^It edK^e,. 4 0 

Y „ Calf, Rprinkled edges, . 3 () 

y „ „ Morocco, neat,. 4 0 

y Small Pica, 18mo. Roan stamped, sprinkled edjjfes,. 2 0 

y „ „ „ emboseed, gilt edges,.. 2 6 

Y „ „ ('alf, sprinkled edges,. 2 0 

y ., „ Morocco, neat. 3 o 

T ., *. M elegant, . 4 8 

y Iwong Pnmar, 24!no. Roan eniboiscd, gilt edges,... I 8 

y „ „ „ stamped, spiinklcd edges. 1 0 

y Minion, 32mo. Roan stamped, sjirinkled edges,. o 12 

^ „ gilt edges. 1 0 

I 
5 
I 
I 


Wt)t j&eltction nf 
English. 12mo. .Sheep, lettered, 


99 


Colored calf, spnnkled edges,. 4 

„ „ and g.it, . 5 

Roan embossed, gilt,. 4 

Long Pnm^, ISmo. Sheep,. 1 

X * ,t » lettered. 2 

y „ Calf, sprinkled,.. 2 

^ „ „ Colored < all, gilt, .. 3 

y ,. „ Roan embossed,. 2 

Y „ „ Morocco, elegant, . 5 

y Nonpareil, 32mo. Sheep,. 1 

X lettered,. 1 

y „ Calf, sprinkled, . 1 

Y „ „ Roan. 2 

^ _ 


Anb Selection to iStatclb- 

f English, 12mo. Sheep,. the set 

V „ „ Colored calf, gilt. „ 

y „ „ Morocco, elegant,. 

t Long Pnmer, 18mo. Calf, gilt, elegant,. 

y Nonpareil, 32mo. Colored calf, . 

'' „ „ Morocco, neat, .. 

„ « elegant, . 


I 




0HatU( anti iheUrtion l9otiii)l tn oni Volume. 


Nonpareil 32roo. Morocco, neat,.. 5 

i » » » extra, . 6 o 








































LITERARY 


GLEANER. 


JANUARY, 1841. 

RETALl VTION—A TALE. 


1 \ .*> station on the west of India, theie lived a young man who was among the 
numbei of those yay gallnu'., who jiride themselves on being distiiiguibhcd at all 
intbhc places. In fact, none had inor** reason to boast of those arromplishinents 
wbicli ewr pave 'he wav to the heart ol a female than Tliomas Park Leonard : 
he filing,danced,ami dte'-sed well;—^liad the knack of setting off to the best 
advantage his family, m** foiliine, and his pci son ; and knew how to trace his 
ancestor'- to the ii\th and sevenlli genciation, to discover some particular per- 
ieclion m t\eiy member of lu^ family ; in fine, he was what the fair sex would 
term “ an agrecahh young man.” 

Many ftiencLhio*- wen hrokei and great auimosilies aroseon the score of this 
Alanuuicor, who imunphed in his love affairs where\er he came, without giving 
any of the fan coiiteii lers for his heart lea^cto think she had the power of 
entirely subduing it. If one seemed to have the advantage over him to-day, she 
was sure of soon yielding it to some other beauty, who again lost it in return : 
—nay, sometimes in the same hour, he would press one lady by the hand, 
whisper a soft thing in the car of another, look dying on a third, and present a 
love sonnet of his own i omjiosing to a fourth. 

In this manner did he divide lus favours, till he became acquainted with 
(Jharlottc Summeis, a young lady of reseived disposition, who though she had 
an affinity of wit. those rather to he thought to have none, than to expose it by 
syieaking more than she thought consistcnl with that modest}', which she set the 
higher value upon as she saw others value it so little. 

It was perhayis owing to this character of reserve, more than to any perfection 
in hei, though few women could boast of greater, that made the conquest of her 
heart more flattering to Leonard than any he had yet gained. But, be that as 
it may, he approached her with a different kind of homage to what he had ever 
paid to any other fair one, and not only gave her that proof of his serious at¬ 
tachment, tut also a much greater, which was tliis : he entirely gave over liis 
gallantries to every former object, and confined his addresses to her ilone, to 
the a\tomshment of all Ins acquaintance, who sjioke of it as a profligy. 

This change in his behaviour, joined with a secret liking of his person, and * 
the sanction of a near relation who had introdmed him, engaged her to receive 
him m the quality ol a loi er; though it was lung before he could prevail on her 
to acknowledge that she did so through any other motive than merely in com¬ 
pliance with the request of a person so nearly allied to her. 

To make trial of his perseverance, she persuaded her relative mentioned 
above, to send her up the country for a short ture, alleging as a plea, that ii 
very intimate female fiiend had soluitcd a visit of some weeks’ duration, which 

tOL. II , NO. XI. 
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hiirtlo ffrant. jLeoMTtl no moow lw«t4 of ilm, tiwn hi$ 
paMf li»; but tittfc not boing pernutted, he folknir^ bAr to 
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bit^lbitlier revirard than the hare acceptance of them. 

Bj iRIg'llliii liDvever he gained further on her, and got the better of that cruel 
eaunon which had given hun eo much trouble, and she at laet confessed that 
she thought him worth}' of every thing a wonoan of honor could beetow. 

He bad now nothing to do but to press for the confinriation of his happi- 
" ness, and in the most tender terms besought her to name a day for that purpose: 
to which she bluehmgly answered, be ftiust depend for that on the gentleman 
who first made them arjiuainted, and had always been so much hie friend. This 
he teemed very well satisfied with, as she doubted not but he would, and as she 
knew the {lerson she mentioned had peatly promoted the interest id his love, 
she began seriously to consider of the marriage state, as one she would soon 
enter into. 

Some days however passed over without hei heanng any<^hing more of the 
matter than that hi* bad been to wait on her cousin, but had not the good 
furfune to find him n( home. Prepossessed as she was in favor of this lover, 
it eeemed a httle atrange to her that the \ehemence of the pasuon he professed 
should not influence Wi to watch night and dav for the sight of a person 
to whom she had referred the grant ot what he Had seemed so ardentlv to 
desire. Besides she very well knew there could have been no difficulty in nnd> 
mg him, had he attempted it m good earnest: and this, with the imagination 
tiiat she observed somewhat of a less tenderness than usual m bis looks and 
behaviour to her, filled her with very perplexing emotions. 

A week had elapsed since Chariotte Bummers made that soft confession recited 
in the foregoing chapter, when Leonard sent to acquaint her he was extremely 
indisposed with a cold, and could not have the pleasure of waiting on her. 

This message, and the manner in which it was dehvered, heightened her 
suspicions that she had deceived herself m an opinion either of his love or honor. 
She however kept her vexation concealed : ama though her cousin had visited 
her several tunes since she had seen Mr Leonard, she never once mentioned any 
thing concerning him till that gentleman one day, in a gay humour, said to 
her, “ Welh cousin, how thnves my friend’s hopes ? When are we to see you a 
bnde ?*' On which before she was awaie she cried, “ I am not the proper person 
to be asked that question. What does Thomas say V* “ 1 cannot expect that 
confidence from nim, which you as a near relative deny,” he answered, “ but 
indeed I want^ to talk a little seriously to you on that head. I am afraid 
you are at cross-aticks with each other, for 1 nave met him two or three times 
and he seems to shun rather than court my company.” 

To hear he was abroad at tiie tune he pretended sickness, and that ha had 
seen the very person to whom she had consigned the disusing of herself, 
wititoutspeaking any thing of the afiSur, was sufficient to open the eyes of a woman 
of much less {lenetration and judgment. Bhe was at once convmced of h» false* 
hood and ingratitude, and the indignation of having been so basely impoasd 
upon was kbout to show itself, by her telling the whole story to her cousin, when 
«>me visitors w»e announced. 

' No offXHftumty offering that night to disburden the inward agony she was 

g by reason of her cousin quitting the company before tiie rest took 
le passed the hours till morning iu a situabon more easy to be eon* 
sn described. The more she reflected on Leonard’s past and present 
r, the more she was confounded; and hoar far soever he bad iaemuatsd 
ito her heart, she saffiMred yet xnore/rom her astonishment than foom 
)d affection. 

, Her grestneas of aiwcit as wall as natund modesty and reserve, wwiad 
W permit her .shimr to write ot sond to know the imstiti ag of liii abaeneo, 






and lUHt tovBiiii surtkiqip««te|( t 9 (Mme in» ehe had iiAiia<iik4i)<UW^’di)W^^ 
oankl rtitf to epudee a caaSdeait fa an affidr which khdlttmad' 
afaunadhl to hunel^ nid andonpd for tliree dam lottfttr a anifadiad 
than the eartainty which dutfiiurth jsrodaeadhod the po^erofinAotdgwf'^^^ 
The mom had fiur advanced when her maid intruded ha her fldtaiiy Hfptfjj} 
letter, vducb ahe aaid had hoes left for her very early hy a aervaaKi< wplwv 
Leonard’fl. took her by eu^ee. and ahe broke the eeal widt |ii|MipiTi' 
bodings of evil, though ehe need every argument to convinee heftdlpwf'^lilii** 
foUy of ghring way to them. SUU she could not get rid of the ptwaaMmend ol 
ill, that eeamed to hang Uke a dark cloud on her apirite, totally coMdadinit tilt’ 




firnwrriJTEn 


**MAOAi(,»CirciimftaDeeBof more than ordiaery importance have tamed aprihee 
my last visit, to induce me to accejtt of a pijpposal of marriage whkdi was made to me 
some days ago, and ahich I find very murh to my advantage to acoqst, ami I do so 
the mther, as 1 perceive but too little affection on your side to reader my so doii^ 
disappointment to yon. Rather than that you should be pained by a relation Of tide ftet 
by another, I do myself the honor of acquainting you by letter, and wish you as happy 
with some more deserving man, as 1 ho]^>e this morning vrill make, 

Madam, 

Your most hum. and obedt. Servt. 


*' T. P. LKOtrABO.'* 


Whatever might have been her feelings on reading this letter, with her usual 
prudence she confined them to her own breast, and though during that day 
and seveiel succe^'ding ones, she heard of nothing but her base lover’s marriage 
and the wonder every one expressed at its suddenness, as well as that it was 
to any other but herseli, yet did she so wdl stifle all the emotions of her soul, 
that none cunld perceive she was the least disturbed by it. 

His ungenerous behaviour had doubtless turned her heart against hinti for 
she soon grew to despise him much more than ever she had loved; but then the 
thought how much she had been deceived in him, and that he had it in hie 
|)ower to boast of having made an impression on her, gave her the most poig-> 
nant anguish. In fine, all the passion she nOlv had for him was revenge, and 
by what method she could inflict a punishment ad^uate to his crime, took up 
her whole thoughts, and at last, having hit on one it was not long before she 
put it into execution. 

She knew he was accustomed to walk every day on the beach, and bemg 
informed that since his marriage he continued to do so, she made it her business 
to throw herself in his U'ay; and meeting him according to her wish, accom.'- 
panied only by an old gentleman, who did nut scent to' be a person of any 
great consequence, she pursued her walk, with a desire of bringing him into 
conversation, as she knew he would on discoveiiug her. Mr. Leonard however 
was 80 confused at the sight of her, that he was scarcely able to return the 
salutation ehe gave him with complaisance; and to add to his mortificarion, she 
told him she noti^d bis confusion, hat added with a great deal of seeming 
gusty, that he neA be under no apprehension; for though his quitting her Sat 
aaoftter was extremelv cruel, he ban it in ine power to atone, if he was wilUng to 
do as she required. All this which he could not but look on as raillery, was 
very surprising to him; and hie confusion on meeting her was still so great, that 
he could not reply as he would have done, had he been more master of bimsedf f 
and it was with a stammering voice he at last drawled out, that he should re* 
jmee to make each reparation for her injured feelings ee she pleased to receive. 

Miss Summers felt a gloomy satisfaciion at his confhswa, but (hat wm 
kfitte to what her resentaseot dm^ded; and it was necessary to ease his^preaisit 
disqnMt in order to have k io her power to inflict on him ravagage of a ipore 
temUe nature. She therefore assumed as much softness in hat eyes and 
as a psnMm not imcuetomed to dissimulation could possibly put on, and wi^ a 
half sigh, exclaimed, " Well Thomas, I accuse you not; love 1 know i$ an 
iavotsmtary paeuoo, sod besides 1 have heard say there is a fine in mainiage 
wtkich is not to be withstood. I only think the long scq u Bt n taa e e we hid togs* 





|UM'«0 ]hn« baa#«« iXMtM|%lira^ f iMii)|li|tl)ii^«l4p«etMl 
|^ifdNB0<NBMBiirli«Moi^ni4 atl^^ . . ‘ i v 


V, iMmmig 4»tnAB ttm upolvgt Ibr fcia behorkMir, irtua <iAke <a» 

«tpifm vm lieak yeuaeimtiiwali tm dari m^alriywith jBe,ar«M iBfowr wm 
«^|»attoimnHu»atad«ri«in^o««)rii^ maoeenocb 7 o« a»ut wot- 

I miiiA the i«qu«rtl make yw vhkhie toTuU me otioemdre btmf lodKini^ 
1 0n yvm wf trasd yioo «udl hear no opbraidinge. I deeins tut mate then 
t* taken iMt lirrewielif «t»d if you will gratify me in thie, 1 give you my aolemti 
piwdie never more to trocdde yon " 

« flneh an invitation, and ddivesed in ihia numner fimm one whom he bad rea^ 
•on to believe would have deab wdth him differently, might very well h*ve a»> 
tadbhed him. He thought her behaviour, asindeed it was, a btueout of natine 
and OBite the reverse of drnt reawve, add perfect moderty whh which idie had 
fbrmwrly treated him. But to wh^ver eoufce tins change in her waaowing 
he could not be so impolite as to refuse cotti{dhuice with her recjuest, though in 
hki heart he wished she had not made it, and it was agreed that he mould 
hreakftat with her next morning. 

Mr. Leonard reached his lodginge nath painful and ill-arranged reflections; 
and hut for the attentlona of hie wife he would have been completely ex- 
aapetated. There wvSe moments while he lay restless on his pillow, that his 
ooMdnnce {nicked him for his perfidy; but nature, entirely worn out with these 
unpleasant reflections sdlfiai gave him a temporary repose. The morning how¬ 
ever again intruded them on him, and he racked his brmns for some suitable 
upUlogy for his conduct; he entered the bouse of Miss Summers vnth«a tremor 
and a consciousness of having been guilty of what in the eyes of the world 
would cast a slur on bis fair name, never to be forgotten. She however re¬ 
vived him with great civility, but somewhat more seriously and more like her¬ 
self than the day before. Breakfast was soon served up; and the servants were 
in attendance. Miss Summers enteit'oned him only with discourses of ordi¬ 
nary afiairs. When they had done, sbe ordered a bottle of cypress wine to 
set on the table, and made a sign for her servants to leave the room. 

Now being i^ne together, sh# filled two glasses, and presented one to her 
guest} but he excused oimself by saying be never drank wine of a mcniiing. 

** You may break through tile custenn for once,” said she smiUng, and to en- 
guge you to do so, as well as to show 1 have not the least animosity to my more 
favomd rival, the toast shall be * health and happiness to your fair bride.* This 
surely you will not refuse.’* With tiiese words she put the glass a second time 
into ms band. 

** Well, madam,** answered he, “ it woitid not become me to refuse you: 
since you so much insist upon it, 1 will do myself the honor to pledge you.” 

She then drank the healto she proposed, and he having drained me gbws to 
the eame, ** Now 1 am satisfied,** cried she, ** though ray cruel stem denied me 
the pleasure of living with you, we shall die ti^pether at least. I drank my fai^i- 
py rival’s health smoeiriy, and may she «aj<^ long Ufe^ and many prosperous 
. days, if she can do so with Thmuast but fbr a littie, a very ifltie time wtii sbe 
^j^umpb with him over the forsaken Charlotije'Suinmers.** 

»* what k H you mean, madam f* saod Leonard hastily, 
b " Only that you have drank your bane,” itiie answmed. ** That wine thiti 
^1 oive you, and partook of myself, was nua^ with the most deadly pokos, nor 
■it tt in thwpower of art to save the life of dtfasr of us.” 
s ” You would not do so, sure 1” erkd he. 

** Whtd could I but dk,”rsplkd shejirimn your inconstaxicy had made my lifb 
n bntdks4Bat to he boms t And to have died without you weadd have been mean 
awl num^wmaortoiy of aiy love, or myserangsi and now bcKk are ipatiflhd,*’ 

^ ’'ft k«4|Qeintonwkttitor these km w«mk arm machedfak earn, lor, befbm aha 
,lMd quite given over speaking, ha atnrtad firom the tabis, and bckml out of 
tbs room ^ nttum ontoaeted, nvariandag' enry thing inhk way, uttori^g « 
volisy of euiaaa wsktr, aiMonhitfttotf, towi mmtdmaka i«rirs.' ^Otssa»^ 
vanks mriiad intotiwseeBa of tjatodhiflaiii, awflwundtnsAuMdM g witfwwu i 




Im ii»4 n > w^ <o iMta liWMitf dlKr«ia % ftir «lii)M'l(»dliBi 
dMn^flW9«4as^^^ tmthvakuUii peiiVMrtji'i«A^ 

gm timet «Dd ii^Mfk lif<<i«i«t tot • fi!«r iMKSM fimnbia fiiWitoto 
•«a««toi(«tolirQnatoto1to <A»wlMr tigltMitt wSUtot 


iag to n^jr to tli« oasiotu enquines of his urify, tui to wtotvsstto wKWitoit 
The phgntciaii soon ce«e<b »id he told him he hadsweUoved Mieon; BOdtftj, 
he had oeseott to fear it was of the most daedQy kiadj thoi^^h oy Mdiom,idto^ 
nislered, and for whal oanse, he kept secret* not to aliinn hu wi^e. OH wm tto* 


first thh^ neeessarjr, g^t onantitiies which he took; powerfhl etM* 
tioB ware then presczibed, which hadtto other effect than to throw him into 
fits. Yet* low and weak as he was* he continaaUy cried <m% ** Haire t yei 
evacuated the poison ?” and being answered in the negarire, told the Doctor 
and Apothecary they were ignorant fellows, and he would have others sent for* 
It was in vain the one assured him that there was not in the whole iMetoto: 


jUiedfoa a more efficacious medicine than whet he had prescribed i or that the 
other, alleged the prescriptions were for the very best n^icines; he still called 
out for better advice ; and accordingly two others of the faculty were sent for. 

These said that it was possible the poison might be lodged in soma of the 
secretory passages, and therefore the former pre8cri{nions, which could reach 
no farther than the j/rima via, wanted its due effect j->o^that there was a necea* 
sity for the whole viscera to be cleansed; that every gland must be deterged $ 
all the meanders of the mesentery penetrated; not a fibre or membrane, even 
to the capillary vessels, but must suffer an evacuation, which should pass with 
the chyle into the subclavian vein, in order to purify the blood, and abra^ 
the points of any sharp or viciims particles, which the poison might have 
thrcfWn into it, and were not to be eramcated by any other methods. . 

This, and a great deal more of learning which it was impossible for any oim* 
not practised in physic, mther to understand or remconber, our patient Imtened 
to with the utmost attention j and looking on this second doctor as an iCscula- 
pius, told him he relied upon the great judgment he found he was master 
and put himself wholly under his direction. 

Gtoters, cathartics, and diaphoretics in abundance were now {Mreacribed, all 
which * my gentleman* readily submitted to, and went through their different 
operations with consummate reaignation, to avoid death* he was brought 
even to the gates of it; and when reduced to such a condition, aa not to be 
able to move a finger, or speak accurately, it was thought proper, in order not 
to lose so valuable a patient, that some intermission to bis torturas should be 
permitted, and in the room of the former remediee balsamic cordials, mtd all 
manner of restoratives were adminiatered. As ymith and a good constitution 
helped him to sustain the asperite of the first medicines, so k greatly added to 
the efficacy of these latter, and he was in a few days aUe to sit up in bed* and 
take nomnshiag food, thowh in small quantities. 

The fears of his own deau dissipated, Leonard became curious to know the 
fste of Miss Summers, and accordingly he sent privitoly to enquire after her in 
the neaghbonrfaood where die lived. 

Ito person chided with this trust brought him word that she was dead* and 
had mBD. buried in a very private manner about tiuree wedce pasty and ttot 
some of those whom he had questioned concerning her, spoke ae.if it was whif- i 
pctodf she had committed suicide} hut as, to ttot, toey could not oe poaitin^ 
ttougk they were so as to tor dsMase; and ttot they saw her coffin put into, 
a hamM early tto very newt morning after tW had hmrd of her death, attetidy 
ed< bf one tneuming «oa«h wkih only her coaia in it, and ttot it wae eupposed, 
thw q fifMid iter out df ttofiiMili. >• 

'AtolftoBige^ioadehto totthimadfIbrtoepMmuitiont tol^ taken# to 
wkidt Mawetottongtotooireia ttoptotermtioBo kfsi but ttoe^ut toe 






isi aaiaM Ibr «iiir<'knM[tii 


ldihnkia«iEmiClMrt*oftit»fea^ rnanv feogrt ite it ••■ (is*^ 

' ' nq^Krfled,«Mtlm Ititwk^intitafteroniaM^^^ 

M> |ioor ttiibi»|>P|^ imagiaed thal •MdktDq^ baliN 

tittd cwM not tw at seat fiUl ba bad afpiua ^oMutted htt fthnicuBk* 

' fair pabpkavfauaa to argoo agateat ^dr d*a interest. Outpatient ImuI 
^an too ivi« net for doctosr to ofibr anything in omMeitioa to 
Ihittenet} tio on the eontnory fiaOored it obU^ndy, hy aaking him if he did not 
eeitetiiaNi fetl httlc twieehes in hie head, hie ba^ mr hie hetnt? IVliieh ho 
iiMitreriaff oitb gnat eoacem in the affinnatin^ as indeed it trae inqfionnidatlmt 
ho ahouU ttOt» after tiw rblent operatuma be had tmdngonei ** Alast alae 1** 
cried tile empiric, itiialdniin hie head* ** these are bad aymptoma i-^mnuat have 
anon mediciaBt. 1 am aftaid^ indeed, timt the venom ie not qnim expunged.*' 
Aad ht then ran on a long diseonrie on the nature and anbtiaty of am» 
glidieQiie, till he had terridadma patient alntoat out of lue sensea. 

'V^ethw the same remedieB as were before reaorted to, or others were now 


adminiatered, we are not awme; but whatever they were they brought him into 
auih a condition, that lue life was despaired of; and the doctor was obliged, 
indeed, to have recouiee to aU hie art to save bun. 

But not to be too V'^ona in eo dieagreeible a part of my story, 1 shall only 
•ay, tibtat &te had not i et decreed to him away to " that bourne from whence 
DO traveller returns he once more recovered, and seemed to went only ehenge 
of dr lo re-establish lue Conner health. * 


Ai he was thought too weak to travel, lodgings were lured for hum by the 
sen-aide, the air of which was fudged extremely necessary for his condition by 
1 ^ doctor, as being neither to&ftm nor too fdir for one so much weakened aa he 
had been. He soon experienced the goodef^ts oS the change, and in a few dajm 
waa able to walkabout the gardens, every mormng bnngmg him an increase of 
strength, of appetite, and spints. In fine, he grew in a very short time so per¬ 
fectly w^, that he had contemplsited arrangements for retummg home, omen 
an unlncky aemdent happened to throw both his mind and body into foeeh dis¬ 
orders, equal, at least, I may say, to any he had before experienced. 

it was a fine evening m Septmbw 18—»though as usual boisterous and 
windy, attended with SquaUs of ram; and the roads, m spite of the showers, were 
dry enough to pmuait the public to venture out without catching cold. Alto¬ 
gether the himr waa tempting—very tempting, and our hero yielded to the temp¬ 
tation of taking & walk for mere physical pleasure. 

Muamg aa he walked he obaerved a lady dressed in white, enjoying the Iresh 
aea breeaeWith more nonchalance than himself; but wrapt ux meditation he 
timught notinng more ef the occurrence: when within a few paces of the lady 
he imagined he behdd in the figure before bun that of Charlotte; he start¬ 
ed haek and stcqiped, all horror and amasement; but unwilling to be deceived 
by suniUtude, be summoned up all his cetinige, and looked attentively at % 
till the object of hts terror turssed full upon him, which before it had not, 
and crying out * 'fhooias!' immediately TWiBbed from eight, or his sight 
fotaock him, for ha fisfi into a tween tiw instant he heard lue name 
nonneed. 


Vtilnckilr for Itim he had vwttttred ant titis avaitiag entueiy alone, vriikli 
eftiee his iluuws he had never before done; and bntfor the diligenrocf one of 
hie-eervants who ftaorhiig, an the aught wai drawing on, the air might be pi«H 
jmlUriil to Leeamrd* came in eeamh m bhm he hod j^hitiily lain in timt oendl* 
tihn tfiSlsMida wnraa eeadent hid befoUea Idm. The ftflow seeing him lie prai- 
tram md motiendesiii «l font tiuragfat him dead; but raibhig loa taoMdsa, 
and tpwrtly tuMag bim|wroeived hla aafotakq, and with miiieh ado» Imnia^ Mm 
ttohuhaw. !l1m*mt'wotdsI*emitrd miahieeeeiaed etim^psty in m die i MsC foe he 
taUmdof imtihiiigimttt|hi»te«addeetlut^ MmMfted 

hamtif^-HracAftmtinghkn^ degreea* id w taaii d tiMae 


hfn li|r'lN«gP4 


Hil' Ol^iltiSilM llM'4iiMlb('j 

* * - ,% > h 'k*'' 


nkdatto 
t ^tdee^ 


iMtul^Attukirt tol«bii«4f<niw h^mitmiwi^ 

Mintm, m .Sdee^6 ^htA wditfMii Jbidil WiiirflMpf!* 

«mI iA(B<rnifet i»c^ itm for <j 

la his ravinfts hs dueovsraid tA 0 mtf b«iA}K ibal eanis wn# 

BMiod faetreea Charlotfo mm) hia»elf i im(f how* not coatiwt 
Is ps4soa» luv st^ W a})|}eKr«l a&d ddMd to lifoi stroody' iiw W ^ 

rememtomcc <k ^rhat he hm seen woih on his dkteoi|Mn^ inind> hA 
tfttm&j fau^sd hiihsnrd her veke crjdiig <nit to him ** Themes !** i 1 

In this tknhaimy sUiwIhm let tie leare him for mrhlle, npd rstom to till, 
anthotoSB of lt» the it^ured but wdl revenged Miss Soaimers. «' < 


other abodes in which he (»n stitve to forget and in the soefoty of new 
acquMntancee, render his sitoadon es aj|p:mable and pleasent as if nothtoii 
had ei’er hapj^ed to him. Wito woman it is the contraW; oatomilf eeelndcw 
and meditative* disappointment, like Ihe cankerworm of f^f. jw^s diiowlf* 
but alas! too surely upon the Imrt of its devoted victim. ^Ihe man who can 
so tnfie with the human heart can neyw: be an object of pity or canmtoieenlfon 
when retributive jusdce overtakes him. 

After Miss Summers found herself forsaken for another, at a time when she 
thought herself most socnre of her lover’s affectbns. she bewailed not tbeloee 
with tears, but rsllving herself, bent her whole thoughts on gratifying her 
resentment for the ^ront. To this end shd <{^eofed to appw so pasisve!. mih' 
ther upraiding his infidelity, nor discovering any surprise at it, till she ptondfod 
on him as i have already related, to come to him lodgiaga* when she, iadeei4 
frightened him to some purpose. The wine she gave lum was just as it eanle frani 
the shop, unmixed with any pcosoned drug; but, as she judged, it happened. 
Conscioue he deserved all the vengemice Sm could inflict on him, he eamy be* 
lieved she had in reality done as she said} and the terrois he was in, which he 
in vaia strove to ccmceai, under a show of rage as he went from her, gave her 
the highest satiefaction. 

She made her cousin and her maid privy to the plot she had hnd, and be^ 
tween them they had found means to obtain intelligence as to how he had be> 
haved, and the cruel operations he had submitted to, in order to giA rid of the 
supposed {toiamii all which gave her a diversion, (aol unmingled with pain, 
however.) myond what can be expressed. 

Nottimoking him yet sufficient punished, she onlered it to be given out 
that she was dead, and to strei^timn the report, ctiieed a coffin to m carried 
from the house m which ehe )i<^ attended by bar midd. The reader Imowa 
already the effect tins atiatagem jproduced. i. 

To prevent dfi possilnlity of bis bang undeceived, she took up her residesto 
in a house at the end of a etreet near the beaefa,whereehe wasnot atsfl kooutoti 
but sba happttiad to be near the very houee where Leonard rethkd forihh 
recovery of ns heslth. ., 

(;foaiitok in ffn very chfifoe of luv ritusiiMB, wsisted her iwrenge, wliai 
dhe was begamfog to gsow weary of proseeisting it any furthaa r As lAm 
adipittodn^toatpeny bto«her omsia^ who had pswrided thattoeess for hato'^ 


thattoeess for hsto'* 


aha^mgiseiitiy stoolledafo totiumt attandantai swLasif omff 

toing cencui^to forto,iui« untsigned deception,, she hatoened to haws* 
addle tofo de oLnafoe on, when, in one of those lUtie «joBursieiis<elMaaeratMl 
wtotMO 1^ perfidkms jknror. As she bad not heard ho waa sr 
thf wnexpetoed sight made her ehridi eto ** Thanias T 


the WBexseefeed 
sjf itounringhn 


taanrSfSioar did she iasaaedfoiaf^ ksw^ tito 
haek<mtifo hoois entiitid tite tonsd ahe 





te tmieuA « «•% tmf ^ «Mitemp«l|bil» to bt 
.llSli^tliit Ilf ii tlir nTiirr “T fin'Wf ^ am 

' lllitiiiigmiikmui liM MMi a tfl/Alk on the oefr^tdo* tnd Uut ht^Mma com} in 
onoinioeoeo. lmpomSmimtit§otb»ifWr«SmahetaemeinfiAi^1^ 
WolMnSfl^^ ooeiBBon «ad bment bo^noab «be eonUi antaMnd ohodding 
0tllir<9f 9%MtbeUnt* Slie ininived, boWcar not to giro bOrttlf aa^ foxtikOr 
dtOoUe coauntnuw bim: and Ittving {bf a method mxmot, humew^ be 
joatided) gncMM bar a ao entw i eot own moro ibsa ebo bad ea|Metod, lOtuined 
to town, afl)da{i{>eatndin ■ocietjrvitb ail ber former anremtjr and good bomonr. 

It vaa am^e time before be eoold be iMfotigfat to bdbeoe tliat ebe iras stiU 
and oven vbm Me lerer left hboi and ho niw pnfoctly reatored to 
bodify bmlth» yet^ ttili hie mmd continued in a diaturbed otote: and aftor 


uTiT'u j't'«!ri‘ihrtf-f»Ki)a>T»Tay?«l?rTl^<Tyt^MrTWJiT:ir»'i>uT.»0r>iiit-f^iaj7 


with wberevor be came, on the aabject of potaoning and having aeen a apmt; 
00 omcb eoured hia temper* that from bemg that gay, pome, entertaimng 
oonapanion I at firet deacnbed bun, be ia one of (be moat moroaej.iU-natured 
mm In the world. 

3 , H. a 


SONl^fiTS. 


Mm*! bitb etodoir and life a dream —Kuion ofittrua 

I. 

Whbk in wild dreams fontaatic, we are lost— 
—^Now borne m rudenesa o*er the Oceania foam. 
Far from odr flow’nag clmw and natal home 
% adverse wmds and roanng waters crost; 
Now headlong thrown on some deserted coast, 
A. baplees exue desolate to roam. 

Without one star of hope to dbeer our gloom, 
•xO'er fearful doubts how then the soul is tost 
When next our dreams to fancy’s eye present 
Thelovdy landscape, or the summer bower. 

To beauty’s glance where all its power is lent. 
How beats the joyful heart m that glad hour ’ 
With hues celestial then our path seems blent 
And ij^ieTs dark shades no longer o’er it lour t 

II. 


Thus eartidy }oyg amd a<»TOWs.*~Fkasure bnght 
Hus moaaeut rnmia and hope’s enbvening beams 
On bfo’s romanticr proqiect nchly gleams. 

The aext.'O'^anwrm us m the gloomiest night' 
Now, all u full of poe^ and light;^ 

The flfagwm t frmt8,*«HUM habn^ summer flowers, 
Tbn clsimi! streams,-^d jaaoi^ covered bowers, 
The rolbng neean with ita tmtUre digfat, 

Arethtted idl with ntonong^s ftesfaeet ntf! 

And uQwagam ^ew/haw esdtor* fade 
Fair hope depwtarHsnd foirfot doubts n’enbade 
Tbe anxtoos heart opniusaed with wild dismav * 


’ AB bat a<dream, whose ’wQdermg teance m oV 
Thim life’s long fever ends for e v es m otre. 


ac o 
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t WiMMw apawwtfito te irtriebme vmmrn bm ■ t u al rt ry «liMjt«l» il««|i 

wtrt »ril|»iH<rty writ ^wn|to»rt. J 

MijOioMO# i^phitiwl 

Botb «ban «• widw atadirlMn «• iteqp 

<* Rmt oft iMr tUwr iMMTfm do l»ro 
tb ooaie to wapcionr i«ib«CiRio^ 

How oftj|o ibef wift ciddfin {dnkms doKfo 
The flitting ski^ like^fiag porasivaat, 

Againet Ic^ flende to atotu nuUtoirt I— 

ThM for a# flglxt, th«])> w«Mi and dol^ ward, 

And tiieir bright Kinadiona round abont ui plant, 

And all fbv love, and nothing for rewwd— 

O why abonld hMvenly Qod to men have aneh regard 

** For my own part, lam apt to join in opinion with thoae who believe that aU the 
rfgiona of nature swarm with spirits; and that we have mnltitudes of speotatora on idl 
onr actions when we think oorselves inoatalonel”—Addinn, 


1. 

Ask they around us, those white-winf^d powers i 
Though seen by tiie pure eye of Faith alone. 

In solemn vision from the Btenud Throne— 

Missioned by love to guard us at all hours i 
And will they leave their bnght and stainless bowers 
To watch o’er dust wad sinml flesh end bone. 

And all the rueful paffeanta that are dxown 
In this sm->desecrBtea world of oure ? 

'iliey will t if Truth from hoheet minds proceeds. 

If Milton, denser, Addison, aright 
Moulded thw awful but benignant creeds, 

And colour’d them with hues of heavenly Ught I 
And we, whate’er our hidden thoughts or deeds. 

Are thus divinely tended, day and night' 

II. 

Hath God. then, need of meesenger, or guard. 

To serve, or save, or chasten whom be will I 
By aids and helps must Hn his works fiftlfil. 

Even as Afon ^—Deep mysteiv and hard! 

Such let th»m solve who have neheld unharr’d 
The dread tsm gates of righteousness and dl. 

And seen fiom whence the Powers of Darknim flU 
Their urns of terror for the evil«scaiT'd! 

Whither have flown, or wherefmo sleep they now, 

Those radiant forms that in the world’s fresh prune 
Greeted its Patriarch-Faiherg brow to brow, 

To guide, or bleos, <» warn lirmn threatoiied crime i > 
Sucn as did once (so boHeet words svesr) 

In Pedsn Anns’s shy dmcend «nd oflmb i 

III, 

It U a knrriy,, Hioiigh an tbonght. 

And miw be hallow'd to a sinless boast. 

That aoStttde, when solitsiy mos^ 

With heavenly companionimp is mitght t 
vm» MO. XI. 
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That we upon opr fife’s stem paths are brought 
Onward bf thoae who ** id God’s bidding, pc^ 
O’er sea and land bright angelic Host! 
Whether of Pr^er ye come, or grace unsought. 
Float near me, if to ma^, cdestiu things! 
Idinistrant ever wph the sweet control 
Of purest, wisest holiest wbisperings^ 

Sternal prompters to the eternal gou I 
Metfainks, e’m now, of your descending tnngs, 

I hear the soft sound in n^ listening s^l 


Jab. Gebgor Grant* 


RUINS AT DACCA. 


In my late visit to Dacca, I was solicited bv a friend to accompany him <m 
a visit to the ruins of the Bashaw’s Mahals. On the appointed day, we 
accordingly wended Our way to the place, which is about a quarter of an hour’s 
drive, from Engrageetfilah. We were attended on our arrival there, by a poor 
native convert dT the name of Josepl^ who has taken upon Mmself the charge 
of the place, being the most con^nial (he says) with his di8;^ition, in return 
for the bounty he receives from the charitable institution Dacca. 

The first place we entered was the Zenaaah Khanah, consisting of about a 
dosen apartments, for the women of the Emperor Jehangere's seraglio. These 
apartments are subterranean, having iron (n-atings mi the terrace for the purpose 
of ventilation, 'lliey are at present very damp and so dark that one is obliged 
to grope his way. There is a subten-anean passage which leads to the Hatnam 
Khanah or Shower Bath, through wluch we were taken, at the risk our 
lives; for the atmorohere was so disagreeable, from dampness, that we could 
witii difficulty breathe, not to mention the many falls we had from the rubbish, 
holes, &c. On one side of the Hamam Khanah, there is a tank from which 
water was carried by a machine, (no longer in emstence) to two places, the cold 
bath and the boiler, and from thence to two other receivers, from which water 
was drawn by tubes into a poiid, in which, Joseph informed us, the women 
need to bathe. The gioundwork is beautifully ornamented with flowers. 
There are many other apartments in the Bath, but Joseph could not inform us 
for what purpose they were made. 

By veiy narrow brick stairs we went to the upper apartments where the 
Pashaw used to take an ainng. The masonry ev^where u solid and firm, 
notwithstanding the many centuries the mahal has been in ruins. 

I^e Noayttt Klumah was the next place we visited, and for the benefit of 
my traders, 1 wUl explain what the name means. It is a native custom, even pre¬ 
valent to this day in tue Upper Provinces, in these great Rayahs’ houses, of having 
always with them, a number of drummers, dancers and singers just contiguous 
to their cotre that they may have the benefit of the music withont their odious 
jNWsence. The Ndn^ Khaiuth or the place where these dmmmers, &c. stop, 
18 situated about thi^ yards from the Hamam Khanah, fust distant enough 
to nudee thdr harsh mnsic sound agreeable, if that be possible. 

F^omtheNonyuf Ekanakwe weretakmtothe tomb of the Emperor Jehangere, 
^ and a better specimen of Eastern architecture (excepting tiie Taj) 1 have not 
aemi. It is an entire building of marble, built in the l^t style; and I would re¬ 
commend my readers not to femgo the oj^oitunity, shoud it ever occur, of 
visiting &»hry interesting niinB of Dactt* 

SL 


* 'iLottsaads, at Ms Mddiqg, pool 
0*«rsm tadlsBd.'’->*Jfitfm’s Smmat m Mr MHniitm. 



Dirge ie B^garM. 

FORGETFUL FHIENDS* 




Foroktpvi. fnends! ah what are tihef. 

Not thobe bright fixed stars of our youthj 
Who^ would not lose a einjg^le ray 
To dim the shme of mornmg*B truth. 

*Ti8 not the pticdess jewel set-^ 

No lovers regalia we r^pret. 

II 

Forgetful friends 1 ah, what are they ? 

Not those, the generous and the true. 

Who when life's leaves are passed away 
Depart not with the summer too. 

But those who still remain to cheer 
The coldness of the wintry year. 

III. 

Forgetful friends! ah, what are they I 
Those meteors which in darkness set; 

False hghts, which turn the head astray-"- 
ViHiich but for age we'd not regret: 

Those insects of the sunny hour 

Which wing their way from flower to flower. 

IV. 

Forgetful friends I oh, what are they i 
Flatterers, who when the bloom is bright. 
Drink in the honey dew all day. 

But leave the loneay tree at night; 

False gems within love's mazes set; 

Those are the friends we may forget. 


DIRGE TO THE DEPARTED. 


Arx the trees budding and thou not here. 

To watch the spring time of the year? 

Are the flowers blooming and thou not nigh 
To catch their earhest perfumed sigh ? 

Spring will come with its freight of gold; 

Summer too and winter's cold; 

And the sun will shine gladly on what ? thine urn I 
My sister dear, wilt thou never return ? 

Thy dirge for thee, dead, was imunded when nought 
Tho*i lov’dst of yore to its shrine was brought; 

When the flowers had faded, the young fled. 

All, all like thyself, young, unfortunate, dead. 

I may watch the blithe bees as tb^ hum %mong 
The flowers, and hear the young birds* song; 

I may tender them idl but no longer with th^; 

Dear one, thou wilt i«tnm never to me. 

F. W. P, 
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iVetp Yearns Day 


NEW YEAR*S DAY. 


Thk sun is on his eastern throne^ 

And light iUomes the sky's blue zone. 

There's laughter in the sunlit air« 

Ahd joyOue shouts from woodland fair 
Make answer to the hunter’s horn 
Whose notes from forest depths are borne ’ 

The mountain breeae,——-the fresh, t£ie free”- 
Is wandering over dale and lea. 

And softest odours floating by 
Reveal the rose's waking ^h. 

Where'er the rude unpitying gfde. 

Has rent aside her dewy veu! 

The lotus flaunts her gaudy dress. 

And WOOS the wanton wind's caress. 
Obsequious to the god of day, 

Tli*» sunflower smilea in rich array. 

Meet emblem of the constant maid 
Wlmse love no fears nor doubts o'ershade. 

With modest blush in rocky dells. 

The rich geranium hangs her bells, 

Her crimson petals,—small and fair. 

Lavish their incense on riie air. 

And twined with her, like gloom with light 
The drowsy poppy oi»es to sight. 

The Dyal o'er me breathes his lay— 

His accents hail the festive day— 

All nature's music loads the breeze,— 

There’s music m the murmuring trees,— 
Tliere's music e'en in ocean's roar. 

As dash the billows to the shore. 

But richly though the landscapes glow. 

Though fairest flowers aroimd me blow. 
Though sparkling streamlets onward stray. 
Though laughing flelds and forests gay, 

1 pant to leave these torrid plains 
And rest in lands where winter reigns. 

For there e’en now the social throng 
Perchance have raised the merry song. 
Perchance they hst to stories old * 

Of demons and of heroes bold. 

Of carpet knights and ladies gay— 

But hush my heart!—'tis New Year's day. 

A lonely exile'a lot is mine, 

Uttfieiended 1 my fate refune. 

And sorrow's mantiie o'er me thrown 
Has ofl«n drawn the secret moan— 

But stUl there's sunli^ii^ on my way 
When fb^hly buralie ^le Nxw Ysau'e z»Ay. 



SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH PERIODICALS- 


LOST AND WON. 

Markt and amen,*' said Felix Wallace, with a Kiog* Bidliar^ll 
sneer; Richard has had the credit of ail the sneers from his own da^ 
downwards even to oar own. A long time for any one thing to keep in 
fashion, bat so it is. ** Man y and amen, then, say I» with all my heart, 
and much good may it do you !'* Marry and amen, say you i That 
would be taking the office both of parson and clerk.’* 

** No. rather of the poor victim at the altar—^the calf, bound with corda 
and wreathed with orange flowers." Philip Lindsay winced. 

" How exactly," ie<>amed Felix Wallace. ** does the priest of the pre¬ 
sent day perpetuate the priest of the olden time! Only for a knife he has 
a book, and a word for a blow." " Some words," replied Philip Lindsay. 
'* cut deeper than any knife, and such wounds may be mortal to a friend¬ 
ship." 

** Ay. words have great power. If I were disposed to moralize, which 
I am not, for I do not much like nnfoldmg the fusty bindings and windiogi> 
of a mammy, 1 would hold forth on the importance of words, little sylla¬ 
bles made up out of little crooked sign*, and little silly sounds, and 3 rel; 
more binding than chains and fetters, bolts or bars ; and I am sure that no 
better instance could be chosen than that most insane * J will,* which all 
married men have been silly enough to say. and which is nothing less than 
rivetting the inanaclus which never can be broken." *' Well, as you put it. 
I must say there is a pleasant prospect." 

*' What I have said is a mere nothing to what yon will find out. Yon 
may * guess and fear.* ** ** Ah, those vague terrois are the most dreadful. 
Put them into some palpable forro. some tangible shape, and I shall know 
how to face them. The bravest soldier fears to encounter ghosts." 

*• The one hydra (but it has a thousand heads) is the loss of onr birth¬ 
right, freedom, for a very nasty. ilLflavoured. ill-seasoned, mawky, siekeo- 
ing, mess of pottage." '* Matrimony, then, is this delectable mess." 

" And freedom, the aspiration of every human heart under heaven^ ita 
price." " And you really think inatrimouv slavery 
** Think it! It is tlie thiasg, not the word** *‘ But how ?" 

** in every ramifleatiun t all uBai^ers ar# ^anta t yonr wife wlU be one. 
If yop tkMk, you must hide your thoughts; if you s^k, you ma8t.say what 
she pleases. You must Uke what she likes, hue what me loves, hate whht 
she bates. Go out wheh ahe pleases, come home when she ptemies. Yhqtf 
home meat be chosen by her, your servants eeketed by her. your very 
allowed you. If you go out ati4 meet with a friend whom you once prixed« 
ma cannot stay with hluli becadse you are e dtarried mdM s and to t)ii£ke 
home unexpectedly to dinner would be tieashn. Yon are a MoiT&Nf nnpi* 
You osnaot link yonr arm in his end any, * CenDe hoiue with me, 
take of my magle cover^ sad my bach^r’e hire, whether k be *gbiN|, ' 
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Ym t£h9 vim you, sty ifo ^itlier, gwe tut 

or give tee that, or even take it without the a«king, and still lens saiut 
yfin larjiet to bote yourself with the trouble of pUymg' politeness, and 
tiRlng obliged at e\ery torn to elaborate, ' Will you peimit me ?* or. * may 
I 1 m aUow^/ and * much pleasure.' and * I thank yon/ and * yon do me 
tmodi honour.' Why, the poettWe aoioont of trouble which a married man 
has to eodure wonld well nigh wear out a galley slave." ** You are enough 
le frighten Wellington." 

** 1 had rather fiighten you " " And have yon really no pleusure m the 
society of women f" 

** 1 fante to be with ignorant people ” '* Are all women ignorant ?" 

** Yes. certainly, how should thev be otherwise ? Both nature and edu* 
aation make them ignorant, and the worst of the matter is, thi^we aie 
obliged to Hpfiear to think that they know everything.” *' And th^ lieauty 
•«^bmaty which feasts the even and heaii, the taste—the feelings ?’* 

** Yes, perhaps you are right thert I do think a hne woman looks better 
than a picture." " And then the tendt t cliaim that floats like an atmos- 
|dicre round a gentle woman 5” 

Ah, that's all t»ncy—fudge ’’’ ** Uer sympathy 
*• Fudge" ** htr vivacit) ?” 

“ That IS always i«ip<*itintute " “ Her softness ?' 

•* Simpering mnwki'shnesa ” " Her ready chanty 
Sometimes credulity—more fiequeutly display " “ Her open heart ? ‘ 
ii Yes—^readv for any lodger." “ I should be veiy angry, only you do 
not know my ladye love " 

* Knowing one, 1 know all One is but a sample of the rest They 
are all alike." The worst of that idea is, that you imply that all are alike 
to them " 

** O no, only those that have tolerable looks, tolerable style, tolerable 
mminer, tolerable fortune, and toleiable power of flattery." Classes, then, 
but noindividnabtv ?" 

*• Just so " “ But heartfelt preference—m other words—love •" 
’‘Fudge." Philip Limlsay looked rather woe-begone “i had begun to 
flatter myself with a gleam of preference." 

*' Then )oo have already committed voursclf What is the use of asking 
my advice." '* Committed myself! in looks, in tunes, bat not in words " 
** Psha { nonsense! If jou go three times to a house wheie an on* 
married lady lives you have committed yourself " ‘ 1 have beep three 

dpeeu " 

** Then are you regularlv booked Every time that i^ou open your bps, 
durpend upon it the li^y is expecting an ofler." “ And I have it upon my 
every time I open them, to make one " 

•’ Well, then, marry and amen, once more " “ And yet for yon to 
fbiak that another might stand as faiily m her favour——” 

** Av, that touches—that smarts—>11101 wounds—that stings—but svhy 
tMMi i Another may be as good-looking as you I” * Far more so." 

Have as good eves—as good tev^—as good stvie—as glossy hair-v-’ 
as flea a homplexion—be as well made—hands, feet, flgare—” ** Yet, 
yea. yas 1 wmiout denbt *' 

*• Msev have as soft a votoe—4Htter as weU—speaking eyes—use them 
^ wdl." ” Ym, yes, yes," 

PMm you see for ooce the wofmeniMs reason on her side—by ipMndent, 
^why should she pot like another swth the same adnuutages as 



ttir yotut** FlilKj) tisdiMy gam tw6 or three eiitirjgitie 
the ioor. ^ ' ** 

** My dear fellow, be pereaaded. Leave toys to cliQdrett. Hie 
tnoOtt may have a few sugar plums, but the long rears beyotui are SiltWiiw 
with wormwood, and not with roses, as you foolishly fancy, I know UHid 
you have been inveigled by some dnessing mamma; but come, let me play' 
the oculist, and open the eyes that Cupid has infected with hie owtt'*hUi^’ 

ness. *' ** Some of the sex may have given cause fur your hmthevudi 

blindness to tbeir mei its; but others of them, and my Katharine the foiw* 

most, are hedged about with a soi t of divinity.*’ ^ 

Felix Wallace gaV^ another of his Bichardish sneers. *' Some of the 

lesser angels without wings m French mantelets and the Qaeen'’s Oana 
bonoet^of the very last and newest of all fashions ?" cannot but thinit 
that if a man choose wisely——" 

“ A contradiction of terms. He cannot chouse wisely if be chooee ftt 
all.” " If he choose wisely, the society of a woman that he loves mast 
make him a much happier man." 

** Choose wisely—why, my dear Philip, choosing a wife is exactly like 
choosing a horse; you are sure to be cheated—jacket ed—done." '* Lika 
choosing a horse !" 

“ Yes, the horse is so doctored, so groomed, so painted, so dentisted, so 
dressed and made up, that you do not even know what the aaimal is like 
till yon find it out by wofid experience ; and a wife is just made up the 
same.” *' Made up !" 

And then for the vices of the horse; you know nothing of its temper 
until you are kicked, or thrown, or shyed at, or bit, or run away with, or 
some comfortable thing of that kind ; and the vices of the lady are just 
the same." *' The vices of a horse and the name of my Katherine in tha 
same breath!" 

“ Yes, why not ? I suppose that a woman can have her tempers the 
same as the other animal." *' Sii," began Philip Lindsay. 

" Nay, if you begin with * sir’ to me, I have done.” '* Sir. you have 
already gone too far." 

Well, well, do as you please. Every man to his taste. Chains for 
the slave! The free air and the high bounding heart for the sCns who 
have the soul of libel ty." *'1 certainly asked your advice-” * 

Without intending to take it.” '* But 1 gave you no license to apeak 
of-" 

Well, well, we will not quairel for such a trifle. You know it is only 
a woman.” “ Onfy 

And yet by a woman came death into the world: and by a woman hai 
all evil things followed ever since. And after all I am not personal, since 
1 have never seen your little morsel of a love." *' Little mdrsel of a love ! 
you are too provoking. Yes, there ties jour injustice, in scandalhdiig 
withctit knowing her." , 

'* If 1 knew her, 1 should discover and indtvidualke ae many fautts ikf 
tee Mars on a fine frosty night t not knowing her, my aitronomy teachea 
me that the stars dwell just in their acoastcimed places, though abic^kie^ 
like a murky evening, makes me certain that they are there idl atfMie 
on ” Welt ( must forgive you,” smd Lindsaiy, feeliag all the thna 

most desperately offended. “ The blind can never bh made Ss nndelteMMi 
the baliti^ of colours', and he who hat been bom hhd bred ftt ft fttiialMil 
ncter imagine what art the gforiee of the mufiight t” 






** Htttt titi to«^ t%i»ti Icuk. 

Kitty, iw dwibt?' 

<** Doti't hb Angry* Liadity/* ** Angry! bn! ha! ha! I wl» nevar 
’Mglmer or oodier in my Ufo! Ha I ha! ha {*’ 

*' Yoa hare got a very red liaoe. eooakleriitg that yon are io v«ry eool: 
hvt I enppoee it u red wtUi cold and not with heat.** ** fiarlc yoa, eir.** 

' ** No, no. I'm dttaf.**> ** I moat make yon hear one linage honreemr 
Ipnaf yoB may be.** 

*• filam tki tooti-—•-** *• And that ie—— 


M ««i...highti tight! tnm.” ** That yon are-*—” 

” ilighti tight!! no better than a fool ! To be anre, eo E am, 1 
gnite agree with yon—carried nnanirooasly. There can be no greater 
proof of folly than reaaoning with an insane man. Casting pearls before 
swine. By*the>bye, that puts me in mind—Cleopatra mast have belonged 
to the swinish brood, since she fed on pearls. Don’t you think so, 
Lindsay r* “Psha,*" 

** Well, Lindsay, well, marry and amen, once more, you have my con- 
aent. Die we ail nnst; and if yon think that knocking yonr head against 
a post is the most ciitufortable way of ttavelling oat of the World, why 
even follow the bent of yum own taste. 1 am very willing, as a last act 
of friendsbipt to follow as chief mourner—*1 mean be bndeman.” ** Paha.** 

** Well, psha on liil yoor acrimony has all evaporated in pshas! An 
excellent safety-valve indeed. Psha! psha! psha! are like pnff! puff! 
puff! of steam. Those puffs keep a few score of as out of the bills of 
mortality.” ” Pah ! stuff! nonsense!” 

" That will do quite as weil. All excellent expletives. Are you 
better ?** •' i wish you better sense 1” 

'* Thank you.” “ And better feeling.” 

** hfttoh obliged.” *' And better manners.” 

” You are very kind. Pray, Philip, when you happen to be ill do you 
always make a point of quArrelling with your doctor P* ” I am very foolish, 
1 believe you mean well.” 

** The excuse for eveiy sin in the world. People always roemi wdl—to 
tbamsdlves : butlhaiemeant well to you.” *'1 am obligato believe you. 
What else could you mean—but you are most abominably disagreeable.” 

*' It would be a most extraordinary thing if insHnity liked itt own 
atrait waistcoat.” *' Well, prudence is a disagreeable strait waiitooat, but 
1 will try to wear it as patiently as I can. I will think over all that you 
have said, and give it due weight, if you on your part will divest yumm^ 
of prejudice and see Katherine.” 

** Agreed.'* “ 1 am going into the country for a fortnight, t will 
give 3 mu some pretenee. some commission, some tiiflemr anothw, anythwg 
wiU do, for an ialrodaction to her, and then if you are not enred of yoar 
haarasy—” 

♦* You wih be cared of your folly.” ” Wdft—rperhaps—I don'l know, 
Ufa shah see.” 

Notwithstanding the indignation ofJdr. Pbifip liudsay at flw i«|tiitme 
* of his. Criand towards his unstress, the seed had not fallen bto qirite an 
opHSMiOutal buQ* Air soon as the warmth of his first fimlitigs had aaladd- 
ed the maxiaaa of lids woritQy firiead began, though ft|itttiy. to gwniMSate; 
at paopla wo not very, vary often Mignaat with iheawalvas for what 
owl praidtat OaauddRwaiiwa, Pldlfp Lindsay Uatenim to Ids own axmn^ 
haantatiaiiB W&dt aiMdi move ffiasaiduDanct idnus w Ikad doamtaJlfediie of ns 



mi 

liMb tigliC 1^ 

1mi|hi ny feeVutgs mi«}«ftd nie« t»etli&pi my pansito blii^ 
w wli p^WalUeft ic my mm li« not «kwrc^» imdiwiilDe 

is he not wholly duintereited 1 1« ^re oim «f my wmrmd ft^NP 
timt I tzolm^ Ireedom for their *0 

One them tluit has net £elt mi warmly as myniAf, net one that wci^4Nffe 
hsme apowM the thought of ref»e»itaime« that: did lM»t thin|k hk miitnpi m 
angel, and now every one of them has changed Ida opfimou. Ate 
tlie wives of mv acquaintance tiresome and silly, or else terinageilla IMm 
shrews? Yes, Wallace is right*r~all wives are tyrants; bat woidd Ifeth^ 
rine be each ? I wilinot believe it 1 no ! no 1 and I am mther ghid thaHti 
1 have not committed myself. No; on recollection I have bean mtijll^|iiF 
nolhing btri; general gallantry. No. 1 have not**!comfnitted myael£*‘ 

So much for the eternity of the passion of a lover. 

** Well, 1 suppose 1 must.” said Wallace. '* 1 suppose I must rea}ie«|)i 
my mind to endnre half an houi's twaddle with Lindsay's doll. 1 wsmdP 
whether she is a blue or blonde, an everlasting talker or nothing to say. 
A pretty fool, or a wonld>be>inteUectuBl It is Utile less than marveUow 
how men can barter their personal freedom, their parse, their everything, 
for a pair of eyes, a nose, a mouth, and a chin. But catch me mahing 
such a fool of myself! that’s aU!” Notwitlistanding all which sage eon* 
aiderations, Wallace drmsed as men dress when they intend to visit wo¬ 
men ; that IS. he was about three limes as much of a fop, and took treble 
the length of time in making himself such, than he would have done had 
he been going to a bucheloi’s party. 

Now It happened that Idndsay bad quite without malice prepense, often 
spoken of his friend Wallace, referring to his sentiments and opiniona in 
that unpremeditated way m which we are apt to mingle nponrown 
thoughts and feelings with the thoughts and feelings of those with whom 
we are most intimate, and Kate Middleton therefore knew that Felix Wal* 
lace, Esq. gloried in the heresy of not being a " marrying man.” 

It was a fashionable moining' when Wallace drew np his phaeton at the 
Middletons’ door. He had once had his own name mentioned by way 
iotrodnction to a sour*cream-faced lady, whose complement of limbs aoem* 
ed an ingenious arrangement of tobncco-pipes, and he remembered perfaet* 
ly well having shut his eyes, and bowed to the fire-place, and walked away, 
-—and now he was made to comprehend that this lady was none other than 
Kate Middleton’s amiable aunt. It suited him, boa ever, to recall this B* 
censed acquaintanceship, and, coupling it with a commission from Lindsay, 
to make it legalize his visit. 

He was kept waiting some fifteen minutes, and then came the eame 
«c»r*oream-fa^ lady, decked in nods and becks and wreathed smile# and 
dowers. She had only staid to adjust a few curls that had gone rsHW 
awry without leave, to add a fiower or so. and to throw a few drop# t€ 
fragrssme on a idean French cambne handkerchi^. 

Wallace hoped that the honour of her acquaintaaoe allowed h&a the |MrL, 
wiktge of ealbng. The lady looked all uunihiBa. 

And having a oommission from his friend Liedsay to Mtal Kptii^iRe 
Ididdiletmi, trusted to her kindness for an introdoctipn, A ebiad gatbuiMed 
mm theaunshaoei,. Then his viiur to heiueh^waa mdy d preteoce, 
mmeedjugfy dilBealt for nninamedHdimtollsei^ 
ape wetting ^wghee lAlow that mnirriiid woaolaa c( ■«««.%! 
•to m* pHimilf UmwA mHk 6m mtatt dMnto«Mi4U 






tliej^ rakiiUii ^an tlte tmteide ol tlvt 4^btiHnMi ^^pank^ IkM 
‘ wA tttm ftny of ibfi ro3r«l plmro] pronoauo^ thvf imofr lAtid tbi^ 

W yf^agt ana yoang tbcy oro determitted to be. 

> Koar, M W^lace did not ttiink it i»o«lh faia lehBe to eodeavOfiK' to 
per«uade Mia* Middleton tkat fifty whs only fiftceii» nor take tliO trdobte 
of {>ut<mg her into better hamour irith hereelfi ehe wu ooaseqaently in 
woiee httinour with him; and after having despatched a emaot reqaeettttg 
the presence of Miss Katherine Middleton, the lady and the gentleman 
prooeeded to snarl at each other in the best bred manner*possible. And 
they bad plenty of time to do so, for Kate Middleton did not seem in the 
least inciiued to harry herself. • 

llie girl is dressing, said Wallace to himself. Thinks she shall make 
another fool; another conquest. She need not have taken any troahle, aa 
1 shall very soon make her comprehend. I am afraid Miss Katherine is 
engaged " 1 am sorry you think the time so long.” 

** Time is always long when we are vraiting.” The lady only tossed her 
head. The gentleman looked out <>f the window, up at the sky; then, as 
gentlemen often do. admii ed the shape of his own boots, glanced at himseif 
in the glass, and passe d his hands through bis hair. 

** t am afraid 1 am hnrryma Miss Katherine,” said the gentleman* as if 
he wordd like to hurry her much more. It does not seem as if she were 
hurryibg herself,” said tlie lady, with a sneer. 

And am I to wait het e cooling my heels and dancing attendance on 
any biead>and«batter miss in the kingdom ? thought Wallace. Yet if I 
do stay, it will be for the sole purpose of giving a little dose of bitters, 
that she may have a better appetite tor company another time. At last, a 
light, tripping, bounding footstep was heard on the stairs, and in a mo¬ 
ment more a young girl entered the room, so entirely different from all that 
Wallnce had expected, as to make him feel perfectly disappointed. 

Katherine Middleton was very young, very beautiful, very girlish, very 
innocent looking. Indeed she was as much like a picture stepped out of the 
frontispiece uf an Annual as could well be. 

Wallace drew himself up very high, that he might look down upon her. 
He had no idea of being kept waiting by anything less than a dnehess, but 
for a girl in a white frock and blue ribbons !-~he hoped nobody would 
know, Mr, Felix Wallace, my niece Miss Katherine Middleton,” Ac. &e. 
said the sour-cream-faced lady. The gentleman condescended to incline his 
head an inch; the innocent-looking girl humbled her own somewhere about 
an eighth. 

My deoJT, you have kept Mr. Wallace waiting,” said the aunt. “ Have 1 ?” 
sidd the innocent-looking young I*idy. “ What a pity that he should waH.” 

Ham|)h, said Wallace to himself, what a simpleton ! '* The avocations of 
ladies,” said Wallace, iicnically, *' are of course of much more imporhmde 
Uhui those of men.” ** Are they ?” said Kate. 

** Are they not ?” asked Wallace. *' Let us iustance,—what wonlfi ybu 
,have been'doing had you not been here ?” teturaed she. 

” Undoubtedly nothing so importimt as what has kept you from as/* 
" J •was.lec^ing at something so very pretty.” 

** Not «a pretty as thert which I am looking at now,” and Wallace east his 
eyes on the giass, bet at whatrefleotion it would be dhfioidtto say. Hdwbeit, 
Kate Mkhiletoii gave him credit lora compliment: she smiled acoordlngly, 
and smiled npoh him ; in doing solhebrightneMr of g pair of Imamittg 
fimM ujpoft^m, end ^e rosiest lips id we wmld kitiM hibah* ‘ 



> 'wm 

t0M 014 o^(|MHia«w<^ fiome* jMi4 bent* aod ittiitd. A iMm' «# .4iib‘ 
R virt pickpocket, hoiiJ}e*bregikiii^. perie-eteaHni^, >^1(1^ 

■qlCtof «4kir* FortxuMute indeed it ia-for t4ie weU^teiitg Of 
cia|ifl$, like<fttiibkaia« ore not uoivermHy becoming. Year !o%*fftee<l, dlitfge*' 
ejed* «olei»it*)ookmg« Mia. Siddoniah aort of wotneo, lose OU titoir thinks 
digai^ wkeii tkejr tsoordeacend tu dilate tbeir lips; a still largerdaes, by ^ 
logao* ekow titt lU co&atroction of the machitvery of their featares 
ifiiRQtioa< vhicjb yet while quieacent. seem tolerably welt pat logadbei'i 
wthilpt a s^li larger portion, by opening the casket afaow its nttereaifthaKMtt 
and vacuity. Rut* the few to whom a entile is really becoming etteMiltf 
poakive witchcraft, and if they ought not to be burnt uatlBr the old istat* 
ute lav^s, they ought at least to live with the bliu^, that bo their BpeHa might 
fall ianoououa around them. Kate Middleton happened to be among the 
few to whom smiles are peculiarly becoming. Her smile was the payniewt 
of Wallace's compliment, and acted upon him as a bribe for more ; as, 
oastiag a&ide his ill-humour, he flattered nud flattered, and she smiled and 
smiM, until both got pretty considerably intoxicated. 

Six months after this, FbiUp Lindsay returned to town after a tour to 
the Lakest His first visit was to his friend Wallace, who received him with 
an air one-third sheepish, one-third frightened, one-third ashamed, 

** Been spending your time passably ?’* asked Wallace. Passably, 
without a pun. And you ?" 

*• O, I—^a—urn—em—I believe so.” “ Have you been as yawnish all 
the while as you are this morning ? Wanted me to laugh at ?” 

Are you a laughing matter I” *' All men are laughing matters when 
they are in love," 

•* Of course you were never guilty of the folly,” said Wallace, spiteful¬ 
ly referring to the past. “ O, I remember,—^ha! ha! ha !” 

" Do you laugh at yourself or at me ?” " At myself, to be sure. Who 
else shoi^d I tske such a liberty with—except, indeed, with a friend i**' 

'* And pray, sir, what moves your mirth ?” “ Why, Wallace, are you 
really troubled with such a short memory ? Don’t you remember, doa’f you, 
bow unmercifully you used me when I made my confessions to you, ^urtSi 
in the Corydon style, just half a dozen round moons ago ? Don't you re¬ 
member h^ insane 1 was about blue ribbons and golden hair, and bOw I 
raved about eyes and smiles and sighs, and loves and graces ?” 

** You have been guilty of so many follies, that it eould hardly be «tt« 
peeted I should remember them all.” '* Very charitable for you to haye 
such a short memory foi them; but if charity has a short memory, grati¬ 
tude ought to have a long one. 1 remember very well that you aavi^ tee 
from a great fully* for which 1 should have had to have dona pentetoe 
sD Ufe. .You snatched me from the destruetion of raarryiugu pmtty 
•impl^on.” Wallace coloured, coughed, winced, flounced, ” Ay, pi^ty 
Sate Middleton !’* eontinued Lindsay—” pretty Kate! You were ^uite right 
a^ut her, Wallace. She wwi a nice little thing to look at on the Outsida, met, 
as etejplisr as. a spendthrift's purse within. A tolerable statue of Kve on a pe<- 
dcstal, k a comer of your room, would quite as well satiefy one's ndkawa’^ 
rstknuf.the beautiful, wad not be nearly so txpenidwe* besides not 
iag mae with airs, and graces, and uerer-endiag mawkishiiiess. 1 mm 
oertekly insane when S thonght df the IcUjit from'wUeh yem friaikilslfli» 
laasd jqse» imd I eaanot tltenk yon ei^ 

'' ^epshdad Widkwe, ” Ay,' Ik igmiaaoiii of yea iMt''die 4m 
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mind me of my fully, and to make light of your services, hot you certainly 
saved me from a fate that would have been worse than drowning, or hang¬ 
ing, or being burnt alive.” 

*' You have an absurdly good memory for bachelor’s gossip.” said Wal¬ 
lace, pettishly. '* And pi ay what have you been doing this 1 don’t 
know how long ?” i'luming my wings, soaring, flattering, hovering now 
here, now there, enjoying my liiterty, thunks to you, my good fellow, who 
saved me from worse than Egyptian bondage.” 

No wonder, then, that you seem a little wild—relapsed into untam¬ 
ed habits.” '* And you, my dear fellow, you seem to me so—-I don’t 
know how—so subdued, so nerveless, so tame, so languid, so insipid—you 
seem to have lost all your flavour, all your good-humour, all your gaiety, 
all your life, all your vigour, all your hupcfuless, all your energy. If 
stretching my wing has made Ine rdap'^e into wildness, folding yours haS 
reduced you to the luckudai*>ical condition of a bird in a cage, 1 am sure 
you must have met with some misfoitune : pray, what is it ?” 

*• None that I am awaie of.” “ Tositivcly, you look altogether as if 
you were married. Isn’t that a good jest ? Ua! ha! ha !” 

” He ! he ! he I” faintly re-echoed Wallace, as if, out of complaisance, 
willing to look for the jest, but notable to find it.” “You must have 
beard bad news ?” 

“ Not 1.” “ If not in your own person, at least in that of some of 

your friends ?” 

“ Shall I tell you the worst news 1 know ?” “ I have my condoling face 
quite ready. What is it ?” 

** That you are a horrid bore !’ “ Ha! ba! ha ! What, as borisk as 

you used to be when you gave me advice ?” 

*• Advice ! Psha! Who takes even their own advice ?” “ Why, 'tis as 
fusty and musty as any M. D.’s prei-cription—but then 'tis as whole¬ 
some. 1 know to my heart’s content what good yours did me.” 

“ Pah !” “ Wallttcc, my goo<l fellow, as matrimony i% out of the ques¬ 

tion. and you could not have slipped into that, are you out of health, out 
of spirits, or out at the elbows ?” 

“ I have just received my quarterly payments, ray tailor’s bill is paid, 
and 1 bad a very good appetite this morning for iny breakfast.” “ Out of 
spirits, then. Well, I'll stay and dine with you, on purpose to cheer you 
up.” Wallace looked particulaily discomfited. Not engaged, are you 

“ 1 really believe I am.” “ Well, no matter, since you are not engaged 
for life. By-the-bye, that is a very judgish, black-cap, sentence-death 
sort of an affair phrase, * till death do us part.’ ” 

“ He I he !” “ But then, you know, the sentence does allow you be* 
nefit of clergy.” 

“ He ! he!” “ By-the-bye, you don’t ask me how I got over my last 

attack.” 

“ Have you been ill ?” “ How matter-of-fact you are ! Ill! No; I 
speak of my love attacks.” 

*• If you can jest about them yon must be heart-whole.” “ Jest! why, 
I think .them good for nothing else. I hav e just recovered from an attack, 
but 1 find the disorder milder every time I take it. By and by it will be 
nothing but a little pleatamt stimulant, to prevent one getting sleepy be* 
fore midnight.” 

** No fear, then, of the malady proving fatal P’ “ Not the least in the 
world. 1 have been in love abont a dosen times slnoe 1 last saw you, and 
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each titne» as I think, with less virulence. J<et me see, it has amused my 
country quarters really wonderfully, and the diversify of candidates for the 
honour of my fair—is that the right phrase ?—ray fair hand, amounts al¬ 
most to newness of sensation in mvself. I have been in love with a blonde 
and a blue; a shrew and a saint; with a simpleton and a wit; with a 
widow, fat, fair, and forty, and a school-girl of fifteen ; with a lady who 
sang, and another who was mule ; with one who was all sighs, and ano¬ 
ther who was all smiles; together with a few incidentals.” 

“ You might as well write a calendar, something after the botanical style. 
For instance, December, the best time for falling in love with a wit, because 
she may enliven yoa : January, with a school nymph, because she cau 
dance with you ; February, with a fat widow, because she will provide you, 
some three or four times a day, with a bonnt houche; and eo on. lint you 
must have had hard work to be in love with so many.” “ Did I say that 
I was in love with them Why, ’twas a lapsus lingute. No, no ; I meant, 
of course, that they were in love with me.” 

" I hope it has not proved fatal to all of them.” “ No—O no; they 
got over it pretty well, all but one or two now and then, and here and 
there. I am charitable ; 1 do not let them go too far. I want to hear 
s(*metlung, though, of that poor litilc Kate Middleton. I have always 
had qualms about her. I am afraid 1 went a little too far. Poor thing! 
1 know lljat she doated ipun me—quite doatccl. 1 hope she has not died 
of u broken heart ?” 

” I rather think not.” '* Ah, hut she was very far gone, poor thing ! 
1 ery far gone. Poor little Kate! She amused me very nicely for more 
than a month—nay, I do bel»eve two. I hope she got over my dismis¬ 
sing her !” 

“ Your dismis’iing her !” “ Well, well, I know you advised me ! and a 

good thing too ! By this lime I should have been an old frumpish, severe, 
di-contcnlcd, wrinkle-browed, pursed-up-lipped, snappish, snarling Bene¬ 
dict, instead of the free, blithe, happy, care-for nothing follow I am. My 
dear fellow, )ou have heaped upon me a mountain of obligation.” 

Wallace l<»uked as i( he wished him cru'^hed beneath it. ” Poor little 
Kate !" resinned Lindsay. “ She re.ilJy was lather prettv, though now, I 
dare say, I should iliiuk her iiieiipid ; and, by-the-byc, Wallace, don’t you 
think that fair infeijiid women giMierally get fat when they marry ? I sup¬ 
pose tliat inactivity is a sort and a kind of contentment, andcunteutmenr is 
another version of ‘ laugh and grow fat.' J hope, poor thing, my untying my¬ 
self from her apron-string did not induce too deep a despondency; butroi 
sure, had 1 married her, iherc would have been the greatest danger of her 
growing coarse, and then I should really have been quite ashamed of her.” 

“ 1 hope that you need not pity her so very much,” said Wallace, with 
a sneer. “ Poor thing, 1 hope nut. 1 hope that she did not commit any 
rasl' act when 1 acted so wi.<’ely upon your advice. I hope that she did not 
drown herself, or poison heiself, or anything of that sort ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I do assure you.” ‘‘ Nor drop into insanity ?” 

“ Nor that eiiher.” “ Nor sink into despondency ?” 

*' O no, not she.” “ Her blue eyes grow dim ?” 

O, no.” “ Her fair complexion become sallow^” 

" No, no.” “ The pretty pink of her cheeks blanche and fade ?'* 

” No, no, no,” ” Her rosebud lips wither 

•* No, no, no,.no.” Her light step flag and drag ?” 

” No, no.” •• Her plump person become emaciated ?” 

VOl.. II., NO. XI. 
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” No!” emphatically and paBnonately reiterated Wallace. 

" In short, sink into a state of the deepest despondency.” continued, 
Lindsay, as if the contemplation of his ideal picture afforded him exquisite 
enjoyment, both men and women having an infinite pleasure in contem¬ 
plating the misery which they themselves occasion, it being one of the 
most gratifying proofs of their own power that can possibly be offered to 
them, people always being miserable against their own will rather than 
with it. •* Ay, poor thing,” continued Lindsay, ** I should be very sorry, 
it would be quite a reproach to me, to meet poor little Kate looking pale, 
and thin, and sickly, and languid, and worn, and weary, and heart-sick, 
and dejected, and pining, witli ‘ concealment, like a worm T the bud, feed¬ 
ing on her damask cheek,’ and a lagging step, and jaundiced by melan¬ 
choly, and her eycbcains trading on the ground, and a voice like a dying 
swan, or the last note of a lute.” 

*' Felix, m\ dear!—Felix !” called out a full-toned, ineny, rather high¬ 
ly-pitched voice, from the adjoining apartment. ” Felix, my dear, do come 
here, ila ! ha ! hs ! 1 have somcdiing that 1 wish to .show you!—something 
so laughable ! Ida! ha! ha! Nay, then, if you don’t make hsibte and 
come to me, I m«>t comcto^ou! tcliA, wheie arc you? Oh, I beg 
pardon, I thought you wert alone. Ah, is it you, Mr. Lindsay ? Well, 

1 declare! Felix, my sandal is untied—do, there’s a good soul, stoop 
down and tie it. There, now, I had the greatest temptation in the woild 
to push you down, \ou tear soul. Well, Mr. Lindsay, you see you’ve 
come back to find us transformed into quite old-fashioned, pldin, antiquat¬ 
ed people. Now, do tell me how you think matrimony agrees with Wallace 
and me.” 

Lindsay gazed first at one, and then at the other, witli a look of bewil- 
dcred astonishment. Katherine was looking must perversely bupjiy, and 
most provokmgly fat; her eyes were dancing jo\ously, her complexion was 
as radiant as might be, her cheeks and lips glowing with ruby light; there 
was » laughing hapiuncss redolent around her that was paiiiculntly mor¬ 
tifying to a genllemun who was encouraging a laleut hope that she might 
have ilicd of ]o\c for hi*- own divine person. In (act. theic was 'something 
quite ciuel, and it was very incoii'-iderate towardo his feelings, to see her 
laughing, fat, and inanied. 

The tijo stood looking at each other ; a little—no, a good deal of em¬ 
barrassment wa- among them. Lindsay lookcMl like a boy that had been 
flogged—Wallace like one that ought to be—Katherine with a little of the 
confusion of a matronly bride ilaMiig the le.ist to be ashamed of, she 
was the first to leeover, and, glancing liom the one to the other, her rosy 
Ups opened with a note merrily luiig out. “ Ha! ha! hu !” laughed out 
the bride, “ 11a ! ha ! ha!” re-echoed the bridegroom, “ Ha! ha! ha !” 
responded Philip Lindsay.— MeiropoUtm for October. 


Gaxilbc. —Some maniurripts of Galileo which vrere presumed to have been lost, or 
burned by order of the Inquisition, have been found among some old at chives m the 
Valasri Ihtti. This diseqaery has created a wonderful degree of inteiest in Florence. It 
proves that the Inquisition, whirh was accused, may be calumniated; a fact of which 
many pet sons entertained considerable doubt, lie that as it may, the manuscripts, besides 
being objeeto of niriosity, are likely to be uaefU to astronomical scienoe, inasmuch ati 
they ooutam information respecting the eclipses of former times, a coarse of the satellites 
of Jupiter, subjects to wbidi Galileo direct^ great attention .—Faretgn QMrieriy. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


Beavtifvl cliildren of the woods and fields 1 
That bloom by moontaia streamlets 'mid the heather, 
Or into clusters, 'neath the hazels, gather— 

Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 

And sweetly flourish on through summer weather— 

1 love ye all! 

Beautiful flowers 1 to me ye fresher seem 
From the Almighty hand that fashioned ail, 

Than those that flourish by a garden* wall; 

And I can image you as in a dream. 

Fair, modest maidens, nursed in hamlets small— 

I love ye all 1 

Beautiful gems ! that on the brow of earth 
Are fived, as in a queenly diadem: 

Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 

Young liearts rejoice to see your buds come forth; 

As light erewhile into the world came— 

1 love ye all! 

Beautiful things ye are, where’er ye grow ! 

The wild rod rove—the speedwell’s peeping eyes— 
Our own bluebell— the daisy, that doth lise 
Wherever sunbeams full or winds do blow 

And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes — 

I love ye all 1 


Beautiful nurslings of the early dew ! 

Panned in your loveliness by every breeze. 

And shaded o’er by green and arising trees. 

I often wish that I were one of yon, 

Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas— 

I love ye all t 

Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake ! 

The evening star grows dim and fades away, 

And morning comes and goes, and then the day 
Witliin the arms of night its rest doth take ; 

But we are watchful whersoe’er we stray— 

I love ye all * 

Beautiful objects of the wild-bee’s love ! 

The wild-bird joys your opening bloom to see. 
And in your native woods and wilds to be. 

AU hearts, to Nature true, ye stratigely move; 

Ye are so passing fair—so passing free— 

I love ye all' 


Beautiful children of the glen and dell— 

The dingle deep—the moorland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fonntain's sedgy side ! 

Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell; 

And though tlie worldling, scorning, may deride— 
• I lore Je all I 


-From the Poeme qf Robert NieitlU 184i. 
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Luckie Callaghan takin^ the Watchers. 
LUCKIE CALLAGHAN TAKIN’ THE WAT’HERS. 


Captain Steelr, a relation possibly of Mr. O’Conndl’s jidas Achates, 
located biinhclf somo years apfo at a villajfe in a snug; corner of Wales. The cap¬ 
tain had seen a good deal of sen'ice; made experiments on spirits in both the 
Indies, hwallowpil more than he liked of the fever-iniasraa at Sierra Leone, and 
galloped, just half an hour too late, over the neutral ground, when his regiment 
hni>pcncrl to be stationed at Gibraltar. It \vab to this last circumstance that he 
ahv:iys attributed the iiumilitary condition of his li*gs, whu-h had now for several 
years refused to obey orders. Captain Steele had, up to that time, been on the 
best of terms with the M'incs of Spmn. Many a time and oft had he ridden, 
whether in company or alone, to the ejiieene estahlishral^nt in the coik wood, 
which is neither an inn nor an ale-hoiise. llie S])aniard8 soon discovered tliat 
the ca})taiii was not of the Moderado party and liked him the better for it; hia 
jiartiality for exultation proving upon the whole rathei jirofitable to them than 
otherwise. 

It was while ])lungod in the delicious slate <if elTerveseeiiee at whuli we have 
hinted, that his nether extremities aequiied their jiropensity towards repose. 
Finding that the < Id fellow with the seethe had been beforehand with him, and 
that the fortress woeld not be ai’cessihle till next morning, he alighted from his 
nag, measured his L.igth on the marsh, and slept soundly till he was awakened 
at peep of day by tl’C m.irket-peojile. lllieuuiatism had clearly entered his 
joints, for he found liui.sell, to adopt his own exjiression “vastly stiff.” JJnl 
this was not the woisl of u. From that day forward. Captain Steele’s limbs 

{ frew gradually more and i loie rigid, which led ultimately to the delights of 
lalf-pay. Still, he never relituiuished the hope that he should one day «jtort liis 
Wellingtons again, tliougli at the time wc are speaking of lie was leduccd to the 
necessity of being ivhceled about **3 a chair. 

It is consoling to ri licet, however, tliat his sit nation was as comfortable as 
could be expected. He had a very pretty wife, whose ears he boxed now and then, 

E " i8t by way of showing Ins adection; a liiiyc New ruiiiidland dog; and an orderly, 
uckic Callaghan by name, altogithfr as rough as tlie quadniped, and httle 
short of him, perhaps, in lidelity. It was part of Jmckic’s duty to keep up a 
communication between his raptiuu and the soa. Cu]>t:uii Steele daily wrought 
the miracle which Mohamiiu'd only li.ilf got through, loi. not Ik mg aide to go to 
the sea, he persuaded tia* sea to come to him. In other words, Luekic W’as des¬ 
patched three times a week at least, to the shore foi tw'o or ihicc casks of salt 
water, wdiich, according to the medical oracle of the jiarisli, w'as the ouly thing 
that conid possibly put the caiitam to rights again 

Mr. C’allaghan, who had as smooth a tongue in his head as ever w'arhled ou 
the bogs of Connaught, had scraped acquamt.mce xnth a young gentleman of 
the iicighhourhood, the son of a sort of squire, whose lands it was supposed 
w’ould some day come to him, though he had inherited no atom of Ids jiride. 
Tliis easy-going youth hail been cajitivated by Luckic’s adventurous narratives 
—(]eseii])lionH of hair-breadth escapes and pictures of bloody battles, coloured 
by the richest brogue iinaginuhle. Jmckic and Lion, the Newfoundland dog, 
were consequently s<*areely more inseparable than ivere the worthy orderly and 
“ Mast’her Janies.” [’cojilc in general were unable to comprehend what the 
youngsijuire could see in that “Irish blackguard,” that he kept so constantly 
in his company. UTicy had never had a taste of the charms of Luckie’s wit, 
never heard him descant u}>on the pleasurable excitement exjierienced in mount¬ 
ing a breach, or the delight of “ knocking tlnni Frinchincn about the pate,” or 
wittieigsod the absorbing enthusiasm with which he held forth on the raptures of 
“ pothten,” 

“tip-top of thee momin’to ye, Mast’lier James,” cried the orderly, as 
moving''sea-ward, he discovered the yoimg squire seated, expecting him, on a 
stile; “ won’t ye be after takin’ a riJe this bii.ssed mornin’ to the burrows ? 
llais same x October sun, ye see, shines as if it had a miudh to come back to us 
and bring summer agin suong wid him for company.” 
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" You’re right, Luckie,” replied the lad j “ the weather is very fine to-day, 
and for that reason I have stolen away from my books to go along with you to 
the hhore.” 

“It’s mighty good of ye, Mast’her James,” rejoined the old soldier ; ” mighty 
good; for them fillliy three nnles seems six at laste, when it’s my duty to dliriv 
along them, as one niay say, all alone, for ibis baste and this dog isn’t, after all, 
Christian coini)any; hut, as 1 was going to say, Mast'her James, it isn’t, may 
be, right of me, ^tor all, to dhraw ye away at this rate fimn your books; for 
edication, as Captain Steele says, is a fine tiling, and helps a man to appear 
gintcelly. 'I’herefore, after this once, my boy, slickh to your books. I'll get 
Kitty to fache me a new song, and I'll bawl it to m)sclf in chorus hy the 
way. But just explain to me, now, what is the fine things you gets ont of 
books by manes of echi'ution ?” 

“ Why, Luckie, we lead dcserijitions of countries, accounts of battles and 
so on.” 

” Och ? Why, isn’t it I, now, that could give j e descriptions of the siven 
ijnailers of the world that I’ve tlirod on wid my own shoe leather? And as to 
b<i(tle.s and tlial, why we’ve killeil as many sjialpeeus to our own cheek as’d 
make a risin’ bigger nor that yoiid’ber.” 

“Kxactly, Liiikie; and that’s why 1 like to listen to you. For in books, 
especial]) when they happen to be Creek or Latin, one gets no fighting worth 
a pm. Nine times out of ten I feel iiiclineil to go to sleep over them. But 
when you give me a description of a battle I hear the very brills wluz about my 
cars, and am almost in the very thick of it. So, Just begin, now, and tell me 
how j ou sacked some , ity in Spain- how you tuinhied out the dollar-chests— 
how ) ou'sijiiee/ed the wine-bkins flat, and how you drove Js'appy’s conscripts 
like wild geese before yon.” 

Upon this hint Mi. (’ullagliaii s])akt, having first cracked his whiji, accelerat¬ 
ed the ji'dies of Dobliiti, and s a Lion baikiiig like fury. We have no leisure, 
just DOW', howiver, to follow the tliiead ofLuekK‘’snarrative,whichRorom- 
plrtily absorbed the attention of Master James that it was not until they had 
tiawrsed the Imirows, aiul got some way beyond them, that he heeamc sensible 
of the change of locality. 

The roast m that part of the country is ^diaractcrised by v ery extraordinary 
features. I'lrst, a range of lofty and iireeijntous dills girds round the lanif, 
beaimg undoubted maiks of having been foi-merly washed, worn into cav'erns, 
and lioiiey-conihed liigli up by the sea. From the foot of these clifl’s stretches 
out an extensive tract of salt inaisli, winch has, for ages, been redaiiued and 
cultivated. Tins again is bounded by a belt of sandiulls, ov'cigrowii with sedge 
and jieopled by iiuiniuerable rabbits. Beyond, a level e.x'panse of sand two or 
thiee imle.s in width, ribbed by the action of the waves, and uncovered at low 
water, extends out to the sea. Diagonally cutting this sandy tract, a deep and 
broad stream, issuing from the distant clifls, flows into the Bristol Channel, the 
tongue, or della, thu.s funned, constituting a sort of island, enclosed by the 
waves on one side, hy the stream on the other, and on the third hy inaccessible 
crags. This beautiful but treacherous spot,cov'cred with sea-shcllBof fanciful forms 
and colours, often proves fatal to the rash or inexperienced ; for the tide flows 
furiously up the deep bed of the stream, hems it round on all sides to the foot of 
the cliffs, and renders escape impossililc, save by swimming—for scarcely is there 
a boat within six miles of the spot. 

Master James, it may be presuiued, was tolerably well acquainted with the na¬ 
ture of the shore, as it was in roaming about and forming an intimaty with the 
habits of the sea-mews and rabbits that a very considerable part of hiseJucation* 
consisted. But if he was experienced, he was also rash, careless, and head¬ 
strong. As lie had never been drowned yet, he it lagined that event to be en¬ 
tirely beyond the range of possibiUty, and perilled hiins^, as often as o}ij)ortunity 
offered, vVith a recklessness which Luckie Callaghan himself could not have out¬ 
done. Ou the present occasion, though a jierfectly safe part of shore might 
have been selected for filling the casks, he persuaded Mr. Callaglialirto pass into 
the little triangular sandy island, which we have briefly described above, and there, 
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while the orderly was getting in liis cargo, darted off with lion tOMrarda the 
foot of the rocks, where he amused himseu in seeking for shells, or in cracking 
those hollow acom*fonned sea-weeds, which expode with aloud report delightful 
to the car of boys. Uliough compelled to retreat before the waves, which covered 
rood after rood of the domain of Neptune, Master James never once reflected 
that the tide was really coming in. Perhaps some obscure consciousness of 
being able to swim contiibutcd to presert'e his complete ataraxiaj and what he 
was able to do, he could not imagine that the mgeuious Mr. Callaghan, “ who 
had traversed the seven Quarters of the world,” could by any possibility be un¬ 
equal to. lie, therefore, looked at the advancing waves with as much unconcern 
as the Newfoundland dog himself. At length, however, he observed Luckie 
running towards him shouting most vociferously und pointing to the deep bed 
of the stream which cut off their retreat. The tide unperceived had glided into 
it, deeuciiiiig every moment, and spreading far and wde over the sandy flats 
extending towards the burrows. 

“Sorrow be wid ye, Mast’lier James!” cried Pat, “can’t ye percavc that 
Dav;i|f Jones is gallujiing in towards the clifts like mad ? And jist look now, 
basn t the weather put on another jacket and begun to look as black as thun- 
dher at us ? If wc don’t be after Stirling our stumps, its a wettm’ we shall git 
this blissed night, a*id no mistake.” 

“You can swim, oi coiiise, Ijiickiet” observed the squireen with a very seri¬ 
ous eomitennncc. 

“Throtb, can I,” answered the orderly, “but it’s only oneway. I mane 
right to the bottom, so it swunniin’s tli< only chance, it will run awkward wid 
us, and be a could chauce for me, anyhow.” 

“Well then, put your nag to his best speed, for the water in yonder channel 
is already over jour bead 1 fear.” 

“ Sure you don’t say so, honey.” 

“ 1 do,” rejibed the lad, “ and m tw i minutes more there will be no crossing it ” 

“And can you swim, Mast’her James?” inquired the orderly. “For I 
shouldn’t like now to have the dbrotmiiig of ye; they’d say, now, 1 did it jist 
out of spite because I’m a Papist.” 

'* Never mind me, Mr. Callaghan,” observed James, “ 1 can swim like a 

a oisc ; but give your horse the stick and don’t spate it. Ay, that's right, we 
, be in time yet. 1 see the o}>eniug in the borrows, and the sand-bauk 
opposite, and till that’s covered there ’ll be a chance for us.” 

“ Ay, but to make suit* of it, ofl* wid youi duds at once, and stow ’em away 
here among the casks. 1 shouldn't like to be the death of you ; and for myself, 
ril lake my chance sure w-id the cart, d’ye see, and the horse,—a faithful ould 
baste who'll do his best to get us out of this scrape.” 

“ Drive aivay, Luckie; I sha’n’t strip yet. Make straight for the gap I just 
Minted out to you; that’s the shallowest, though the widest part of the channel. 
Make for that jioint, it’s our licst chance.” 

Lion, the Newfoundland dog, was quite at home, and as Luckie drove his old 
nag %ing across the sand, which being wet and clammy, clung to the cart-wheels 
and flew up behind thein like the smoke of a steam-engme, sported and barked 
around the vehicle, sometimes runmng forward, sometimes returning, as if he 
would encourage Dobbin to his greatest siieed. Luckie was an old soldier, 
whom no one could have accused of lack of courage; but he certainly began to 
look blue, as he eyed the expanse of water that stretched out betore him, and, 
tiuming back, beheld the sea dashing in in I'ast s'nrges, roaring and bellowing 
as though U had made up its mind to swallow them u]i. 

“ What’s come to the baste,” cried he, “ ye nivcr moved so slow before 1 
think. Sure you’ve a mind to get a sousing at any rate. There now, you^ 
can’t yi^tir ? I’d bote ye myself in runnin’, > ou onmannerly nag. You’re the 
'vtty flence of obstinac} 

Master James himself did not half like the appearances of tilings, for to his 
fan^ there wai^ a full mile of sea between them and the burrows. Tie knew in- 
dr^ that nthihof it was shallow—but he knew not how much; and though he 
had often p summer swam across the river, which was itself a mile in width. 
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the prospect of making hU way through such a body of cold water was anything 
but cheering. They had now approached the edge of the channel, and th«^ 
expectation was at the highest when, behold, honest Dobbin refused positively to 
enter. He backed and kicked and plunged, while Luckie basted and enrsed 
and swore, “ seeing as how every minute,’* as he expressed it, " was precious. 
Surely,” cried he to his companion, “ we shall lay our death at the door of this 
ugly whelp. lie wrm’t inther the channel at any rate.*’ 

“ I tell you Avhat,” cried the boy, “ keep his nose to the waters I’ll hold him 
there, and do \ou go behind the cart and shove him in •, he must swim then or 
sink.” 

“ Och ! you’re right, friend,” cried Lnckic, and, suiting the action to the w’ord, 
he leaped over the cast’s tail and put the stratagem in practu'e. Lion likewise 
did his best to enconi’agc the brute by springing into ti,p water and swimming 
backward and forward to show him what could be done. ’Ihken by surprise the 
i>ld horse went down the inclined ])lane furiously, and plunged in. Lnckie now 
recovered his pl.iee in the cart, which being heavily laden, sank pretty low 
with them, and it seemed very doubtful whether the horse would be able to pro¬ 
ceed far with so great a load at bis heels. 

“ Open the tail-board, Luckie,” said James, “and roll out all these casks,” 

*' Not yet—not yet,” cried Callaghan ; but we’ll do that same at last if the 
worst comes to the worst; bnt och ! now sec the rain is u]) wid us, and the mist 
that hides the burrows from us j we shan’t see our way now anyhow.” 

The surges behind, Luckie,” cried James, “ will tell us which way to run.” 

“Right,” answered the orderly, “the farthest from their neighbourhood is the 
best, takf it.” 

Lion, their faithful auxiliary, swam steadily before the horse, which, oppressed 
by the weight, advanced slowly ihroiigh the water. Luckic’s eyes rested now 
on his movcnients, and now on the casks, balancing between the apjirehenaion 
of drowning, and the fear of faciog Captiun Steele ^vilhout the salt water. 

“Och! the baste is standing still, surely,” cued he, from time to time. 
“There’s no motion at all in him. Take that, you lump of laziness,” cried he, 
as he laid his stick on his crupper. 

“ Oh! he’s going well,” obseiwed Master James, “ see what a way we have 
come already.’* Luckie looked back and saw that they had indeed crossed a ])retty 
considerable expanseof water. But it wasn’t the breadth behind that attracted his 
notice, but the breadth before, upon which the mist nowresting and closing thick, 
itajipeared to be interminable. On the left, the breakers hadtdready reached the 
cliffs and were dashing in continuous foam and thunder at their bases. Ihe 
wind setting right in ujion the shore the waves seemed to ride after each other 
“ like so many porpoises,” as Luckie e.Y[iresscd it, curling, frothing, and hissing, 
as they broke upon the broad beach. There is something particularly terrific m 
the roar of the sea during rain or fog, when the dreary prospect is not relieved 
by the shghtcst feature of beauty ; but one dull, grey blank, pervaded by terrible 
sounds, stretclung on all sides, while the cold, penetrating through the frame, 
damps the fancy and deadens the imagination into tlic most perfect harmony 
with the scene. Tt was now getting dark rapidly, 'fhe tide seemed to flow 
faster than the horse could swim, nie channel consequently, widened every 
moment, and the companions, so lively at the outset were now silent and clnm- 
fallen, standing with eyes fixed ou the horse's head, and waiting anxiously for 
the moment when his feet should strike tbe sand. Ulie minutes seemed to 
stretch, as if they had been made of India rubber, from the quantity/7f thought 
poured into each of them. That power which can put a girdle round about the. 
earth within two throbs of the pulse, can likewise, when aided by fear or suffer¬ 
ing, crowd years, as it were, into an instant. The motions of though^ assume 
temold velocity in danger; now looking backwards, no^ posting on the wings 
of the wind to the very verge of eternity, upon which it appears to place us, 
Hhatei'er may be tile real interval lying between. In this way James and Luckie 
tortured themselves with apprehensions, till at length old DobbillMiiiith a know¬ 
ing snort, annowiced the instant he touched terra-firma, and restored to the 
companions the use of their tongues. 
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** Cell! sure it’n over at lant,*’ cried the orderly; “ well, I'm drinched to the 
})ccl anyhow; and with you, honey, it’s just the same, isn’t it 

We have had a ducking, Luckie,” answered James; “ but what does that 
signify i There’s the 0 {>ening in the burrows; we have come as straight as an 
arrow. Give Dobbin another taste of your whip, That’sright;—offwe go; 
but 1 can tell you old fellow, we were very near the land’s end.” 

“You say tiuth there, boy,” answered Luckie, “and I should have been 
far cmmgli beyond the land’s end by this time if it hadn’t been for you ; but 
there’s my hand, my boy, and thrust me Luckie (Callaghan will not prove 
ungiatpful to you. But now sure I ought to have some whisky about me: 
— ay, here it is—taste it, my boy, if you never tasted it before—^it’s the beste 
crame of Ireland—the only tiling good, perhaps, the .Saxons have left us. 
How could the wind is! I’ve often had a wit shirt on me before now, but 
never felt it cling so bitterly to my back as this night. Now, get on wid you, 
you baste, now that we have wharmed our bowels wid whisky.” 

“ But you must remember, Luckie, that be hasn't warmed his bowels,” said 
Master James. 

“ Thnic,” cried Luckie ; “ but I’m not selfish : if it wasn’t for his want of 
taste I’d share my potheen wid him ; I’ve tried it often, but the iU-mannered 
nuuihkiill only makes wry faces and turns bis head away, so it’s his own fault if 
he’s obliged to do widoiit the comfort; the spalpeen prefers a wisp of hay and 
a sup ol dhirty wather, sun. Such is the variety of notions in this worldh; 
but now, you see, \w ’ bm imitatin’our bett’hcrs (I mane mj self, Mast’her 
Janiesl, and have bm fakin’ the wat’hers, jut as the Ca])tain used to do at the 
sjiaiv. lie lould me how he managed, never dhnnking the dhirty fluid, which 
wjis made for t().ads to swim in, and not to get could into a gintleman’s bowels, 
but just dippin’ his evtarior into it and putting a jiint of whisky into lus etomach 
to keep him wharm through the operation. And haven’t we followed his exam¬ 
ple nately ? Haven’t I a pound of salt in my breeches ? Tliroth! 1 think we 
should turn soft and melt m the raiu but for that sweet Irish dew that keeps up 
the steam on the inside. There, now, Dnbhiu, will 5 e be after dliroppin’ into 
that ditch ! ILiveii’t ye taken wat’her enough for one day ?” 

“ You should renumber,” obseiA'cd the young sijuue, “ that Dobbin doesn’t 
drink salt water; so you had better let bun haie a siji of the fiesh, and then if 
be doesn’t pick up lus heels a little faster than tins the ciier win be out uAering 
a reward for me through the village.” 

“ And isn’t it I thui 11 deliver ye up and git it, Mast’her James ? and if that’s 
the iud of the afiatr won’t 1 replenish my bottle wid the money and take the 
wat’hers agin.”— Chapman's Magazine, 


The Pacific. —A letter from Stockholm states that a Swedish bi ig, freighted by an 
English firm at Port Philip to visit the small islands of the Pacific, touched at some 
islands probably not visited since Cook’s time, and otheis not to be found in our maps, 
which Uie captain took possession of in the name of the King of Sweden. The iiiha- 
bltauta were a mild race, ignorant of the use of iron, and ready to give a turtle for even 
a rusty nail. They were also fond of bits of glass, and would reinam for three or four 
hours shaving themselves with pieces of broken bottles. A single musket shot was suffi¬ 
cient to disperse thousanils of them—a proof tliat they had not before been visited by 
Europeans. The king of one of the islands presented the captain with bis sceptre, 
made of wood artistically carved, and having a thin circle of jasper on the top. A 
< name was given by the captain to each of these isles, after some member ot the loyal 
family of Sweden, and a quantity of plants, and tools made of stone and wood, have 
been brought home,— Athencmm, Sept, 30. 

'ftbj^Oni.AB Pact —A minister of the Presbyterian ehurch lately visiting one of bis 
panffi^ers, was thus accosted by him ;—“ Sir,” said he, '* I am perhaps able to toll 
you of myself what not anntlwr of your flock could. I have lived seventy-two years in 
tlie same hws^, out ol which I have decently buried fifteen corpses, have had twelve 
children baptised, and liave manri^ four wives.” What added to the xest of the nar¬ 
rative was, that his fourth wife, who was sitting by, immediately said,—** And I think, 
from the state of my liealth, you have a good chance for a fifth.” 
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THE COLOURS OF BIRD’S EGGS. 

N*T0ft4tiiBTs have taken much pains to discover a reason for the varie¬ 
ties of ooloar found in birds’ eggs; but it does not appear that their 
inquiries have led to any satisfactory result; indeed we know not 
why it should be expected to trace out u purpose of utility in the different 
colours and markings of eggo, any more than in the different tints and 
pencilUngs of flowers, or feathers. 

But as researches of this nature have been pursued to a great extent, 
especially by the German naturalist, GIdger, it may be amusing to some of 
our readers to have^n account of titcm. It appears that this naturalist, 
by a patieut investigation of all the birds of Germany, has been confirmed 
in his pre-conceived ideas, that the birds whose nests and eggs are 
the most exposed to the view of their enemies, lay eggs of nearly the 
same colour as the surrounding objects, while birds whose eggs are 
of a bright colour, and would readily attract notice, make their nests 
in hollow trees, &c. or are very close sitters, so that the eggs are seldom 
seen. He also observes, that in species where the female takes the sole 
charge of the eggs, she is commonly of a different colour from the male 
bird, and more in harmony with the^tints of the objects around her. 

According to this view eggs are arranged into two series according as 
their colour is simple <>r mixed; the simple colours, such as white, blue, 
greeu, ahd yellow, being the lightest, and consequently the most danger¬ 
ous for the eggs. Glbger notices that pure, shining, white eggs, occur in 
birds whole nesting places are holes and cavities, as in woodpeckers, 
wrynecks, rollers, bcc<eaters, kingfishers, snuw-buutings, robins, water- 
ouzels, swallows, and swifts. White eggs are also laid by birds who 
construct their nests with so narrow an aperture that ‘their enemies 
cannot see into them, as in the house-swallow, the wren, and certain 
titmice; and also by such birds as leave the nests very little by day, 
as owls, and hawks ; and lastly, in the case of birds which lay only 
one or two eggs, and sit upon tliem iminediutely after, as pigeons, boo¬ 
bies, and petrels. Pale green, or pale blue eggs, arc laid by many species 
which make their nests in holes, us starlings, suxiculse, fly-catchers, &c.; 
in species whose nests are constructed with greeu moss, or placed among 
grass, but always well concealed, us the hedge-sparrow and blue-throated 
warbler ; and also in several large species capable of defending themselves 
from their enemies, as herons, &c. 

A slight green tinge is observed upon the eggs of several gallinaceous 
birds which lay among grass, or which make a regular nest; as in the 
partridge and pheasant. The same colour also prevails in the eggs of 
some of the web-footed birds, which cover their eggs when they leave 
them, or are careful to look after them, as swans, geese, ducks, divers, 
&c. Eagles, vultures, and storks, which nestle in the open air, have 
eggs of a ruddy white ; but these birds aie well able to defend their nests. 

Party-coloured eggs are of two kinds, those with a white ground, end 
those in which the ground is of some other colour. Glogcr finds the ' 
white ground to prevail most in the eggs of birds which conceal their 
nests well; as the golden oriole, the long-tailed titmouse, the nuthatch, 
creeper, chimney-swallow, &c. The party*coloured *egg8 whose ground is 
not pure white are those of the lark, titlark, some wagtails and baatings, 
crows, shrikes, thrashes, quails, and most of the sraging l»BSsi in which 
the colour of the interior of the nest accords with that of the eggs. 

VOb. II., NO. XI. 
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tliat thit theoiy of the German naturalist is not generally supported by 
lacts« and must he regaided as fanciful and pleasing, rather than as 
deserving of implicit belief, a tolerable acquamtance with the subject will 
enable ns at once to decide The observations of Pi ofessor Brunde on 
j^is snbjeet are appropriate, and furnish a refutation in few wotds 

Kooks build a nest particularly exposed on the highest trees, jackdaws 
conceal theirs in holes , while the lapwing, woodcock, and snipe lav on the 
bare ground, yet the colour of the eggs m all the^e bnds is nearly identi¬ 
cal. Again, the blackbitd and song-thrush ate buds of ver> simiUt 
habits, they build in the same places , but the blackbiid lav^ a dull 
ru'^tv-colourtd egg, and the thra‘>h a clear blue ope, with a few d uk, 
well-defined vpots. The woodpeckers, it is asserted, lay white eggs, 
they ought, accotdmg to the iheoiv, but their practices seem Ael^ dif- 
feient. The hawks which aie ‘-o ible and accustomed to defend then 
nfsts, we should expect to find with pure white egg-, but they die dull- 
colouicd and incon'-pu uous , the buz/tirds the mo**! cowardh among the 
tribe, ba\e peihaps the most (onspuuous eggs of an\ The mdgpie ts a 
etiong bud, its eggs well concealed, and the nest foitified, but tlie coloui 
of the egg IS dull, like those of tht look, woi dcock, &c Two \civ smuUr 
eggs are those of the ledslait and hedge-span ow the foimer builds 
in hole*, the latter dot* not The cuckoo \ciy commonly selects the nest 
of the hedge «pjirrow, dtpo iting a spotted l)i< wn tgg among blight blue 
ones After tlm, if we admit that the hiiglitc^t while eggs ate to 
he found with birds wlinse iie*t* ait most conctiiltd, as the king-fishei, 
wry-neck, wien tit, spaiiow, and cspttialij the bank-swallow, may we 
not tathei infer that, the mtciior of these nests being peculiarly dark, 
the blight white roloui is roiivenunt to the biid to enable her to dis¬ 
tinguish one egg fiom anothei >'—Satmdatf Magaxine. 


Lusts NATta4 In Uck nf all other nusual nnvelKes, wt wen led a daj or two 
since, to examine into the pehnsims (if a sniam^ mouse, ma exhibiting it the 
Cosmorama Roomb lu Re.ent-fctuet, ahi h we ^isittd wl must i otifess, lathei scepti- 
esUy imlintd Ihc littU voculnt is confindt in a lommon cage such at> is used by tht 
Italian bo}s lot thur t xlnhuion of nhilt miec The innnal saiif, mceisantly dui n' the 
whole time wt •weiepifstnt—a qiiiitu if an howt its notes are low but eh u, and not 
nahke those of tht nightingale Every facility isafFuded, bv the exhibitor, for ex- 
aauning into the ginuintness of this mnsual phenomenon, and with all out care we could 
detect no appeuiamc i f fraud flu fut it it b( one isesperidlly curious in a zoological 
point of view, as it la said that tin larynx of liie mousi la not fitted for the piodnction 
of mnnral sounds and that the present speinnfn const quently niuat be sotneahal of a 
ivinu NattoA —AtAeuffum Sept IG 

Nobi s Fools —Dunng the reign of Peter the Fn st f rar of Russia, it was the custom 
of Uiat tyiant to punish those nobUs who offended him by m impenal order that they 
shonld become/oo * from which moment the nnfoitnnate victim, however endowed 
With itttelleit, instantly became the htt.,hi g sto k c f the whole comt, he hid the pn- 
vflege of sa>itig everything he chose, at the pent bowevet, of being kicked or hoiaew^p- 
ped, without damg to offer any soit of re^ution , Cieiything he did was iidiruled, 
hta complaints treat^ as jests, and lus aarcasma am ered at and commented t>n, as mar 
vdtona prootsof understanding in a fool. The Ctapre^s Anne surpassed this abominable 
orMhy, but sometimes mingltd m her piactices so much of oddity that it was impossible 
enteitained Once she decreed that a certain PiinieG-——should become 
■ [d ||WlLto puouh him for come tufling misdemeaooi , and for this purpose abc Oidered a 
wMirsasket, stufibd with straw, and ludloirtd into a nest, witii a quantitj of egga in- 
■Hft to be placed conspicuously m one of the pnncipal rooms at court The prfuee was 

PSShiuned, ,<11 pain of denth, to sit np« n this ne-t and rendw himself to the last d^ree 
ndSeulons by Imitataif the cadclmg of e hen —Afemoii sqf the Pt meeu DMchkaw. 



Ou^ de 

GUY DE HERE. 




Was it ei'er, dear reader, your fate to arrive, in a usually lively coua^tovn, 
the day after a contested election? or in a watering-place hotel, when the 
steam had been let oiF, a week after the closing of the g&y season i If so, you 
may form some notion, though perhaps, after all, an imperfect one, of the 

contrast afforded by the great Dr. Y-'s usually noisy and overflowing school* 

room, when, late on the afternoon of a foggy and dismal day (the 24th of 
December IS—), its inmates were reduced to the only three youths whom 
conveyances, more or less aristocratic, had not already whirled off to more or 
less happy (Jhristmaf firesides. 

Nor was the morning and evening aspect of this huge deserted bee-hive more 
widely contrasted than the fate and position of the lads, who yet instinctively 
congregated in the scene of their mutual joys and sorrows. Wlme two of them, 
the indulged and way-ward sons of a nch Shropshire baronet, were lost in 
conjectuic as to the possible cause of delay in the arrival of the family chariot 
in which their thirty miles’ journey home was usually performed, the third— 
though the son of an individual holding despotic sovereignty, all but name, 
over a large tcriitory in America—had, afas! in England no domestic hearth to 
receive and coin])ensato to him for the distance and perils of his natural protectom. 
The London merchant through whose agency he had been placed at school, 
and his expenses there defrayed, bad just become involved in the extensive faU- 
iires of the }ieriod ; and the elegant villa of his w’ard’s summer recreations, and 
the sjdcBdid town-liouse, where former (’hristmas fare had been luxuriously 
enjoyed, were alike shut to him ; and with the generous fellow-feeling inherent 
in English youth, the '•ons of Sir George dixBerehad determined to bespeak, or 
rather take fur granted, their father’s hos]ntality in behalf of their awkwardly- 
situated foreign comrade, when the driving up of the long-expected vehicle 
raised to their utmost pitch the joj'ous anticipations of the inviters, and tbs 
modest misgivings of the invited. 

“A chaise-and-lour!” evclaiined the cldc^" of the young De Beres, going 
to the window; “ better late than never 1 But” (gazing in surprize at th^ 
descent of a grave elderly man from the vehicle) " what bore of an old fellow 
is tins he has sent to sjtoil sport, and force a brace of us to go outside this cold 
weather ?” 

“ Hush, Guy, he’ll hear you,” was his quieter though younger brother’s cau¬ 
tion. But he might have saved his reiuoustiance; for minutes—hours they 
seemed to the boys - elapsed; the horses, jaded as they were, had time to paw 
impatiently, and the post-boys to walk, tbiitnping their sides, in chill discomfort 

on the ftozen gravel, and yet no summuns fioin Dr. Y-gave the welcome 

signal for departure to the yet mure impatient group within. 

'I'he boys sat looking into the embers of the huge decaying school-room fire, 
as if to read there the cause of this inexplicable oelay, till strange misgivings, 
they knew not exactly why,usurped the place of their late buoyant anticipations; 
and Geoffry, the younger De Bci'e, suddenly exclaimed, Suppose papa should 
have been taken ill ? 'I'lic man below looked just like a doctor.” 

” And very likely indeed, if he were ilU that the doctor of all people should 
leave him !” cried Guy the elder and faioiite, though with far less of sympathy 
in his accent: ” To my thinking, the fellow in black looked far more uke & 

lawyer.” And his prognostic—slightly founded prognostic—^was verified f for, as 

he spoke, a message fiom Dr. Y-summoned the brothers tomeefin his rooa^ 

their father’s solicitor. One glance at the conventional solemnity of this func¬ 
tionary's brow spoke volumes to the already presaging face of Geoffry. “ Papa 
is ill, sir!” exclaimed the warm-hearted buy. ” 1 see it in your face klready 1” 
Sir George has been ill—verj*^ ill,” said Dr. Y-—antijCipating with com- 
jumsionate circumlocution the stranger’s possildy abrupt reply; ” hm sufferings 
which were great, are happily for himself terminated; out,v»£|QY dear 
friends, it has pleased <jK>d to deprive you of a very kind father.** ^ 

Geoffry, susceptible of emotion as a girl, burst into a fit of passionate weep- 
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ing^ His elder brother, with more of maoliness (he was seventeoi, and Geoffry 
three years younger,) maintained his self-possession; and though shocked and 
sobered, as any creature possessed of common feeling must be, by intelligence 

so disastrous and unexpected, Dr. Y-who from long habit, read boys’ souls 

as readily as he did their exercises, saw, in the involuntary kindling of his 
proud eye, and the dush which, after a momentary jialeness, mantled on his 
dark cheek, that the supi)OBed heir of wealth and title was not insensible to 
their sudden nossession. 

Ulie task which lay before the doctor, already a heavy one, was not lightened 
by the glance thus afforded into his pupil’s mind and character. But bis nerves 
were steeled by its revelations to greater firmness j and with the very feeling, how 
proud were the hopes he was about to demolish, mingled, pddly enough, less of 
regret and reluctance in their overthrow. 

“ Before you begin your melancholy journey,” said Dr. Y- , ” under the 

charge of this gentleman (who in the meantime will partake of some refresh¬ 
ment in the next room), he has devolved on me, iny dear young friends, the 
painful office of unfolding to jou some particulais in your family history, with 
which it is indisjiensablc you should be made immediately acquainted. Summon 
to your Bid, Guy, the firmness and bclf-j)Os»es4»ion of w’hich you have just given 
token, in bearing a misfortune, the greatest that cm befall a lad of 'your age. 
The blow which this letter will indict is of a diflerent and more jiersonal nature. 
Let me see that you 'uu bear the loss of wealth with as much equanunity as t’lat 
ofapaient! Your t,idl, iny boy, is a bird one; but think how much harder 
niiiBl have been the tH>V of pemimg this.” 

The letter, whose unsteady cliaractcis too well testified the acuteness of the 
writer’s feelings, addiesscd by the late Sir Geotgc to his eldest and dailmg son, 
ran as follows“ When joii read this, iny dear and unfortunate boy, the hand 
that penned it will be cold m death, and the heart that bleeds to mflict an inevit¬ 
able blow w'ill be insensible to its effects on the fondest object of a father’s 
idolatry. Let your feelings be what they may—and 1 tremble but to think of 
their poignancy—oh! do not suffer li.ein to lead you to curse an unhappy father, 
or to blight, with even a moment’s filial impiety, the memory of a mother, alas ! 

* more sinned against than sinning.’ 

“ When that mother (in an evil hour for one at least) joined her fate for life 
with mine, her plighted and yet undissolved vows weie another’s; and ere 
release from ties too sacicd I now see and feel to have been broken, could be 
accelerated, even Iw the mutual wish of those long seiered on every other point 
in feebngs as in affections, you, my first and best-beloved child, saw the light 1 
** Even to one so young in the world’s ways, I need scarce say more to convey 
the sad truth, that, loved and cherished, nay, sinfully preferred, as you have 
hitherto been, by one who felt that love was all, or nearly all, he could bestow, 
another roust be, in the eye of the law, my heir—your unconscious, loving, and, 
oh 1 remember, wholly innocent Geoflry ,wliosc heart, I know, will bleed us truly 
in supplanting a brother, as mine in disinheriting a son! Be to lum still, as 
he, 1 am confident, wiU be to you, a brother. Though he must, per force, wrest 
an emjity title from your grasp, deny him not the satisfaction of shielding bis 
father’s memor}',and speaking peace to his troubled spiiit by sharing with you, 
when of age to do so, wealth amply sufficient for you both. 

" As years, however, must pass first, 1 have not been unmindful of a parent’s 
duty. The savings of ten years* rigid self-denial are justly yours, and yours 
so sntirely~a debt rather than a bequest or boon^—^that I dog them with no res¬ 
ents, whibh 1 have forfeited a parent’s right to impose. At dghteen, you will 
1 know, be older in mind and character than most lads of twenty-one. At 
eighteen years of age, as many thousands will be yours, on simply fiaiminjy 
them at my banker’s, unfettered by even any wish of mine as to their appirmri- 
ation, save a dying pareat’s prayer that the name and fortune tb^ may 
you to carve for yourself, may compensate those it is his hard lot (a death-bed 
teaches me to wy.) the penal^ of ms crime, to snatch from you.” 

Ere the lelXer waa tml finished, the arms of the warm-hearted younger 
brother were tmned round the elder’s reluctant neck; and he wae exdbdiiiing. 



with the genmms teckleesness which formed the chidf featnrh of hit ^arteter« 
•< Never mind, Guy, what anybody tays, not even poor dear |Mipa on hit death'- 
bed I how conld he think for a moment I would rob you of either title ot estate i 
I would not be Sir Geofiiy, and you plain Guy de Here.” 

“ You forget I am not even plain Guy de Bere!” was the bitter reply of one 
to whom the idea of obligation, even to a brother, would have been worse than 
loss of name and birthnght. 

“ And surely you do not forget that we are brothers still, Guy, let the world 
call us by what names it will 1” exclaimed the deeply-wounded lx»y, on whose 
affectionate heart the sudden revolution in their fortunes gave his hitherto 
domineering brother a new and tenderer claim. ** Let us share, and share idike, 
as dear papa advised apd expected, whatever he has left behind him $ and never 
vex me nor yourself more about which is eldest oi youngest according to law. 
We don't want the law to tell us how to love each other ; and if the law wont 
let you be Sir Guy, thank goodness it can’t force me to be Sir Geoffry!” 

" There is a law more sacred and binding, ray dear boys,” inte‘r|) 08 ed the 

deeply moved Dr. Y-, ” which summons you to the joint filial office of lay* 

ing in the grave the head of your late lamented parent. With this law, the 
coDventiond ones of man’s making have no right to interfere. As nothing is 
known, Mr. B——tells me, or even suspected at Bere Park of any informality 
in the supposed line of succession (though steps are already taken to establish 
it elsewhere'), my earnest advice to you both is, to let things take their wonted 
course tdl the funeral is over; and suffer no vain punctilio or cold consideration 
of what may transpire hereafter, to mar the boleramty of your joint act of duty 
to u j)arent, whose errors, be they what they may, have originated in misjudging 
aft'ection.” 

“ I will be an interloper nowhere, and least of all at roy father’s grave !” was 
again the elder’s bitter reply. In vam did the kind Geoffry jilead—the good 
doctor remonstrate : misfortune had made an independent man of his late pupil, 
and all he would accept from his brother was accommodation in the carriage 
for himself and their transatlautic comrade to the next stage ; wdiere, stejipiug 
with him into the first coach for town, he proceeded at once to the house of the 
banker with whom was deposited his late father’s destined legacy. 

Having sent up the letter to prove his identity, he astouibhed the man of 
money by the calm self-possession with which hu unfolded to hltn his unalter¬ 
able resolve of accompanying his young Amencan school-fellow, in the first 
instance, to Cornwall, for instructions in mining, which it was part of the object 
of the btay of the latter in England to acquire ; and at the expiry of a year, 
when his capital should become due, to transfer it and himself, along with his 
friend, to the country of his future adoption; making it an express stipulation 
with the bewildered banker, as he valued his deceased friend’s memory, and 
his injured sou’s future well-being, that he would preserve the most inviolable 
secrecy os to every part of the abo\ e scheme. 

“ 1 w’as to be food for powder ai any rate,” said the proud boy bitterly j • 
“ and whether I died fighting for S)»ain here, or against her in some obscure 
skirmish out yonder, there’s none to care now. 1 dreamt, fool as 1 was, of taking 

young J-to Bere Park for the holidays; he'll take me to Mexico for life 

instead, that’s all! You’ll give us the needful, sir, in the meantime, surely, 
w'ith eighteen thousands in your hands, and an empire for security ? You 
would not like to see me dabbling with Jews P* 

With a youth of such determination, and knowledge of so much (|md that 
not the best) of this world’s ways, there was nothing for it on the part of one 

not ” having authority,” but to advise and suggest. Mr. G-consented to 

advance enough of the coming year’s interest on the youth's patrimony for pre¬ 
sent subsistence in Cornwall, and the residue a year hence for passage-moftey 
to America. On the disposal of the capital, it would be tfine enough to conSun 
when it should become due. And, hardly knowing whether to marvel at the 
boy’s iron nature, or admire his self-possession in such trying Cbscqymstaneea 
the banker promised to keep his secret, and saw him and ms gen^r comrade 
safe off for 'muo. 
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It i8 not to be wondered that, in a mine at the Land’s Bad, they defied all 

the inquiries of Dr. Y-and his sorrowing pupil, the new Sir Geoffry, whom 

on hilt return after the holidays, every nook of the playground and school-room 
reminded of his loved and Jost brother. They had foi^otten the name of the 
banker mentioned in the late baronet’s letter, and if they had remembered it, 
th^ would hare been little the wiser. 

In the meantime the year had come and gone; and, punctual to the day that 
made him eighteen, (vuy Molinaro (for he had taken and thus travestied his 
mother’s maiden name of “ Miller") presented himself in Broad Street, to 
arrange about and receive his unfettered bequest. He anticipated the cautious 
trustee’s objui tiun to vesting the whole in so unsettled a country as Mexico, by 
coolly sajing he had decided on leaving £5000 in his,hands, for an English 
cdininission, should he live to return, and choose to buy one; or to devolve, in 
case of his death, or its remaining unclaimed for ten years, on his improvident 
younger brother. “ He’ll be out at elbows long before that time,’’ said his 
precocious elder. Let him come to n-hool with his pockets ever so full, not 
It 601 U was there in them at the end uf the first fortnight. But to business. 
Twelve thousand you will be kind enough to remit in good bills to Mexico; and 
the odd thoutand we shall require for outfit. Wc sail in the Bntannia from 

Falmouth. 'I'hc miners and machinery (J-’s dejiartment) will he on board 

in a week. The . nns and aceoutn minis are mine, and we must join them in 
ten da}S at farthest ’’ 

This h.is been a long story alieady, and to tell how the young adventurers 
sped, wouhl swell it beyond all compass, ’llieir arrival found the father of the 
one on a throne, cphciiiera] indeed, as it proved, but, while it endured, omnipo¬ 
tent. All It wauled was that '^trangc lack in every El Doiado, namely, money; 
and, liacked with twelve thousand pounds, the heir-apparent’s fnend was an 
officer foithwith, and a colonel ere long, with as many shares in the really good 
mines his English skill and wealth hel}ied to refit, as in the speculative marts of 
Europe soon tripled his capital. “ Make hay while the sun shines, my good 
fellow," wrote his astonished agent; with thiily thousand against your name 
in the bank of England, you can set uj) for emjieror yourself, if your friend’s 
papa should be ousted.’’ The ron‘‘iiiimiation thus lightly alluded to was not 
far ofi‘, and a man too aini.tble fur the set he acted with, was thrown back on 
that “ post of honour" m civil comuiolions, a “ private station." With his re¬ 
tirement terminated all Guy’s interest in the affairs of New Spain ; but the mili¬ 
tary anlour there unhibea hud taken deep possession of hts soul; and disgust 
at 1 evolutions liccoining niiiiglcd with admiration lor the Spanish chaiacter, he 
longed to transfer his sword to the cause of Spain. Handing over to his friend, 
fur a large additional sum, his remaining interest in the still prosperous mines 
they had jointly explored, he joined—already more than half a Spaniard in com- 
jilexion, ideas, and language—the Peninsular army. Pievious, however, to this 
removal, and to possible collision with his ow ii countrymen, be availed himself 
of a sahrc-cut m the face in his last skirmish, which would enable him to defy 
recognition, to desire the banker to sjiread the rejiurt of his death, and to pay 
over, on the futh of it, the fSCJOO which, as part of his father’s personals, 
{MTide had always made him wish should fall to his brother. 

The deeds of ^llantry of the jiseudo-Spaniard were not long in attracting the 

attention of the English general P-, intercourse with whom and his stsdf so 

tar rei'ived in Guy’s breast long dormant English feelings, that avowing himself 
of British extraction, and taking as such the well-known Irish nom de guerre of 
Nugeht, he joined as a volunteer the standard of his country, and took a promi¬ 
nent share in most of the battles in which it waved triumphant. Ihe contest 
ended, be came to England loaded with ribbons and orders; with the fame and 
uuen of a hero, and what heroes seldom heve to boast of—^a large and accumu¬ 
lating fortune. For this he had, from the first, but one use and destination. 
He had not lived to much of late among his countrymen without inquiring, as 
if idly, aboy^'tbe proceedings of the baronet of Bere Park, who—^hw eider oro- 
ther ueui{f now seven and twenty—^had been for some three or four years qf age. 
These hM sufficed to make hun, as Guy predicted, an embarrassed mao; not 
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from either vice or profusion in his personal expenditure, but facility of disposi¬ 
tion, and a foolish dislike of being ontdone in trifles by those around him. To 
this had been added the expense entailed by a high connexion; for a certain 
Lady Anne-j-fcbe daughter of a neighbouring peer, deagned from infaucy, by 
county gossip, for his brother—bad transfeiTcd herself, nothing loath, to the 
rightful heir: for whom, to do her justice, she had in their nursery days mani¬ 
fested the inost decided preference. This was, perhaps, the only part of his j>o«- 
sesbions which CJuy had really, after the tirbt shock, grudged his brother j and, 
forgetting that his boyish love for her had never been returned, be had a sort of 
satisfaction in learning that she was extravagant, and had lialf ruined her husband. 

“ She must niin him quite before I shall be satintied !** was the ejaculation of 
one who, as the hanclboine and distingiK^ iiulliunairc. Count Nugent, was the 
lion of the London soctety, with which it cost his ai. ter-in-law so much to keep 
up. It was not long ere an estate lying close to Here Park, and most desimble 
for Its possessor, canie into the market. But while, even at the market price, it 
would have inconvenienced Sir CeoflVy to buy it (as Lady Anne and her friends 
kept urging him to do), it rose suddenly and provokingly in value, in conse- 

J uence of the appearance of a competilor in the person of the Peninsular hero, 

Jinint Nugent, w'hose professed predilection for a residence in-shire no 

one could comprehend. And still less was hia conduct understood when, after 
remaining in the Held long enough to raise the property some thoubauds to the 
purchaser, he vvithdrew from it just in time to see it knocked down at the 
enhanced pi ire to !Sir Geofl ry. 

It was the same on other occ.'isions, when fate seemed to take pleasure in pit¬ 
ting them against each other. Tlic death of a distant branch of the De Berea 
threw opert to sale a lot of pictures, of little value save to the family, and which 
the baronet, w'ho had set his heart on them, expected to get for a song. No 
such thing! Again was Count Nugent in the way, and the portraits, instead of 
pounds, soon rose to hundreds; and yet, after ml, those hundreds came, as if 
conjured thence, from Sir GeoflVy’s alicady drained coflera. 

Iliat biff noire, in the meantime, of Lady Anne’s—^tbat “ Mordei’m in the 
king’s gate” of her ha.sband’s—^though declining lo buy the estate next door, on 
which Ins fancy had been so ruinously set, chose to plant himself down within 
six or seven miles of them, by renting a deserted ducal residence; and so 
palpable was his design to outshine and eclipse the former leaders of fashion in 
the county, that he w'as said to be on the eve of marrying the duke’s deaf 
daughter, that his wife might take precedence of poor Lainy Anne. 

So far the report w'as premature, for lie married nobody; but he was all the 
more the fasliion, and gave such f^tes, and such balls, and such archery meet¬ 
ings, that the very shoals of visitors who came for them to Berc Park, cost its 
owners as much as giving rntertaimnents themselves. So they gave them, in 
rivalry and retaliation, till the country season came to a close, and with it Sir 
Gcoffry’s resources for carrying on the war of rejirisals either in town or 
country. He had been content to drive a pair, and his wife her pretty ponies, 
tiU Nugent’s four long-tailed Andalucians astonished every gentleman in the 
county. In short, the old country gentleman had bled to the last drop for tlie 
honor of England and the family; but the long purse and cool insolence of the 
Don had carried the day hollow. And Guy do Bere had carried his point—the 
vow of his piuud heart on first reading his father’s letter. His brother was a 
ruined man, and Bere Park mortgaged up to its full value; and he, through 
the agents, whom money can always command, the holder of every shilling 
upon it. llie place was advertised to be let; he took it, though with no seem¬ 
ing thoughts of residence; and while the owners were sadly packing up for a 
ten years’ expatriation—new furnished it from top to bottom—put the glass 
roof Lady Anne had been sighing for on her magnificent con8ervatory*~bttilt 
the splendid billiard-room to match, which even Sir Geoffiry had felt was aiding 
to be desired rather than accomplished—re-stocked the mrden with exoric no- 
velties from all parts of the world; then declared himself (still as Count Nugent) 
the mortgagee over the property, and insisted on the alternative of payment or 
possessum. It was, aliw! as matters stood, no alternative at all! and with a 
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«b4 sorrowful hearty tbe tide dfeds of his patera^ eitatt wnw haadad om 
to him. ile cast on them one ^nd satisfied glaace; then cc^y fnl/Uiw th ^ 
m a fresh envelope, addressed to ** the Lady Anne de Bere," and marfcra in the 
'cofner with the initials (in a well-known school-hoy hand) of G — de B — ' 
took the packet himself to Dover. 

. Ittvas his purpose to lay them with his own hand (watching his opportunity 
when the partv should be out) on his sister-in-law’s table at the Ship Inn; 
where she and ncr husband were awaiting the #Aea necessary fair wind for Calms. 

; He had not long arrived in the hotd, when the hanger-on employ^ by him 
to give notice, reported the lady and gentleman in No. 4, gone out with a guide 
to see Skakspeare's cliff. Fearless, therefore, as regarded interruption, hut 
stealthily as one whose purpose, though not evil, yet shunned the fece of day 
~De Bere entered the inn parlour, the. sole English home (thanks to him) of 
his only brother. 

He came there, as we said, to deposit the packet, unsuspected, and then 
depart—depart for ever I in the same vessel, probably, which had been destined 
to waft to distant lands the no longer beggared ones! But on advancing into the 
large and dimly-lighted room, he found, too late to rd;reat, that it was not 
unoccupied. On the rug, at its upper end, two lovely boys (attended by a vainly 
interposing nurse) were struggling violently for the possession of a favourite 
jdaything : and as the interloper emerged from behind a huge screen, he caught 
the words, which, homely and familiar as w'ere in nursery parlance, fell, 
as if heaven-directedj on his em and heart—" Oh! Master de Here, don’t be so 
spiteful and domineering! Kiss little Geff, and give him his own directly; else 
mamma will never love you.” 

** Who said I would not love ray boy ? and why ?” cried a soft voife, as Lady 
Anne—too sad at heart for sight-seeing, and for whom some one else had been 
mistaken by the scout—came forth ” like Niobe all tears” from her dressing- 
room within. ” Not quarrelling again ? and your mother and yourselves goi^ 
to bid good-by for ever, perhaps, to dear England.” 

it was no marvel if that inother stood rooted with surprise on the threshold 
of tiie room from which she was emerging. A dark-haired and dark-browed 
otranger was bending over her already reconciled darlings. The little mouth 
of Geoffry, when held up to be kissed, met a rougher lip than that of his quick 
but warm-hearted playfellow, who himself was snatched (with a wild fervour, 
which paled even his dark glow'ing cheek) to the intruder’s heart. 

Tbe elder child, meanwliile, with his wonted impetuosity, had possessed 
himself of the packet in the stranger’s hand, and running with it to Lady Anne 
(for whom he saw it addressed), and holding it playfully over his head, cri^ 
hut, ** You shan’t have it, mamma, till you kies and are friends with your own 
dear Guy!” “ Guy !” exclaimed the stranger, in a voice whose tone, changed 
and dee^ned as it was, brought earlier nursery scenes at once to the mind of 
her who stood before him. “ And is he really called so ? and after whom ?” 

“ A brother, long since dead, of Sir Geoffry’s,” lady Anne was mechanically 
uttering, like one who, questioned in his sleep, replies in a dream, when her 
eye resting suddenly on the initials in the corner of the packet in her hand, she 
shrieked out, “ Guy alive !” and sank in stupor on the carpet beside her won¬ 
dering cfailihren. 

When she revived, tw'o forms were bending over her, whose softened images 
might be traced (as tf reflected,) in the infant pair at her feet. A tear had been 
Wiped from either manly cheek; a grasp of the hand exchanged, thm spoke the 
long-estranged ones brethren still. You will stay among us, Guy ?" whispered 
Lady Annfe anriously, as—alluding to her lately overheard regrets, and the cdii“ 
tents of the yet unopened packet—he expressed his joy that there would no 
longer he any necessity for their expatriation, "You,, too, wiU surely stay m 
Kngland?” «• 

But England, hard as it had been, for one so happy tiiere as Lady Anpn fp 
leave it, had, .alas! so charms for Guy de Bere, A you^ of high hopes dashed, 
a manfaoe^ devmed to smoptinog a Inrotiier the road to ruin, ana thus earn¬ 
ing a brief, and hollow, and now deteifted triumph, theah were not ^scenes and 
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to blond mth the hallowed foeiii^ of homo. An honr of emotiloii, 
deep and precious though it be, and dwelt on in after times as sacred, suffices 
not to change the nature of man, and obliterate the stern characters of a 
lifetime. 

Circumstances, over which he had no control, had made Guy an early alien~ 
he was a wanderer from habit—from predUection, a soldier and a SpanWd. He 
so far met the wishes of his gentle sister, as to pass with them a few brid^ weeks 
in ^ns, ere embarking at Nantes for Havannab. He returned to the land 
which had first welcomed the outcast, and fell really (as once fictitiously} in the 
civil conflicts of New Spain.—CAajwJers’ Edinburgh Journal, Sept. 30. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


ABCHiBOliOGICAL discovery, in different parts of the Continent, has of late famish¬ 
ed a vai iety of interesting particulars, some of whidh we may lay before our readers. M. 
Baer, who has recently retuinei from a journey undertaken, fay desire of the Govern, 
meat, into the northern regions of Russia, for the purpose of making a geological sur¬ 
vey thereof, ha^i di><i'overetl in Lapland, Nova Zembla, and some of the islands lying 
near tlie coasts of Finland—pai ticularly in Wiez, which is all but desert—several sub¬ 
terranean stone labyrinths. The natives whom M. Baer interrogated as to the origin or 
destination of these labyrinths, knew nothing of them, save that they were mdled Baby- 
long, and held in such veneration that the people were afraid to touch them. M. Baer 
has brouglit a wav drawings, wliich hr is about shortly to publish, for the speculations of 
the learned and cnrlons.—The excavations in the forest of Bretonne, in France, conti¬ 
nue to yield interesting results. A bath has been laid open, reached by a staircave in 
hewn stone A bronze hatchet, fiagm mts of mosaic, raps and rings in bronze, broken 
household vessels, oyster-shells, bones of human beings and .if animals, continue to keep 
attention alive A substance found in a vase brokm by the pick-ave of a labourer, long 
ptuzled the science of the Normans ; but an elaborate analysts has shown it to be a com¬ 
position of cobalt, known as imalth, mised with caibonale of lune, and used, no doubt, 
for painting fiescoes —In the forest of Cornouet (Finistere), not far fiom the ruins of 
the castle of that name, which overlniigs the wateis of the Isole, have been discoveied 
some valuable antiquities ; amongst otWrs, a tomb, composed of stones, joined together 
with a ceairnt of a brown colour, partaking of tlie character of wav, but hardening to 
the consistency of stone on evposurc to the air. The tomb contained a chain of massive 
gold, whose circular links aie in good preservation. The rings are of different sizes, two 
and two, and formed each of four thick gold threads. On the pavement of the tomb 
were found ns many small arrows of sharp and transparent flint, as the chain has rings, a 
sword, and three lance-heads, one of silver. The tomb u safiposed to be that of a dis- 
tingnished Gaulish military chief.—A letter from Dieppe says :—" The excavations at 
Bt. Marguente, have bi ought to light six rooms in mosaic, and some skeletons, near 
beveral of which were found pieces of armour, coins, and fragments of vases. A com¬ 
plete Roman villa, in fact, has been laid hare. The size of the skeletons is small; and it 
is conjectured that they were young men of from sixteen to eighteen years of age.”— A 
sttdent at Bayonne has made a carious discovery in a phun not far from the commune 
ef Lslonquette, in the canton of Theze, In the oeutre of a little hillock, a few ^et 
only below the surface lay, and has loin for centuries, an admirable mosaic. The co¬ 
lours are three—red, white, and black. The divisions—the largest of which do not ex¬ 
ceed twenty milUmStres in length, by twelve in breadtii,—afieet tiie most varied forms, 
and compose in their arrangement, not landscapes nor scenes pf animated nature, but 
figures perfectly regnlar, circles single or concentric, polygons, lozenges, tra]^ziams, 
and som^mes hearts. So admirably, too, are they combine, that in we whole eStimt 
of two hundred square metres, which the mosaic covers, there is nothing approaifliing tn 
monotony. Tills magniftcent pavement rests on a bed m cement about tiiree oentimmres 
in thickness. Under the camimt is a layer of mortar mixed with sand, Wdk, mid 
lirae, and the whole is on a pavement of large fiiat-stones, fiaed in a bed of ftgQiiseiinfe 
eartii.— Atkttueum, Oeteber 21. 

VOl,. II., NO. XI, 
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REGEHERATION OF FA&T8 IN ANIMALS. 

fi ft power in natiBre Cor rephusing or r^odueiilg parte wUu^ 
Imyo been inlnreil or lost. It is least conspicoons in the higher anifflals. 
wad increases as we ideaoend to the lowest. Even hi however^ it 
etiets to ft considerable extent. When a bone in omr bodies is broken, 
and the parts separated ao as to leare an interval less than an ineh. the 
two broken ends will throw ont matter, and fill up the space with new bone. 
In the case of a dislocation which is allowed to remain unreduced, a new 
}oint is nsualiy formed, in all respects resembling that put out of use. 
Bveo when a whole bone has been destroyed bv discuse, nature generally 
eontnves to make a new one in its place. The new bony matter is thrown 
out, sometimes within, and sometimes around the dead shaft; and when 
the latter has been removed, the new structnre gradually assumes the re¬ 
gular form, and all the attachments of muscles, ligaments, Ac., become as 
complete as before. This power of nature is most apt to be showu in 
young persons; and it appears that some individuals have it in a much 
greater degree than others. A very curious example is recorded by Mr. 
White, in his woik on the Regeneration of Animal and Vegetable Sob- 
fttances,” 1785. A child, burn a few yearn ago to a lady of rank, had 
two thumbs upon one hand, or rather a thumb doable from the first joint, 
the outer one less than the other, each having a perfect nail. When he 
was about three years old, I was desiied to take off the lesser one, which 
I did; but to my great astoniahment it grew again, and along with it the 
nail. The family afterwards went to reside in London, where his father 
showed it to Mr. William Bromfield, surgeon to the queen's household, 
who said he supposed Mr. White, being afraid of damaging the joint, had 
not taken it wholly out; but he would dissect it entirely, and then it would 
not return, lie accordingly executed the plan iie descriiied with great 
dexterity, and turned the b<\ll tahly out of the socket; notwithstanding 
this. it giew again, and a fiesh nail was formed, and the thumb remained 
in this state." 

In fishes this reproductive power is chiefiy shown in the fins, which are 
sometimes replaced after being lost by accident or disease. The teeth of 
sharks and other fishes are also renewed with the utmost facility when 
broken off. The power is mote energetic in reptiles, and especially in the 
order to winch the frog and toad belong (batiachia). In the salamander, 
for example, new legs with perfect bones, nerves, muscles. &c., are repro- 
doeed after the loss or severe injury of the origtntd ones; and in the Tri- 
tern, a perfect eye has been formed, to replace one whicli has been remov¬ 
ed. In the true lizards, the tail, when lost, appears to be restored; the 
now part eontains no perfect veitebrn, however, but merely a cartilaginous 
eclumo, like that of the lowest fishes. 

la the articulata the regenerative power is very considerable, Tim 
a|)^ider and other arachnida (including the ecorplon) may lose thehr legs 
, with impunity, for new ones will grow to replace the old. So it k 
with theur brethren the ciustacea. When the crab, lobster, or erajfiish 
happens to have a limb or claw lopped off, a new one grows jbo. its place. 
They fneguently meet wHh sncA losses in the course of the strange opera¬ 
tion of throvring off their sheik which th^ do periodfeft%; «nd when such 
fto accident tahM nktm. nstiire never foils to repair it. ThesOetM 
•niottlatihn from tte body is the part nt which the fraetUire ipoak fosqaent- 
ly oceiire. and it firobaMy the only one from whieh the new fM>wth will 



isstw; for, if tkt d«w b« brokaa dt below tliftt jo^, llw attioitd itself 
effiwtt.the removftl of the upper portion, either sltnply easting it offbf 
violent inmealv eontractbu, or strtkit^ it agionst some bard . Am¬ 
putation of a Hmb seems to be a maitter of the ntmost indifference to thi* 
order of animals. It has often been observed in the Zoological Gandtas^ 
that when any person took bold of one of the land cra^ by a leg* the 
creature instantly threw off the limb in order to get free, and q<uet|y 
walked away. 

The larvae of many of the insects can reproduce a missing feeler or leg, 
when the perfect insect cannot. Among the lowest of the articulated di¬ 
vision—-fur exampier in the annelides or worms—segments of the bodjf 
become complete animals ; but in the highest of this class, the pbenome- 
non only takes place ui the segment which contains the head. The head of 
the snail has been known tobereplaced nfterbeing cut off. provided an organ 
of particular consequence (the cephalic ganglion) is uninjured; but for this 
regeneration a constantly elevated temperature is said to be necessary. 

When we arrive at the lowest department of the auimal kingdom, we 
find tins reproductive power in its greatest activity, insomuch that in some 
tribes (polypifera. asteiia, &c.) any portion cut off becomes an entire ani¬ 
mal. A single leg of the stai-fish npioduces all the rest, and the roinutest 
cuttings of the hydra acquire an independent existence. At the very 
extremity of the <hain, theie aie cieatures which regulaily multiply by 
detaching portions of themselves, these detached portions licing equiva¬ 
lent to a new genenation. This, according to modern physiologists, is the 
simplebt of all the modes of muhiplication. ** We meet,*' says Dr. Roget, 

with frequent examples of this process of fissipnious generation, as it is 
termed, among the infosory animalcules. iMany species of monads, for in¬ 
stance, which are naturally of a globular shape, exhibit at a certain period 
of their development a blight circular groove round the middle of their 
bodies, which by degtees becoming deeper, changes their foim to that of 
an hour-glass ; and the middle part becoming still more.contracted, they 
piesent the appeal ance of two balls, united by a mere point. Themonadis 
in this state are seen swimming iricgulaily m the fluid, as if auimated by 
two different volitions, and, apparently for the puipose of tearing asunder 
the last connecting flbies, dui ting through the thickest of the crowd of 
bui rounding animalcules ; and the moment this slender ligament is broken, 
each is seen moving away fiom the other, and beginning its independent 
existence. Each animalcule, thus formed by the subdivision of its prede¬ 
cessor, soon grows to the size which again determines a further spoatane- 
ous subdivision into two other animalcules; these, in course of time them¬ 
selves undergo tlie same process, and so on to an indefinite extent. The 
most singnlar circumstance attending this mode of multiphcatioo is, that 
it is impo’isible to pronounce which of the new individuals thus formed'Uet 
of a single one should be regarded as the parent, and which as the 6ff- 
spring, for they are both of equal size. Unless, therefore, we oouiidar 
the sepalatiun of the parts of the parent animal to opnatituls the dofp d, 
its individual existence, we must recognise an unbroken eontkuiity in 
vUaUty of the animal, thus transmitted in perpetuity frottt the origin#! gteoa, 
throughout all succeeding generations. This, howeveff, is one of those 
apbyttcal subtleties for which the subject of reprodhiMion nfibrdsdtmflidnht 
scope, but which it would be fbreiga to the object of Ihif aeafh to dineipi. 

It is in the animal kingdom only Idtat we meet erithiaiMaiiiffeeff 4i&i 
bpontaiieons division of Mi orgtoiio being into parts, where teeh repre^ooai 
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aft <U)i4Uvi<lttat of th« ftatae ftpaoias. All liftWftVar, are capftMe ft( 

Mftg midtiplied bf artificial diviaiooa m this kind: thus a tree qtay be 
divided longttadinally ioto a great namber of portions, or ac they are 
oalled, any one of wfat<fii, tf planted eeparately. and sapplied with nenriah* 
meot» may continue to grow, and may, in time, reproduce a tree simSar 
in all respects to the one from which it had originated. Ihis inherest 
power of reproduction exists even in smaller fragments of a plant; for, 
when all circumstances are favourable, a stem will shoot from the upper 
end of the fragment, aud roots will be sent forth from its lower end; and 
ultimately a complete plant will be formed.’* 'I’hese facts, wluch are well 
known to agriculturists, exhibit only the cnpabiliiiesoof vegetative power 
under circumstances which do not occur in the natural course of things, 
but have been the effect of human interfercnce.”--C?Ao»jJers’ Journal, 
September 16. 

* Among the conditions necessary for these evolutions of organs, are, first, the pre- 
vlotts accumulation of a store of nourishment in the detached fragment, adequate to 
supply the growth of the new parts; and, sfoondly, the presence of a sufficient quantity 
of Ciroalating sap, as a vehicle for the transmission of that nourishment. It has been 
found that when thew conditions are present, even the leaf of an orange tree, u hen 
planted in a favonrab’e soil, sends down roots, and is capable of giving origin to an 
entire tree. According to the observations of Mirandola, tlie leaf of tlie Bryophyllum, 
when simply laid on mcist ground, strikes out roots, which quickly penetrate into the 
soil. The leaves of the munocotyledonous plants often present the same phenomenon. 

Waterikg OtTT.unon Pi-a.^ts.— An amateur gardening fiiend suggests the morning 
as the proper time, in general, for watering out>duur plants; andsupiiorts his suggestion 
by the following facts and arguments:—^Two acknowledged agents in vigorous growth ore 
heat aud mowtuie; plimts out of doovg must take the heat as they find it, and as we 
cannot inoreave, our object should be not to diminish it: moisture is under our control, 
but if we exeicise that control, and water our plants in the evening during dry weather, 
we do so at the expence of a great portion of the heat we desire to preserve. Two 
influences are at that time brought into operation in ooolmg down the plants, and re¬ 
tarding their growth, which we thus vainly endeavour lo urge foi ward by moisture; 
these are evaporation and radiation. Evaporation is the more rapid in proportion to 
the dryness of the air ; aud hence it is most energetic when the necessity for watering 
Is moat urgent; but evaporation cannot take place unless at the expense of heat, or, in 
other words, without producing cold, and that cold is proportionate to the rapidity of 
the process. Let us look at the effect of the evening’s supply of water to plants ; tlm 
air IS dry, evaporation goes on briakly, the temperature sinks, the plants are chilled, 
there are no sun’s rays to communicate fresh warmth, and tlieir growth is sometimes 
even more unsatisfactory than that of such plants as are growing m the apparently 
pwreb^ toil, and which have been allowed to take tlieir chance. The other source irf 
fliminbbed temperature is radiation. Every warm body tends continually to throw off its 
heat to all others of loww temperatnie, near or remote ; but radiation in meteorology is 
more particularly confined to “the radiation of heat from the surface of tfaeeaitii 
and objects on It into a clear ahy.” All objects do not radiate heat with equal rapidity; 
rough, and darkly-coloured surfaces do it more readily than those which are light and 
smooth. Now, almost all soils are darkened in their colour by moisture, and hence 
soil, by this practice, ia reduced to the best possible condition for getting cooled down 
during the night. It is thus tlmt the combined influence of evaporation and radiation, 
by erei^ watering, exerts itself in thwarting the desire of such as heedlessly practise 
. it. '1^ best time for watering exposed plants I consider to be abont or soon after 
aunito. Evaporation, no doubt, will then also go on freely, but the atmosphere is be- 
gidfning to get wanner, and the sun’s laya to exert their counteracting influence. Hw 
darkesM sttrfhce~that very condition which made the soil throw off its heat more reada 
ily daring the night—causes it, as is wdl known, to absorb the heat of the ana's raya 
by day with increased forility, so that we thus have the grwtest amount of the fostering 
agencies of heatfind moistnre for the growth of our plants. When evening agun c"! ** ? * ! 
round, the*|urfaee moisture has been dried np, and its colonragsm rendered of liditer 
shade; there is, oonsequmtiy, tittle diminution of temperatnre beyond surronndtHc ob¬ 
jects, either firom evaporatkm or radiation.—Cdamfiers/ * 


IS IT MEBKNESS OR VANITY ? 



** Of coursei my dear, we must tadt upun them after diiung there,** was Oie 
eacIam^iOn of Mrs. Monaon to her husband the morning mllowing a certain 
dUmer party $ ** and then,” bhe continued, we had bitter terminate the acqtndft* 
tanoe. Such consequential set-up people don’t suit me.” 

** I don’t think that they mean to oe consequential/* replied Mr. Monaon, 

** thou^ certainly Barton is a very difterent man from what I expected to find 
him. But twenty years may « ell make a difference in any one, and he has bei^a 
uncommonly successful in life.” 

** Well, Mr. Monson, and so have you, I suppose j and surely a lawyer is as 
good as an urchitect.’t 

“ Tltat depends upon circumstan^s,” said Miss Monson (or, as she was com¬ 
monly called, Aunt Ann), now joining in tbe conversation, and who, though a 
mobl active person in the family, was generally rather taciturn than otherwise. 

“ Oh, you are vastly taken with them, 1 know,” returned the first speaker; 

“ but then you always were fond of running after great people; not that 1 see 
any right tuey have to be grand, I am sure.” 

I deny that 1 ever run after great people/' replied Miss Monson, with mu<di 
more than her usual warmth j “ but I think you and my brother are wrong in not 
cherishing a conneviou which would introduce Fiank and Maiy into very de¬ 
sirable society.” 

** 1 am quite satisfieil with our own acquaintances.” 

'* lam sorry youaie,” 

” What do you mean, Ann, hv such an obsen^ation ?” said Mr. Monson. 

” Forgive me, brother, if 1 have offended you; yet as 1 have said so much, I 
will say a little moic. It may he that, from your profession in a country town, 
you must have many business acquaintances of a questionable station and cha¬ 
racter ; hut 1 Diink you do wrong in introducing them to the private circle of 
your family, moie especially with a son and datJghter just entering life. Fjarly 
impressions are very strong, and it is most desirable that manners, tastes, ana 
opinions, formed at their age, should be of the kind which you would not wish 
them to change.” 

“ 1 am surprised at your despising people because they are poor,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Monson. 

" God forbid that I should be so heartiesB,” returned Aunt Ann ; “nor was I 
thinking of riches or poverty when I spoke. But I will say no more, if you will 
not, or cannot, understand my meaning /’ and Aunt Ann bent over her work 
as intently as if she had no thought beyond it. 

How completely is a man’s destiny often carved out by the choice of a wife, and 
what a mistake it is to suppose that a helpmate can possess no “ fortune” but 
that which consists in hard cash i Clearly had this case—the want of the otitfr 
fortune—been exemplified in the jjarties before us. Mr. Monson had married 
early in life one who was by family connections a lady, and who was also poss¬ 
essed of a few thousand jiounds as her fortune ; yet was Mrs. Monson a living 
example that such adventitious circumstances are not alone sufficient to consti¬ 
tute tne gentlewoman. Her ruling foible was a love of being/rsT, thtU; contemp¬ 
tible characteristic which it is a mere truism to say compels the choice of iifferior 
society,and is the opposite extreme of that which is commonly called tuft hunti^. 
At a very early period of their marriage, she persuaded her husband to quit me 
metropoUs, as ime had sagacity enough to feel that London was not £ei sphere 
eff action. She was unhappy she knew not why ; for, alas! it is seldom that poor 
humanity searches its own depths, and discovers the weeds and tares which 
check t)i« growth of virtue and happiness, Some well-meaning hut weak-headed 
penone, too, who were forgetful or unconscious that evefy virtue may be carried 
to the b^ders of a vice, praised the meekness of the young wife, who “ waa so 
different to many young people j she’d never ruiu her husband l^leading him to 
ape the muiners of lus betters} so kind, too, to l^r dependants; it wu quite a 
pleasure to hear them epeak of her.” But m this Vide worid there are more roads 
to rtun than there are days in the year. 
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^ in a conbtiy town, libiy atiQiiugfat hmratidKeAbnttU^fleM 

ittt Mr. Mditton waa a man of ubiSity and of genflemsdUQte bearing; bat, by m- 
grtOa, estimable acquaintances, wboee friendabip they m^t have enltiwat^ 
eeaaed to be oftbeur drck, as Mrs.MonsoBbadno pleasareinTi8itingp«o}iie'who 
jMMtchance tired in huger'houses than her own. dressy betto,or eren. ^Ihout such 
iOcesBories, tfere better informed than herself. It is a £fhcult taslc to climb the 
hUl, blit if a false step be made by one whom good fortune has placed near the 
top, be is to roll down suTprl«ngly fast. No wonder, then, that in twenty 
)N«ira Mr, Monsott’s real posinon was x'ery different to th^ which he had con¬ 
templated when he began life. His practice as a solicitor dwindled away, till at 
last It lay chiefly in the recovery of small debts by which the needy and the un¬ 
fortunate were often oppressed, and in defending qmbbles of the law, rather 
than in serving as the minister of justice. 

How different had been the fortunes of his friend Jasper Barton, who had 
begun hts career under far loss promising circumstances. He had married a 
laoy without any fortune, if we ercept that of an excellent education; not that 
ahe was what the world calls accomplished, but she possessed good sense, and 
that certain right balance and refinement of mind which must, m any station, 
constitute the antipode i® vulj^ty. She had idways been ready to seize the 
good and rfject the bad from niat which she saw around her; the consequence 
was, that in the man'igement of her family, and the appointments of her house, 
the arrangements were ndmimble. All this contributed not only to her hus¬ 
band’s liappincss, but his success; for, relying on her excellent judgment in 
such matters, he never troubled himself about anything but his profession. Did 
a patron call on him liy accident, there was no fear of an untidy drawing-room, 
or of unpresentable visitors being there, for they chose their acquamtances from 
those distinguished for probity and intellect. Such trifling matters as these are 
not too unimportant to claim the attention of a mistress; and in many another 
pursuit than Mr. Barton’s, 8ucces«> ir failure has hinged on a combination of 
ctrcumstances, each taken separately, as tiiviol. 

On the other hand, the society of the Monsons consisted so completely of 
their inferiors, that the family gradually fell off m tone and manner from the 
position they were entitled to hold. They were surrounded by a set of syco¬ 
phants, who paid for their entertainment in the ever ready coin of flatteiy. Of 
course “ increabc of appetite did giow with that it fed on,” as is ever the case 
with the greedy suckers in of adulation; and as they habitually shunned com¬ 
parison with those who might once have been called their equals, but were now 
gwatly their superiors, there is no wonder they were blind to their own faults. 
The education of Frank and Mary had been woiee than neglected, not from a 
penurious disposition on the part of their parents, but because the dear fiends 
DV whom they were surrounded were so per|)etually ringing the praises of the 
children, that, while dreadfully ignorant, they were actuiuly looked upon as 
paragons of perfection. Mrs. Monson would never hear of Mary being sent to 
a re^y good school, for fear she should he looked down upon by the ^carriage 
people^ with whose children she would associate; the consequence was, that 
Mary was placed at a cheap academy, where, because her parents paid a little 
extra, she was considered as the * genteelesl’ girl there. She came home igno¬ 
rant, pert, and conceited, a perfect sample of a vulgar boarding-school nuss. ft 
is true Aunt Ann, unhappily a dependant on her brother, had used eveiy effbrt 
toj^rove her niece; but ns the fiist steps to this desired result were me veijy 
dSqaReable ones of correcting faults. Miss Mary rebelled at the outset, consi- 
deriialier aunt ^ grand.* and * set-up,’ wondered what good her fine notions had 
ftver^ne and remiuned encased in her own ignorance ahd concait. Nature 
hs4^dbwed Maty Monson with a certain share of beauty, but it was of ft coarse 
kind, corresponding in some measure to her character. 

Frank haa^fP'Qwn up an ignorant Uhbred young man, which is a comprdien- 
live term* descriptive of an animal manv degrees more repulsive than an kno- 
nat ili-l|ired womssn. 8uch were Mr. Monson and his family at the time cu hk 
imet^g with his eld friend, Mr. ftartim, who had now risen notice as an 
BSid having lately DuUt a church at F- , and having two or three 
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otbir «oimnQA«ion8 in Itw catamtr. iMi<i remavied liis ipr a, £bw toi 

tha anubbourboodj bringing wUa him lett^ors of inbroduction 14 som of t«e ttu&fifc 
&i»Uies there. , .. 

To ncDcmnt for the g^nal depredaiioo of the Moneons^ msst BfjgKmiAl 
thnt^^ hiubeiul eharea in some measure his wife’s foible; yet, after’all, W&«a 
a e^nl woman ie detm'mined to have her way, it is a naril matter for th4 
majesty of man to be for ever tightening the rein. However this imght b% 
Mr._ Monson <^rtalnly showed some reluctance in giving up the resume^ 9 ^ 
quaijatance of his old mend. The consequence was, that half measures WtW 
adopted; they saw each other occasionally, but neiner became intimate- It v(wl 
anything bat agreeable for Mrs. Monson to visit where she mot people she oov^ 
not presume to patr^ise. Mary was decidedly out of humour when she fom^ 
Susan Barton was a fine musician, and spoke two or three languages with 
ency; for not having been accustomed to any accomplisbmenta beyond Isw 
own boarding-school French, and old-fashioned pieces of music which she plaT'* 
ed with a courageous independence of time and tune, there is no wonder tW ^ 
first sensation of her own littleness veas far from pleasant. She consoled her* 
self, howe\'er, with the reflection, tliat she was infinitely more handsome than 
her rival, for she really thou^t so. Fiank Monson mienly despised the igno¬ 
rance of jasper and Edward Barton, who neither of tnem could tell the fa¬ 
vourite” of the Derby, or the winner at Newmarket, but talked, instead, of 
books, of which he liad never heard. “ Aunt Ann,” however, was a prodigious 
favourite with the Bartons, a circumstance which, iierhaps, more than anyming 
else, prevented the acquaintance from entirely dropping, and which appeared ta 
Mrs. AloBson an extxaor<1inary contradiction in their character. In fact, the two 
old friends and their cluldron ed m spheres so different, that, like circles wMch 
can but touch at on*' segment, they bad few topics or thoughts in common. 
Yet the ties of eaily associations aie \e^ strong, and the old scboul-fellowi^ 
now, thrown into collision, could not easily rend them asunder; and as far u 
they were concerned, a kindly feeling ccitaialy pievaded between them, not¬ 
withstanding their opposite chai actors. Two or three incidents however, oc¬ 
curred which marked yet more distinctly the difference. 

One day Mr. Monson was walking arm in arm with one of hie clients, when 
the letter suddenly became confused in bis conversation at the approach of two 
gentlemen, one of whom proved to be Mr. Barton- Not aware at the moment 
of the cause of his companion’s agitation, Mr. Monson would have paused 
when they met, had not Mr. Barton quickened his pace, and plainly intoated 
by a bow that it was not his intention to stop and shake hands with his IriendL 
A. few days afterwards, accident again threw them together, but this time thi^ 
were alone. Schooled, or perhaj)**, more properly Bjie^iog, teased by his wim 
into the opinion that he had been treated with la^eat rudeness (for persons who 
love to be first are ever on the lookout for instances of real or imagined neg¬ 
lect), Mr. Monson behaved with some coolness, bearing in mind his lady’s r«- 
terated assertion, that ” doubtless the architect was walking with one of his grand 
acquaintances, and was too proud to notice him.” Probably his manner was 
observed, for, calling him on one side, Mr. Bat ton said, with frankness, ” I was 
nnM^h annoyed the other day that I could not stop and speak to yon, for ynm 
w<on nij||dstiy the person 1 most wished to see. Had you been alone, it wonl4 
have been a capital opportunity of introducing you to Sir Henry O——, wd ” 
bad just been speaking of you, and 1 was in some hopes he would give yon sqatm 
hugest, for since he has taken to building, he has got terribly involved hi un-^ 

'^'^^rtankyonforremfemhering me,” said thalawi'er. 

** Ah! hut His of np use, 1 am sorry to say i and I think 1 am oady doing Us t 
woold be done by if I tell yon the reason. Bundy you f^not beoware wW i 
scanro you were wallong 'vim ?" ' 

” He »sa cUenthf nune* and thongb he has been uxdbrtauat^he is a man dT 
goodfismUy”^ , ^ . .. . r " 

** Tea, mxt aln outcast from, a disgrace to it-;^ euvMsf and hlackieg, 
having aquapdeiied h» own handsome forttme^ is new ea d «Atv wi riB|hy n qnihf 
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tH tbe lAw to deptire hi« sisters ofl^eir iust riglits; sttd sdio, idtut out ol'liis own 
s|»here^ mil fstm on and flatter any one wat ran give him a dinner. MydearMon- 
iKm, as yon v^ne your own resTwctability, wash yonr bands of the connexion; 1 
ttUMittell yon candidly, that l^r Henry declined employing yon, simply from hav* 
itigMen you iu company with that man, for be knows his whole history," 

lllere was much in au this that went to the heart of poor Monson.for hon^ 
ver wilfully we may blind our jadgment, there is something in truth which 
pierces through all. But, alas! the habits and tone of thought acquired in twen¬ 
ty years are not easily broken through, and the victim had, besides, become en¬ 
tangled in a web so real and so controlling, that however dangerous and oppres¬ 
sive, there was little rational hope of extrication. Well did Mr. Monson know 
that the very man so stigmadseu by his best friend was ^is own invited guest 
for that day, the encouraged associate of his children not for the first, but the 
hundredth time. Like many another unprincipled man, this person could make 
himself reasonably pleasant in society, especially in such society, as that of the 
Monson family, where a little judicious flatte^ was the one thing needful; con¬ 
sequently, be was preeminently a favourite, lie had taken advantage of the op> 
portunities afforded in familiar intercourse, to involve Mr. Monson in money 
speculations of anything but a reputable naturCij m fact, m concerns which a 
few years before he would have shrunk from joining. But Monson’s own 
moral feelings had beets lowered, his notions of right and wrong confounded by 
long association with unprincipled people, till his mental rision was distor¬ 
ted, and be became almost one of them, lie also entertained an idea, which we 
are afraid is not uncommon, that social intercourse with superior society must 
entail alarming expense.**. Yos, if the propensity for ruling and shining, the 
struggle to vie in all outward symbols, be still earned on; no, if that just pride 
—not vanity—^jirevails, which whispers us that we cannot have entered a circle 
of worth and intelligence without a sufficient passport, and leaches us to rely 
on that for continuance in il. In truth, were we writing an essay, instead of 
telling a true story, we would strive, in all humility, to prove that in the long 
run inferior society is the more expensive. But let us leave for a while this 
unhappy family, and turn to that of the Bartons, whom calamity was about to 
visit m a most unlooked-for shape. 

In surveying some of the woiks on which he v'as employed, Mr. Barton 
met with an accident, by which his leg was broken, and he as otherwise seri- 
ou4y and dangerously injured. An affliction of this kind, save only loss of 
life, is one of me greatest which can befall a united family; and so indeed they 
felt it. Not only was there agony of mind for the bodily suffering a beloved 
husband and father must endure, but the wife and elder children were conscious 
of the value of Mr. Barton’» life, even in a worldly point of view. And talk 
as we will of sentimental griefs, or the real sorrows of life, they all may be 
heightened by the pressure of poverty. Mr. Barton had begun the world with¬ 
out fortune, and though he had been successful in his profession, his large 
fittRily had prevented him saving money. It is true that, as all prudent men 
ususBy do in siimlar circumstances, he had insured upon his hfe, but not for a 
sum suffirient to complete the education of his children, and put them forrwd 
m the world in the manner which he had contemplated. He was devoted to hie 
fhmUy, and the dread of the change his loss would occasion so prej^ upon his 
mind, that it absolutely increased his danger. True it is that his admirable 
vdfe, concealing her own agony and fears, tried to persuade him that even if 
like worst happened, they should, with the blessmg of Providence, be amply 
cored for; but such assurances he well knew were but the promptings of tou- 
dsftiess, and failed to relieve lus anxiety. Now came the test of me friendships 
he had,fonned, fbr however it may be the fashion to rail at the world—-that 
world, be it remembered, of which we each form au atom—^friendship does exist 
fbr those who believe liti and deserve k. 

first arrived^ letter from a brother architect, a man of high standing and 
<diamier,jln Ifis art, Vtduntrering to superintend the works in which he knew 
jMr. Barton was chiefly interested, duri^ his Ulness, intresring him to rest sa- 
tMed, that there shunld be no misunderstanding of bis {dans, nor tnterruprion 
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u ^r Heniy to wh«a we have befoie iilu4«4 *bKi4 

by }iia bedsi^ ana diviniaga falber^saiudaiu thottfbtt^ a»id boldly* "Tbouj^ 

I do wM belkve you are in dauger* I {womiae* my dear ^end* that aboodd a«iw 
a (»|aiiuty aa your loss befall your family, 1 will not forget your profaiaimiil. 
aemcea to me. 1 will take that Jasper finishes his atuaies, and he 
visit Greece and Italy, and view their wonders, before he attent]^ to foUow ia 
his father’s steps.” 

A warm and grateful pressure of the hand was all the sufferer could give in 
reply, but there is little doubt an assurance of this kind was the best m^eiika 
to his anxious mind. The very next day came a cadetelup for his second BOi^ 
the gift of another patron ; and though it may not be always the deserving who, 
meet with such acts* of kindness, they are often, more often tlian we are willing 
to admit, the guerdon*of the good and the mse. 

Let us once more present the contrast, for, though in a different shape, the 
clouds of adversity were also hovering over the Monsons. Their first sertous 
trouble was the marriage of their son with a girl of low origin, and of doubt* 
ful character. This was really an event which common sagacity ought have 
foreseen, for Frank had never had the opportunity of forming an di^Jble coin> 
nexion; yet his parents, incensed at the step be had taken, forbade him the house, 
and thus threw Mm entirely ufion the society of Ms dissipated and disreputable 
companions. There is no doubt he sunk lower and lower, though, alter a Uttje 
while, even the clue to his whereabouts was lost. 

it was a few months after Me accident, that about seven o’clock one August 
evening, Mr. Barton, accompanied by Mb wife, was taking a ride in the carriage 
of his friend and patron Sir Henry G——. Though stiU unable to walk, aU 
danger was over, and thi > was about the third time he had been out. At a nar¬ 
row pass in a country road the cairiage was obliged to be drawn up to make 
way for a pobt-chaise which was coming in an opposite direction. As it passed, 
the Bartons only observed that it contained a lady, whose face was concealed 
by a very thick veil, and a gentleman with remarkably large wMbkers and mus* 
taches. Scarcely, however, bad it proceeded twenty yards, when the latter 
stopped the postilion, and, springing from the chaibc, hastened to the side of 
the carriage, which had not yet moved on. Before he reached it, Mr. Barton 
discovered that, however strangely disguised, he was in reality his old friend 
Monson! Anxiety, ternir, and suffering, were depicted on Ms countenance, 
while the finger on hie lip was a signal easily understood. Instinctively, the 
Bartons made way for him to enter the cairiage, and then burst forth in broken 
exclamations the story of his distress; the bight of Ms old friend, evidently so 
nearly recovered, having determined Mm on the instant to confide in Mr. 
Barton. 

It apjieored that the very person of whom be had been warned on a former 
occasion, had absconded with money of Monson’s in his hands, to the arootuM: 
of some thousands, which had been provided to meet certain engagements for 
wMcb they were both liable. So suspicious was the transaclioaauogether, that 
Monson feared he was amenable to a harsher punishment than mere imprisoiir 
ment for debt, and sacrificing by tMs one fatal step the little reputation he r«* 
lained, he was about to fly the country, and escape worse consequences. Ik 
might be that he knew nothing till that day of the forgery and swinming, abooB 
which rumour was so busy, but the old proverb, that ** birds of a feather flock 
together,” is in the long run so true an aphorism, that people are vary unwiilhc^ 
to doubt it. The Bartons were shocked beyor d measure, but m such Stt 
emergency, feU themselves unequal to advise, ^^^ct kindness ana compas* 
sion prompted, they did, which was to promise would not lose sight of 
Miss Monson and Mary, who were left without a prltector; for friends^ in thfi 
right sense of the word, the poor fugitives had none. Mrs. Barton visaed 

Aunt Ann” and her niece the following day; alreadj^ the officers of the kw 
were searcMng the house for documents, which might criminate or exculpate 
the absent parties, and feeling that it was cruel to leave two unprotect^ W(;>nian 
amid so harrogring a scene, they took them to their own home. Yet was l^era 
sometMitff hi the manners and evident tone of thooght of Mary Monson. whi^ 
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Mrs. BartOB, bo«rev«r much the might pity her, rhooeiii|{ her 
ktt 'conitent comjmkm of her daughters. Although i» her own o{aiuon 
her education was quite finished, the Bartons have thought very differently, 
•nd have placed her for two years with a lady who was formerly the instructresa 
to Iheir own children, and in whom they have implicit confidence. It is to hO 
hOj^ she Will yet leom to shun the fatal rock on which the rest of her family 
tmve split; at ail eventn, she is blessed with true and wise friends, who will 
spare no trouble that may benefit her, and who look forward, if her im¬ 
provement be commensurate with their hopes, to assisting her in the best 
way, namely, by teaching her to help kerseys, and to maintain a respectable 
position in society by good conduct and her own exertions; though for what she 
will prove best fitted, they cannot yet tell. 

For ** Aunt Ann*' the Bartons nave a real respect, ana they have insisted on 
her remaining with them; though they prevent her feeling a painful dependence, 
by accepting from her such services in instructing the younger children, as in 
her brother^ family bad been too little appreciated; so after all, her better 
balanced nund has proved of ** some good ” to her ; and treated with kindness 
and respect by those into whose views she thoroughly enters, notwithstanding 
their suppoeed grandeur,” Aunt Ann would be perfectly happy, could she 
fo^et the sorrows of the absent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Monsou are living on the continent, though how, or on what, 
it not very clearly known As for theii only son, once the hope of his parents, 
accident has recentii/ discovered him in the capadty of a stage-coachman, to 
which station he must liave quickly sunk. It is said, howei'cr, that he is looked 
upon as an oracle by his class, perhaps from the reminiscences of hotter days 
wh which he amuses his comrades. It is clear that the family fedling is not 
extinct. 

Baader, this simple story is no creation of the imagination. Only in the group 
from which we draw, the shadows are darker—the misery wider spreading—the 
degradation deeper.— Chambers* Jiniinbargh Journal, September 16 . 


LIGHTHOUSES ON SAND. 


Thosx dangerous approaches to a coast nhich, from the nature of the soil, have not 
tfil vary lately admitted of the erection of a permanent lighthouse, are usually indicated 
to the navigator by floating lights: but tiiese, being nothing more than large lanterns 
suspended in the rigging of a vessel, necessarily possess bat feeble illuminating power. 
This power is still farther diminished in a gale of wind, when it is most wanted, by 
the pitching and floundering about of the vessel: every now and then she is sub- 
■lerged in the trough of the sea; covered with spray and drift; or, what is most to be 
dreaded, she is Ikble to be blown away firom her mootings, an accident productive of 
the moat disastrous oousequenoes to Life and property. 

The general history of lighthouses conveys some notion of the difficulty and danger 
ef planting a lighthouse on the solid rock in a stormy sea: we may naturally suppose 
that this diffiouity and danger must bo eminently increased in erecting a permanent 
lusldssifle on the shifting sands. Such, however, is by no means the case: one of the 
ftoent triumphs of engineering still bu proved that it is not always folly to build a 
hnuse tqmn the aand. This remarkable result has been accomplished chiefly by means 
of Mitel^’s screw mooring. 

The atteation of the Trinity llonse having been called to this instrument, it was 
eesudderad applicable to the ^ablishment of lightfaoases on sands, and acoordiagiy A 
neiW of ex^imvnta was undertaken • at the cost of that honourable body. The apqt 
*uleOled for the purpose vraa on the verge of the Maplm sand, situate at the mouth of 
Jhe TThaimW about tiraifty mites below the Nope, fornimg the north side of the Swin or 
Xfaif *« ^Channel, which on account of its diqpth is much frequented by large ships, ua 
nlpo oolUmvand other vessels firom the North Sea. The sand is of a shifting 
ehicuetsTw aqd is dry at Low water spring tides, and hitherto a floating light has been 
miWituhHijl upon it. On this gpot it was proposed to erect a fixed tightbouae of 
tiselMr-IhUBiiiig, with a Imtem and reeidenoe (or the attandsats. 
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'"la tlw ntmtli of kitgta^ 193d, opentiowi aero ocnonmeedb; iowitiiig'i&faMraF 
MitefaeU't mooting aotoas, oarii font feet end « belf ia dietnetor, otMl fomikbed aidi 
dmAs of wrooght iron about twenty-five feet in length and five iiudwa thick. One of 
thoae MTved aa a centre to eight aorews, which ocoifued the angtea of an ootagoifl 
lorty-two feet in diameter. I^e eorewa were tarned into the sanda to the of 
tweaty-oae and a half fiset, the upper extremities bdng left ataading about fiva.fisel 
ahova the surface of the sands. For the purpose of fixing the screws, a stago Ot lo9i 
of timber, thirty feet square, was floated over the spot, with a capstan in the ooidtd 
which was made to fit on the top of the iron shaft and firmly keyed to it; a power Of 
about thirty men was empicwed for driving the screws, and their labours were continued 
until their united force could scarcely turn the capstan. This stage or raft, whi^ lihd 
been formed in two thicknesses crossing each other at right angles and bolted at their 
intersection, was, as a •precautionary measure, allowed to remain. It covered the 
whole of tiie site witiiin the piles, and also extended some distance beyond them. A 
curb about eighteen inches high was raised round this stage; on its snifsoe was arranged, 
a quantity of brushwood, and then about two hundred tons of rough atone, which sank 
the stage into the ground and prevented it ftom borag displaced; between the spaees 
of the stage and tte brushwood the sand was allowed to wash its way, and it somi 
filled tiie interstices of the stone. The whole masa soon became enabedded below the 
surface of the sand, and gave considerable lateral support to the pUes, and formad a 
solid body for Uie water to wash upon. 

In this state the vfhole was allowed to remain for about two years, daring which time 
every cltange in the surface of the sand was observed, and although early in the year 
1839, violent storms occurred, yet the screw piles stood firmly, and the sand at uo 
time was lowered more than three feet. In August, 1840, the raft was found to have 
completely settled down, the piles were as firm as if they hod been screwed into clay, a 
lighthouse* was therefore erected within the short space of three months, and on the 
10th of February, 1841, a dioptric fixed light was exhibited off this dangerous spot, and 
was visible ten miles off in all directions. 

Bat while the preparatory steps for this lighthouse were being taken, a screw 
1)116 Ughthouse was begun and completed at For^ Fleetwood, on the Wyre, near Lan¬ 
caster, which being the first of the kind ever constructed deserves iiartionlar notice. 

The preparatory stages were of a similar nature to tliose already described. The 
foundation was formed of seven screw piles, six occupying the angles of a hexagon 
forty-six feet in diameter, and the seventh being placed in the centre. From each 
screw proceeded a pile fifteen feet in length, at the upper end of which was another 
screw for securing a wooden column. These columns were prepared of Baltic timber, 
the one in the centre was fifty .six feet, and each of the remainder forty-six feet in length, 
bound firmly louud with iron hoops, and coated witli pitch. 

The framing upon which the house stands is firmly secured round the c,entre column, 
and to the heads of the oub'r columns, by means of hollow cast iron capitals let down 
over the heads of the columns, and secured with screw bolts. To give lateral strength 
to the building, round iron angle braces were applied, by which means a resisting 
power eqnal to at least three hundred and fifty tons, is presented in every direction. 

The platform upon which the house stands is twenty-seven feet in diameter, and 
nine feet high; it has an outside door and three windows, and is divided into two 
apartments, one having a fire-placo : the floor is tiled, and the walls and ceiling are 
lathed and stuccoed ; access to the platform is seenred by means of a Jacob's ladder of 
wrought iron, secured to one of the coinmns; access to tlie lantern is by a w inding 
stair within the house. 

From the summit of the house rises the lantern ; it is twdve-sided, ten felt fn 
diameter, and eight feet high. The light is thus elevated about forty.wx feet ahtnni 
low water level. It is of the dioptric kind, and is bright, steady, and unifoUlk, 
ranging over an horizon of eight miles, and visible at the distance of miles from a 
coaster’s deck. Dmiug foggy weather, a bell is tolled by machinery. tiasefor 
vessels of twelve feet draught is also denoted by signals. Signals put out by resacAa 
requiring a Wyre pilot will also be understood at this lighthouse, where eorreap^lag 
signala are hoisted until the pilot is provided. • 

This admirable and useful structure was erected tn two of tlui shortest day montiis In 
the year, in which time daylight did apt occur at any low-water prr^; the worinwm 
therefore bad to depend on tondies and moonKght. Nmr is the portofafilty of titis fiomu 
of building its least advantage: diould there ooenr any Ineal changm whlcfe 
threaten the safety of the house, it can be takmt down, and oreided in anoQier ute 
witldn a month.’—^a/ardap ATisparfne. 
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MANUELA; Oft, THE TALE OF A NUN. 

firttANOK Rs the incidenrR m the foHovring detail may appear, tlicy are, 

I t}elieve, rtnctly true, aa the veracity of the lady from whom I received 
them ia aaqaestionable. We were discuesing the advantages and the evils 
of inoQaBtic inetitations, those more particularly for females :— 

“ The arguments/’ my friend obeerved, *' in favour of such establish’ 
ments may be very specious, but, after all that can be said for them, they 
are practically, and in truth neatly in every case, the cause of much misery 
and unhappiness, as all those who really know the secrets of the inmates 
can bear witness.” ♦ 

** But in cases,” I urged, ” of destitution, of wounded feelings, of dis¬ 
gust at the treatment which unprotected females may meet with in the world, 
surely such a lefuge for well educated women, who have no resources to 
look to, and who are deprived of other protection, must be desirable, 
particularly if their vows were not irrevocable, and if, finding the task 
they had undertaken too diihcult, they were able to return again into the 
woild which they had forsaken." 

“ The case of one of my particular friends would answer many argu¬ 
ments, if you have the patience to listen to the tale, which, though not of 
the outrageous nature of many which arc so vehemently urged as exhibit¬ 
ing the ciuelty, and even prudigacy of thc«e monastic institution^, nor one 
of the romantic narratives of hapless young ladies sacrificed to the ambition 
of their hard-hearted relatives, yet possesses the meiit of being true, and 
affords a salutary warning against yielding to the temporary influence of 
wounded feelings and enthusiasui.” 

*' 1 shall feel much obliged for the communication,” 1 replied; ** but 
still expect that the arguments in favour of well iemulated nunneiies will 
not be answered under the piesent condition of irrevocable vows.” 

*' My tale, I think, will meet even that arntugement ; for, under the 
new laws of the republic of Lima, t'cmdlcs are not only allowed to reclaim 
their liberty, but also to resume anv endowment they may have made in a 
state of excited feelings, or of religious enthusiasm. Mv own family, you 
are awatc, have all been long engaged in commerce, and m connexion with 
the Spanish colonies of Lima and Peru; in consequence of which, my father 
resided for many years in the former city, and there must of his family 
were born, and passed the early part of their lives. Amongst our youthful 
associates were the children of a Sp<tni<th niercbant. of these three daugh¬ 
ters, Mann la, the eldest, was, at the age of fifteen, one of the belles of 
the city. Amidst the number of her admirers, she had. after a short 
courtship, accepted the offers of a young Spanish physician ; which en¬ 
gagement, being confirmed by the young lady’s family, became universally 
known. From the youth of the fiancee, however, the marriage was to be 
delayed a year. The Sinmiard had, like all his countrymen, come over to 
the colonies to make his fortune, and money was the sole object of his 
, pursuit ;* consequently, a richer marriage coming in his way, false to 
every principle of honour and affection, he abruply broke off his en- 
gegea\ent with Mannela. and matried a young widow, whose splendid 
dower and large expectations from her family were her chief attractions. 
Deeply wounded in her love, and humiliated in her pride, the unfortnuate 
Manuela refused all consolation, and, in the vehemence of her feelings, 
resolvedto-seek refuge in the convent of Santa Rosa. In vain her family 
intreated and remonstrated. With all the pertinacity of youth, and the 
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Miuluetcf thi TaUe of 9 Nun* 

excitement of her outraged affectinnii, the poor girl perM»ted in her re* 
solution, and entered one of the most rigid orders of the CHrinelitee. In 
the fervour of her xeal, and the exaltation of her young imagiottlOti* 
Manuela passed the trro first yeiirs of her conventual life in contented, 
if not in happy seclusion ; but about that time a change liegan to ttdee 
place. The severity of the monastic rules, and the physical snfiFeringA 
enjoined by fanatic xeal, calmed the mental excitement under'which 
she acted; and tardy reflection began to tell her that she had fatally erred 
in her hasty resolution. From one of the towers of the convent to which 
the nuns had access. Manuela could distinctly see the house and gardens 
of her father, wheieahe joyous days of her infanc\ and eaily youth had been 
passed ; could see her brothers and sisters aiimsing themselves beneath 
the shade, or walking in the alleys of the garden with their young friends 
and companions: how happy they seemed to be—how enviable the liberty 
they enjoyed! The contrast, too, of their gav attire, ivhen compared with 
her own uncouth habit, their bright locks crowned with gay flowers, their 
shawls and their scarfs flutteiing in the breeze, sent a pang of regret 
through her heart. She lemeinlmed hut too well the hours when she 
herself was so adorned, and leccived tlie homage <lue to youth and beauty* 
Such worldly thoughts she fonud impossible to bauish from her still young 
and ardent imaginatiou. She turned with bittci rcgiet from the scene, 
and desQended to hci cell, discontented and repinidg, re|>entmg in hope¬ 
less despondency the obstinacy with which she had so wilfully resisted 
the prayers and remonstrances of hei family and friends, and in the mad 
excitement of disappointed affection and insulted pride, abjured the plea- 
sutes of life, for which she found, when too late, she had as keen a 
lelish as ever. To those against whu‘<e mtreaties she had acted in 
direct contradiction, she dared not complain, well knowing that the bare 
idea of breaking her religious vows would fill them with horror and 
disgust. She was compelled to n strain her impatience and discontent 
within her own bosom, looking forwai d to death as her only means of 
deliverance, an event which she had only too much reason to fear might 
be at hand, from the effects which she felt to be wrought by mental suffer¬ 
ing on her weakened frame. One day, towards the termination of the 
third year of her retirement, when it chanced to be her turn to read in the 
refectory, a pass.tge in the life of St. Theresa, which was the subject of 
the lecture, struck the imagin'..ion of Manuela, and gave her an idea of the 
means of escape. The passage stated that the spirit of evil frequently 
had recourse to ingenious means of temptutiun, to induce nuns to break 
tbeir vows, and related the case of a religious nun at Salamanca, who, yield¬ 
ing to the seductions of the demon to escape fi om her convent, and at his 
suggestion, placed in her cell the dead body of a female, which she had 
procured by the aid of a young man who* was neither mure nor less than 
the demon in disguise; and, having thus endeavoured to conceal her 
flight, she escaped with the tempter from the seclusion to which she was 
so solemnly devoted. 

Strange as the tale was, it struck the heated imagination of the tiuu. 
whose every thought was now fixed upon the means of escape. .Hence¬ 
forth her habits and manners underwent a change. The austerities she 
had once practised, to the great edification of the sisterhood, ceased. She 
no longer spent her time in the silence and soUtide of her ceil; she 
toDj^t particularly the friendship and inUmacy of t[ie sister vfho acted 
as portress at the gate—-aa office which, in the ccatvent of Santa Rosa. 
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Wat renewed every two yeara. Another cuatoin of the house was to 
pettnit each nun to retain the wtrviees of a slave, who. residing in 
the city, eame daily to execute such commissions as might be requir¬ 
ed beyond the walls of the convent, for the various works in which 
the inmates employed themselves. Upon this attendant Mannela lainsh- 
ed every possible kindness, to purchase her connivance and aid, should 
an opportunity of escape present itself; but eight years of weariness 
and disappointment rolled on, and no means of flight could be found. 
In the meanwhile the revolution took place, and a total change was 
eflected in the laws of the religious establishments: it was declared that 
the recluses might quit their convents and re-enter the world, if they chose 
to reclaim their liberty; but such was the system of internal tyranny, that 
no inmate of the convent in which Mannela was immured found means to 
avail themselves of the new law: and so decidedly hostile were her friends 
to any such innovations that she derived no benefit from the change. 
Hope still led her on, though hope still destined to disappointment. 
Sometimes, after having spent months in endeavouring to gain the aflho- 
tion and the interesit of the portress, she found, upon carefully approaching 
the subject, that all attempt at evasion by such means would be in vain, 
and that to place any confidence in her ally would insure her destruction, 
and probably her seclusion for ever in some solitary cell. The terrified 
nuu waited again for luonths till a change ■should take place in th^ official. 
The change came; but for one whom she had hoped might favour her 
escape, another was appointed, whose well-known harshness and severity 
rendered futile every idea of her aid and assistance. At length one of her 
most intimate ftiends was noi.i’nated to the duty, and she no longer 
hesitated to impatt her anxious desire for liberty, and found herself not 
deceived in the confidant she had chosen. Still, numberless obstacles re¬ 
mained to be overcome. The patience and perseverance which had led 
her on for years did not fail her now, but recei\ ed fi esh energy and vigour 
from the new hopes which were anakeued in her bieast. Again she revert¬ 
ed to the nuccdutc in the life of St. Theresa, which had made so great an 
impression upon her at the time sfic read it. Such a plan seemed to ofler 
the readiest means of escaping puisuit, and also of <>hicldiug her friend the 
portress from suspicion of having connived at her escape. Gieat was the 
amazement of the negress. when her employer required her to procure the 
dead body of a female, and to bring it secretly aud by night into the con¬ 
vent by aid of the portress: but at length she was made to comprehend 
that it was to insure the escape of her iuistres<i, and freedom and money 
were to be her 1 eward. 

Months again elapsed, and the terrors of Mauuela were awakened lest 
the period of her friend’s service at the gate should terminate before she 
was able to execute her plans ; but at last the negress brought the glad 
tidings that she had succeeded, through the aid of a young surgeon, in 
procuring the body of a female Indian, and that at night she would bring 
. it to the convent gate. The agitation of the nun on receiving this intel¬ 
ligence may better be imagined than described. At first a nervous fear 
impelled her 10 abandon her scheme altogether; but with the return of the 
Idood to her heait, th/i untired and untiring resolution which had carried 
hsr on through years of protracted hope, awoke strongly within her, and 
became firm and resolved. 

In thi qemvent of Santo ^nsa are three large dormitories, in which the 
nuns sleep, the separate cells being only occnpied as places of retirement 
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and meditation daring tite dajr. These dormitories have lofty vaults of 
Mone, and receive no light except from a single lamp jdaced in one of the 
angles, onl^ making darkness visible, and enabling the nans to grope thek 
way to their lespective places of repose, vihich arc called tomb^and re* 
semble the receptacles of the dead in the vaults of a church or dfiaeumh. 
placed at a distance of three or four yai (Is from each other, and covered 
with black woollen stuff, such as is used to hang the churches with daring 
a season of public luourning, or at the funeials of ecclesiastics of rank. 
The iiiteiior of these tombs is fiom ton to twehe feet long, about six feet 
wide, and about the same in height, containing two planks, upon which is 
placed a bed of stra^, or in some cases of ashes, or even, in instances of 
lemarkahle fanaticis^ra, of stones or thorns, covered with a coarse linen 
cloth. At the extremity of each of these beds is a small table, on which 
is placed a crucifix, a skull, a rosary, and a discipline, or whip of cords. 
Id one of these horrible tombs bad Manuela passed the weary nights of 
several years of repining, and into this gloomy receptacle she intended to 
convey the body she had endeavoured to pt ocure. 

From the moment when her agent announced the success of her exer> 
tionb, till the time arrived for the execution of her plan, the hours were 
long and heavy; jet when the time drew near, the nun felt her nervous 
terrors return, and almost wished for delay. But the night came at last, 
lier friend the portress admitted the negi ess with her burden, which was 
deposited in a spot ugteed upon. Tiie gates wcic barred, but not locked, 
and the key carried, as usual, to the superior, Manuela remained in her 
tomb till she judged all the nuns to be asleep, when she issued forth with 
a beating heart, and made her way to the spot where the body was de¬ 
posited : and, thungh a heavy burden, which in other circumstances she 
could not even have supported, under the excitement of the moment, and 
inspired with the hopes of liberty, she bore her disgusting load without 
perceiving its weight, and having placed it on her bed, clothed it in the re¬ 
ligious habit she had worn, dressing herself in attire she had procured from 
the city, to be in readiness for any opportunity of flight. She then set 
fire to the straw of her couch with a dark lautliorn she had concealed, fled 
rapidly front the dormitory, and escaped from the gate which she had 
previously unbarred, and which the portress closed ^tcr her, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the alarm of fire which she raised, and the confusion it occa¬ 
sioned. The flames had in the meantime gained sufiicient force to destroy 
the body, or at least to disfigure it so far as to prevent any possibility of 
its beitig recognised ; whilst from the distance between the sleeping places 
of the nuns, and from the building being entirely of stone, no other damage 
was done. 

Manuela fled immediately to a refuge prepared for her by the negress, 
and within the convent no one for a time doubted hut that the nun had 
perished in the flames : they were destined soon to be very unpleasantly 
deceived. The ouly one of her family to whom the escaped captive (ku'ed 
to reveal what had occurred was to a favourite brother, her fatMr having 
died during her residence in the convent. This brother, to her great as- * 
tonishment, not only ridiculed the precautions and the trouble she had 
taken, tho revolutionary laws having empowered her to demand* her re¬ 
lease, but also insisted on claiming the ten thoustftid piastres her faCiUy 
had paid for her admission, well knowing that the bigotry ^of her other re¬ 
latives would refuse all aid and assistance to support the refugge, whose 
violation of her vows, notwithstanding the new laws, they would look up- 
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m iMi McrUege, and her conduct as a dt»g^ce. The restitution, however, 
was obtained, and she waA free from her chains and slavery. Bat was she 
happy now Listen to the se<iim1. Before our family left Lima, 1 paid 
her a visit, and learned from her own lips the whole of the circnmstances 
X have tinted. Bh^ had resumed the gny huhits and attire of her former 
life, and the jetty carls began again to adorn her checks ; but these cheeks 
were pale and faded. Site was still beautiful, but a sickly hae was spread 
over her fine features, and oit my felicitating her on the happy change in 
her circumstances, she shook her bead, and, with a sigh of bitter regret, 
added, ‘ It is true i have escapod from confinement, and from a course of 
life which was unsupportable, but, mv dear Marie, it is to find, if possible 
greater sorrow and more poignant saffering; it is to find myself the object 
of reprobation and contempt As I puss along the streets of Lima, T can¬ 
not escape hearing the remarks which are made on the nun who has broken 
her vows. If 1 se^ the society of the pnblic walks, it is in no gentle whis¬ 
pers that 1 he.»r—See ! see !—the nun ! the nun!—what docs she do here, 
away from her convent and her religious duties f Renounced by my family 
avoided by most of my funner friends, an object of public scorn and remark, 
I feel that 1 am an outcast fi out society ?' I urged iier to leave Lima, and seek, 
in new and Ic'-s bigoted a^-souiates, the peace and happiness she had lust in 
her native laud. To this she answered, that, m the first place, her con¬ 
nexions had iufiuence enough to prevent her from obtaining the necessary 
permission to leave the couu'ry ; ami in the uext, that her spirits were so 
depressed, and her health so hi uken, that it was impossible ; and she felt 
assured that her life was near its close ; whilst she could uot avoid the 
dreadful fears and misgivings of h< r conscience on the step she had taken. 
Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of her medical attendant, 
who aftei wards confirmed to me the truth of her melancholy anticipations, 
and a few weeks after wc left Lima, Manuela had fallen a victim to the 
system which had held out to her a monastic asylum as a refuge from 
troubles of the world, and from those tiiuls which it has pleased God to 
impose upon us all in our pilgrimage hero below.”— Chambers' Edinburgh 
Journal, September 2. 


K PaoTCCTioN vaoM Gnai SriNos.—Anglers, whose sport entices them to the wood¬ 
ed bulks of rii'ers, are often sunuubiy stung by swarms of gnats. A skilful friend of ours 
has been hitherto an especial object of their attacks, insomuch that after a long day’s 
sport, he has more than once returned with his fare and eyelids swollen and smartiug. 
lie was lucky enough this season, however, to discover an infallible remedy. Having 
taken up hie quarters near u woollen manufactory, it was remarked, in his presence, 
that the factory-children, who, in the course of their labours, used olive oil, and con- 
snjoently retuned some of it about their pervona, were never stung on going through 
the woods. Our angler immediately took the hint, and rubbed his face with the same 
lubricant. Not a single gnat teased him from that time. After-experiments of the 
same kind were made with the same resnit. Hence it is reasonable to conclude, that 
olive oil applied to the skin is an efiectual remedy against the sthigB of gnats. It is, we 
have heard, an ascertained fact, that the olive tree itself enjuys an immnnity from in- 
sects fiwgreater than other.—^AamAera’. 

Aioinns —The MonUeur Aigdnea announces the discovery «t Oileanville, in pre¬ 
paring ffie foundations for some new bnildings, of the rums oi an old Christian church. 
On tlm porch of the edifies was found an inscription in Larin, of which the following is a 
tmaslat^ Here reposes oar fstiber Repiiratus, Bishop, of sacred memory, who for 
rught jeais and eleven moaths perfonned the eacmdotal Unctions, and who has passed 
hsfbre us in Msee, riie lltb day of the Cakeds of Ai^pist, in the 436tb jrasar of the binh 
of Jesos Christ.—«Afd«w «wm , Oef. 14. 
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THE DEAD MONK’S FINGEa. 

The violence of the storm seemed to increase the longer it lasted j the winds 
howled most terrifiraliy, and beat with almost nnpai^eled fury against the 
massive walls of a venerable edifice, the only object of human creation, for 
nules around, which opposed anything like effectual opposition to its impetuosity. 
But these massive walls were not of yesterday’s erection j they Were the work of 
a far gone century, and had become so accustomed, as it were, to the whims, 
caprices, and vulgar passions of the rude and stormy elements, that they stood 
perfectly unconcerned in the midst of their fury, and laughed their rage to scorn. 

I’he short winter’s day had waned, and with the daik and cheerless night the 
heavy fall of snow, whit'h had continued with but little irlerruiiticm for the pre¬ 
ceding two or three days, increased rather than diminished ; but notwithstand¬ 
ing this unfavourable disposition of the elements, several dark looking figures, 
armed with lung sticks, and some of them with spades, shovels, and ropes, and 
attended Jiy a number of dogs of a noble breed and majestic size, were seen is¬ 
suing from the building, ’I’hcy divided into little groui>6, and taking different 
directions, were soon lost in the increasing darkness. They were monks from 
the Hospitium on the (Iteat St. Bernhard, a class of men who are ever ready and 
willing to saciifice their lives in the exercise of the'most diflit iilt and diMutcicsteii 
duty. But violent a-, the slorin was without, and calculated as the noisy and bois¬ 
terous eleineiils w»ie to freeze the very blood in the human veins, the refectory 
of the hosjiitablc inonastery offered, as it ali^ays does, a secure and comfortable 
asylum. t)n the evening to which we would direct our readers’ attention,—it 
vv'as an evening lu the drcaiy mouth of November,—tlierewere but few travellers 
in the monastery. 'I'lie long tables in tiic refectory weie nearly empty, and but at 
one, the nearest to the cheering fire, a siiiall parly were asscuibled. They con¬ 
sisted of travellers from Aosta, who had been detained here several davs ny the 
severity of the weather. The punch-bowl before them sent up its curling steam, 
and from the rapidity with which its contents threatened to disappear, it was 
evident that the weaned and jaded tiavellcis were zealously endeavouring to 
forget the violence of the storm without by making all comfortable and warm 
within. *' Do but listen,” said a young man, rcjilacing bis glass ujion the table, 
and costing an inipiiring eye into the centre of the bowl,—“ do but listen ; why, 
there’s the bell going again, that melancholy signal of frozen liiubs and a snowy 
Winding sheet.” 

“ A. party of ttavelleis from St. Pierre are expected,” rejilied a sallow looking 
Italian, whose dingy complevion and small black eyes strangely contrasted with 
the open exjiression of sincerity so remarkable in the countenance of the youth. 
“ They were expected yesterday, and well founded apprehensions for their safety 
occa.sion this muisual bustle amongst the inmate- ; they have been on the look 
out the w'hole day—nay, some of them, 1 hear, were out the whole night t, an 
a^eealde occupaliou at this delightful sea-on of (lie year.” 

” At any rate,” observed the other, " though perhaps not so very agree¬ 
able, stiU an enviable one. If 1 were a catholic, 1 would end my days on the 
St. Bernhard.” 

You are then a heretic, maestro?” replied the Italian, with a suspicious 
glance; and pray what business have you, as such, in our blessed Italy ? 
Why don't you remain at home in your cold and inhospitable north ?*’ 

Love for my art drove me there;—a still greater love for my country, that 
cold and inhospitable north, as yon are pleased to term it signior, drives me back 
aga^n;—besides, if you must know the truth, 1 did no exactly find what was 
the grand object of my search.” • 

”15 it possible ?” asked the Italian surprised. “ You did not find the object 
of your search ? Perhaps you did not make proper use of your eyes, or tukd. 
expected too much, as is not unfrequently the case with those wno visit our 
beautiful country—^ ? Can you anywhere meet with more glorious paintii^s 
than those of a ^{>hael, of a Guido l^ni, of a Correggio, anda hundred other 
masters in the sublime art ?” 
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dear—O dear!'* excleioied shi^ convinced of her lose, and applying hei!ul^ adth 
great seal to a more careful arrangement of the few ^ayish locks, which 
time had left her, “ what are we, poor women, not exposed to, when we, in the 
weakness of our hearts, suffer oursirives to be persuaded to put our foot out of 
England 1 Had any one told me tlut I should nave been obliged to show myself 
in the company ot men, in such a condition !~-0 dear I O dear i would llitt 
1 had never left England—dear England.*’ 

The whole party were soon again reassembled in the refectory} llie well'drest* 
ed viands, and the refreshing and warming tea, recovered the spirits of the 
strangers, and railed up that comfortable disposition of feeling, which is genet* 
ally exprienrod when the danger and provocation to which we have been 
exposed is succeeded by security and plenty. • 

*' You must indeed have been in great danger,” observed the young painter, 
m reply to the younger of the ladies, who had been describing the adventures 
of the day. What a state of anxiety you mubt have been in!” 

” You may indeed say so, young gentleman,” replied the elder lady, whose 
tresses were now concealed beneath a cap of most colossal dimensions. ” You 
may well say so. I do assure you, when 1 heaid them all crying out, a Lavine— 
a Lavine' Quick—quick! save youTt<elrea! it was as if my feet had been made 
of lead; 1 could not move from the place, and liad not my brother taken me up 
in his anns, 1 should moet undoubtedly have fallen a sacridce—have met with 
the fate of the unfortunate Frenchman, who triivellod in company with us from 
Martigny.” 

“ It is possible that the endeavours of the monks may prove successful m 
saving him yet; there are instances in abundance on record of persons having 
been dug out of the snow and recalled to life.” 

'* Such will not be the case in the present instance ; the man ib dead, and all 
endeavours mil prove futileintornipted a voice at the lower end of the table- 
in a slow and sonorous tone. These words proceeded from a tall, bony man, 
with a bald head, although by no means advanced beyond the middle age. No 
one knew who he was, or where he came from; he had been overtaken during 
the day by tite English family, and been exposed to the dangers which had 
threatenea them. 

“ How are vou able to say this with ?uch certainty ?’* asked the elder English¬ 
man, after a short pause. “ If I am not mistaken, you were amongNt the fore¬ 
most of our party, and can consequently know no more of the subbequenc fatr' 
of our companion than we do.” 

" And still 1 know for a positive certainty that he is dead; for,” added he, 
somewhat mysteriously, ** 1 saw his corpse the day before yesterday, and knew 
at once that he would die to-day.” 

“niat sounds very Mrange;—perhaps, my good sir, heaven may still will it* 
that your dream may not be raised.” 

“ Dream ? Think you then it was but a dream ? No, no' It was but a vision, if 
you will,—^but, unfortunately, it is not the first I liave had, and they have ml 
fnrboded the future but too truly.” 

” Explain yourself, my good sir; you would not surely wish to prove the 
death of a iierson, merely by reference to fairy tales and visions! Spirits and 
hjipgs of this ethereal nature have become so very rare m our times, that it 
jkus4.be looked upon as an instance of particular good fortune, to make their 
lB)liamtance.” 

” 1 wish from my heart 1 could say as much 1 ’ replied the o ther, slowly. 1 
would willingly give all 1 possess—aU 1 ever hope to possess—could I say as 
much! But why should 1 weary you Mid myself with repeating what you would 
still lodfc upon as delusion,—ilreams, or faii^ tales!” 

O pray, do tell U8*what you mean!” exclaimed the young painter. “ It can¬ 
not be denied but that there is some truth iu the doctrme you maintain ; and 1, 
for my part, must say, 1 shotdd be the veiy last to question it, and more pard- 
culariy siftice actual experience has added confirmation to a creed, which the 
very wisest and beet have more or lebs entertained.” 

** I assure you, if you have anything to communicate on this interesting sub- 
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but bark bow tlie wind howls down the cliimney. What’s the matter now, 
brattier Enrico i Where are you hurrying to ?” asked he, addressing A monjic 
who was hastmiing through the apartment. 

« Most likely some accident has happened,” replied he; " one of the dogs has 

I ttst come back in the direction from St. Pierre. We are going on the search, 
rat shall leave two of our brothers behind to wait on you.” 

** And what makes you think that some accident has happened ?” asked tbo 
young painter, eagerly. 

** The dog is very urgent to return; you may depend upon it, there are some 
human beings in great distress, if not already dead.” 

Well, then, take me with you; two extra arms may be of some service to you.” 

“ You would but impede us,” replied the monk ? “ you don’t know the paths, 
you are unacquainted with the means of making your way with safety m the 
-~deep snow; we should have to keep a lookout on you, instead of heljung the 
others. Your good intentions do you credit; but it would be madness to at> 
tempt to put them into practice.” 

The conversation of the party now turned upon subjects which bore reference 
to events that had taken place in or near the eihfice, under whose sheltering 
roof they were now assembled, and numerous conjectures were started as to the 
termination of the expedition which had just left the monastery. 

Several hours passed over, when a noise was heard in the court, and from 
the window, winch looked out upon the back buildings, the light of the lamps 
exposed t(» unccrl.un view a number of figures, slowly approaching the house. 

It was not long before the door of the apartment, in which our party were sit¬ 
ting, was opened. 'IVo monks, in their brown and now drijiping cloaks, car¬ 
ried on a kind of chair a female, carefully wrapped up in mantles and furs; to 
these succeeded two others with a similar burthen. At their side were three 
gentlemen, together with the remaining inmates of the house. There was some¬ 
thing very picturesque and imposing in the group, thus suddenly brought 
before the eyes. The silence of the labhmx was presently broken by the kind 
and anxious inquiries of the gentlemen. 

” How do you find yourself now, Helen ? And you, dear Mary, bow are 
your” were questions which, almost simultaneously, escaped their tremblmg 
lips, and were addressed to the two females. 

“ 1 am well, quite well, thanks to the extreme kindness of these holy men,” 
replied the younger, rising and throwing off her cloak. " How shall we ever 
be able to rejiay them for the services they have so generously done us ?” 

“ We have done nothing more, mademoiselle,” said one of the brothers, a tali 
and sombre looking man, " than was our duly; we should have been deserving 
of the severest censure, had wo hesitated to comply with its injunctions. Not 
to us, but to the Almighty, your thanks are due. Let us, meanwhile, pray for 
the soul of him, who, in all probability, will never again see the light of day. Ibe 
Lord have mercy upon his soul 1” At these words the whole party bared their 
Heads, and, with the excejition of tlie wind, which still continued to howl with 
unabated furj^, a solemn silence reigned for some minutes in the room. 

And how do you feel now, Mary?” asked the elder of the travellers again. 

“ I trust you feel no inconvenience from the cold or fright.” 

” Weak, very weak, dearest brother;—you may well say, cold and fright; I 
shall never get over it! If you could but get me some tea—do, dearest brother, 
or I shall certainly faint!” 

Come, good sister, bear up as weU as you can $ depend upon it, these good , 
men, who so readily exposed their own lives in the preservation of yours are am- * 
ply provided with the means of cheering and supporting the exhausted body.” 

** Tea shall be provided directly,” repbed one of the monks; ** but it wowd, 
methinks, be better first to change your dress. There are some roenns upstairs 
well warmed at your disposal.” 

*'Without doubt—it would be much better—certainly,’’repUedtheelder of tke 
ladies, who W been addressed with the name of Mary. ** Corner Helen} 1 de¬ 
clare X feel perfectly ashamed of myself. I look such a bhnizy-bsss; I do Tfwtty 
believe I have not got a bit of cap Im upon my headdo but think, Htdeil} O 
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“ 1 don’t know,” replied the youth. ** I sought, if I may so express mysdf, 
the uirtures, which, as it were, live within me, whose existence I feel, but 
neiluer colour nor tone is able to reproduce and hold before the eye of others, 
ibe more I gaze upon the wonderful and no less beautiful creations of your 
masters, the khs clear are the forms and shapes, the visionary creations of my 
own imagination,—the more distinctly I am made sensible that I am receding 
further and further from the object 1 had in view. 1 feel within me an impulse 
to create, not merely to imitate the creations of others, beautiful though they 
be,—to awake the genius that lies slumbering in my heart, rather than servilely 
to f(»llowin the track which the genius of others has beaten out. You need not 
scowl at me so terrifically, signior; I say it without the least wish, the most 
distant intention to detract from the merits of the mighte' men to whom you 
have alluded; but the fact is, this self-genius, of which 1 ju«t now spoke is a 
very timid, coy, and bashful young gentleman, and when I look upon the pro- 
(lu(‘tions of your most celebrated artists, he creejis into the innermost reces-ses 
of his nest, and ceases for the time being to exist. Now, yon see, this is not 
exactly what I wished,—this is not altogether the object I hail in view in visiting 
your country. 'Iberc are imitators, enough; 1 will not iiu rease the num¬ 
ber. J^phacl himself would never have become the Rajihael he subsequently 
was, if he had not followed the bent of his own inspiration anil the whisperings 
of his own genius. The whole cliaractei of the (iernian, his sensibilities, his 
conceptions, are altogether didVrent from those of the Italian, besides the times 
are altered. A German painter, provided the genius of his art really lives within 
him, should never put his foot ou the ftalian soil; his aim should be to attain the 
purpose for which natuie designed him,—a German painter, and not half German 
and half Italian.” 

” Well, you have certainly most strange ideas upon the subject,” replied the 
Italian; f dare say the long, pale-faced, and misproportioned figures of the 
(ierihan School, as you proudly call it, are more in accordance with your taste.” 

"These times are also past and gone, and our schools may now vie with yours 
without any hesitation or fear. Wc are the Inirsting rose, my good gentleman, 
-->if you will allow me the very agreeable figure at this fiowerless season of the 
year,—your leaves, on the other hand, rose leaves though they be, have faded, 
and are mouldering with the earth they cover. We live in the beautiful spring¬ 
time of the ait, and with us tlieie is no doubt but that the sun in its own due 
time will reach the zenith; you, ou the contrary, are pretty far advanced m 
winter, and have nothing to refresh you but the flowers—not scentless, thougli 
withered—that blossomed in spring.” 

" Itw'ould seem to be the fashion with you Germans to lay great stress upon 
your nationality,” replied the Italian, witii a degree of bitterness in his tune 
which there was no mistaking. “ 1 should very much like to know wherein this 
boasted nationality consists. And then, as regards your schools of painting, 
can they lay claim to the least originality ? No, no ! Do what you will, you will 
never—you can never arrive to any jierfection in the artj it is totally impossi¬ 
ble } your very natures, like your climate, are much too cold and icy. It is only 
lieneath the light of an unclouded heaven, where the rays of the glorious sun 
are unimpeded by the exhalations of a damn and boggy earth, where the blood 
rune in fierj' streams through the veins, where the brain is, as it were, under 
tlm immediate inspiration of the God of Light himself, so that it creates images, 
av Which, in subsequent hours of cooler judgment, the very Creator himself 
^ looks surprised;—it is, I say, in countries ouly like these where art can arrive 
' at perfection.” 

” Believe me, my good sir, the images of which you speak, were never 
created by what I call the Genius of Art; they are nothing but the sicklv and 
ridiculous excrescence* of an overheated fancy, no creations of a pure and holy 
inspiration.” 

“ What’s the use of disputing, sirs,” interrupted another of the party, don’t 
you see the punch is getting cold i You are chattering so much about the 
spring and summer, imd forget, meanwhile, the winter, which seems fully 
resolved to keep us prisoners on this highest inhabited spot in Europe. Do 



The Siead Mmk*$ fhiffer* 

Jectobserved the younger of the Englishmen, in an encouruing tone, ** ere 
•hall all be very happy to hear it.'* And as the rest all joined m the ehtreaty« 
the bald-headed fcentlemao yielded to their pressing request, 

* My relation," commenced he, “ is simple and short- You must know 1 am 
tortnented with an unfortunate ability, wliich enables me to see tbe dead bodies 
<M those persons with whom I am mure closely connected, three days before 
their dissolution takes place, in the exact state and condition in which the mo* 
nies of the parting hour leave them. I have been endowed with this dreamul 
foresight since my fourteenth year, and I am sure 1 need not teU you tlsat it hae 
robbed my days of peace, and my nights of rest. Just fancy to yourselves the 
person sitting before you insoidal conversation, peihaps tbe being you most love 
on earth, in the very jigour and beauty of youth and health, suddenly changing 
his appearance, assuraing at once the paleness and the ghastliuess of death, 
and you will then be able to judge of loy feelings. 1‘he vision lasts only 
some seconds ; but let the lime be what it may, and let me be where 1 may, it 
invariably shows itself three days before the death of the person whose fate it 
thus makes known to me, I was once induced to warn a young and beautiful 
maiden, with whom I was most closely connected, and whom I had seen the even¬ 
ing before as a disHgured and bleeding corpse, <»f her tippruaching death. The 
state of her feelings for the cn-juuig three days is not to he conceived, much less 
described, tshe never h’ft li* r rooin, and I myself was detennined not to move 
from her .side. At the appointed time, a part of tlie ceiling of the room in which 
wc were sitting fell, and i rushed the unhajipy girl. I, who was within a few 

t iaces of the pla.’c when slv* was standing, reinamed uuliurll Since that time I 
mve nevar eoiaruuuicati ' to the ])ersoii I'ninediately luterested the unfortunate 
knowledge 1 thus mysteriously aetpiire." Tlu'speaker]>aused, and for sometime 
xio one ventured to break the dearl silence winch his relation had occasioned. 

“There’s soiucthmg ipiite awful," cvLlaiiiu'd at length the elder of the ladies ; 
’*in tbe idea of being m company with such a man, and who knows how many 
days he has been Travelling with us! Only think, Helen, if he should have 
seen my corpse! The very thought is sufficient to throw one into fits." 

“ You need lu uii br no u.i Msiu.’ss whatever about that rualtor," replied the 
bald-headed gentleman : " I assure you, 1 never saw you otherwise than I have 
the iileasure of seeing you now, -in the liest health possible, with every prospect 
of enjoying it for years to come.” 

“ J'Jut say," interrupted tlic younger of the Phiglishmcn, “ do you mean to as¬ 
sert that you saw the dead liody of the unfortunate Francois 

** It is now about three days since, at fiv'c o'clock in the evening, we were 
sitting together m th,’hot cl at Mirtignyover a bottle of St. Peruy. lie was 
in the best spirits possilile, and speaking of his beautiful bride, and the hopes he 
entertained of soon lending her to the altar,—wiion, all at once, a corpse, stiff, 
cold, and pale, lay before me; his bl.ick hair hung ui disorder over his convulsed 
features—his clothes were wet and co^ ered with snow. The vision lasted only a 
minute, but I knew full well what il portended." 

Before a second ijuestion could be addressed to the speaker, the attention of 
the party was directed to the slow and measured pacing of steps in the adjoin¬ 
ing corridor. The door ojieiied, and two or three of tlie monks, covered with 
anow, entered the room, carrying a bier. No one ventured to break the silence 
which the intenmption occasioned; every eye was directed to the bier. The 
covering was removed, and to the indescnbable astonishment and awe of th9 he- 
liolders, the body of the young Francois was exjmsed to view, in the exact con¬ 
dition in which tbe bald-headed gentleman had described having seen*him. , 
For those whom long and frequent custom has nut reconciled to the view, 
there is something indescribably awful in the stiff and convulsed appearance of 
a dead human body. Even those who can look forward to the closihg hour 
vrithottt being more than usually excited, whose hosobia do not become imptrew- 
edwith naore than usual apprehension and alarm, when the suldect occupies 
thmr attention whose belief » so firmly anchored on tlu hope, nay the conviction, 
of a life beyond the dark and dismal precincts of the tomb—even forth^, there 
is something in the appeamice o^ a corpse which is stiutling and i^al&im. 
von. 11 ., MO. xi. 


dead bodjr of the young Francois made this impression upon the urhote 
j^artyt etid tide was still stren^hened by the strange and suignlar diselositre 
whi^ had just been made them reapecting it. But of the whole company there 
wins not one more sensibly affected than tbebald'‘headed gentleman himself: tlie 
very muscles of his face were convulsed; his eyes appeared starting out of their 
eo^ets. and his whole body greatly agitated. 

** It is strange,’* erclaimed the younger Englishman, ” it is eery strange I there 
he lies just as he described him ;—^but still this mysterious story shall not pre¬ 
vent ns from using every means in our power to recall luin to life.” 

“ Ihey will be useless—quite useless,” muttered the other holding the dead 
man’s hwd between his own. “ All is perfectly useless,—he will never wake 
again in this world!” ^ 

The monks carried the body out of the room, and assured the company that 
every possible attempt should be made to recall life; “ although,” added the 
elder, ” I must say, I doubt very much of succobs. An experience of mai^ 
years has enabled me to speak with bomc decision on caseb of this natuie. It 
IS not the seventy of the weather which has hemunbed, as it might beem, the 
limbs of the young man; it is rather the fall of biiow uhah has smothered 
him.” The monk retired, and left the company in a state ot uMited feeling and 
apprehension. But m spite of the autipatby we iiivolimtanly feel in the 
presence of a corpse, and opjiuscd ab the cuntcmplatiuu ot the spiiitlesb body 
u to the throbbing life within us, we still fed and acknowledge an irresistible im¬ 
pulse, which drives ub on to pcnetiate, if posvibJe, the dark and gloomy 
em^nre, to which the object befoi'e us now belongs. Wheiliei it be the anxious 
deure to learn something of that becret and undefined coutmiiation of spiiitnal 
existence after the prostration of the body, or the unconbcious connexion m 
which we still remain with the soul of the dep.irled, we seldom let an opportu¬ 
nity esca})e of approaching somewhat iicaiei in our attempts to exploie the 
secrets of that bourne from whence no traveller leturns. The dread and awful 
feelbgs which take possession of our soul, which make our blood nin cold, and 
ruse me stiffening hair upon our heads, we do not avoid, we do not endeavour 
to banish: cm the contrary, we encouiage them; and even the weakest ancl 
the most ^mid natures are not able to withbtand Ibu mysterious charm of enter- 
ingfinto closer connexion with the world of bpmts, either by self-experience, or 
listening to the relations of others. 

Such was the case with the present corajiany; there was not one of them, not 
even the two ladies, who was not desirous, iii their present state of feeling, to 
have other proofs brought forward, by which the secret connection of the livihg 
with the dead inmht be more clearly established. 

The younger l^glishman seemea to be more affected than any of the party; 
a dead^ paleness sate upon his noble featuies. 

Dm you not say,” observed Lord Clairford, the younger of the Englishmen, 
addressing the German painter: ** did you not say, that an occurrence of a some¬ 
what similar nature had once happenecl to you—bomewhal similar 1 mean to that 
of my travelling companion at the other end of the table ? 1 am sure I am but 
expressing the wishes of the party at large when [ request you to make us ac- 
q(ttainted with it.” 

'* I should have no objection in the world,” replied the painter, to tell yem 
my adventure, if 1 had not reason to apprehend, that my conduct might, in some 
reapects, draw upon me the disapprobatum of the ladies.” 

don’t let that prevent you; the ladies, I am sure, will be indulgent for 
once,” answered Clairford. 

** On a tour in the Albanian mountains,” commenced the painter, “ 1 sojourned 
for 80x^6 time in a most beautifully utuated Uttle village. The cottages and some 
few largerhouees were pieturesquefy grouped on thehanksof the rapid ondchafing 
rivulet, which gave admtional beauty and animation to the scenery, surrounded by 
•ombre firs and stupendous rocks. On a somewhat more elevated position than 
the dwelling houses were the dilapidated remiiins an edifice, in 

Siriier tinM 8 *tho fiiu^y reeideaee and castle of a wealthy notdemao, but at the 
'^me oi which I vta now speaking, the abode of a poor but industrious tiller of 
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tibe soil. Towards mnin^, wKen you stood upon the opai space before the, 
Tttiiw, and looked* as the sou Bank into the ^Iden clouds* into the peaceful« 
Tale below, the quiet and serenity which prevailed there would steal unconScioiM-^ 
ly into the bosom and attune the soul to admiration and silent worship of itil' 
Creator. But it was not the beauty of the counUy alone which attracted me to the 
spot, and caused me t o lenf^then my stay from one day to another. In the fhrmer's 
house where I had taken up my residence, there blossomed a flower, «o exquisitely 
lovely,—^but I will not unnecessarily lengthen my narration by dwelling upon its 
beauty. 1 lived with Fiormona under the same roof, and the softness of bet 
manners, and the beauty of her person, completely enchained me. Nor did She 
seem altogether insonsiule to iny addresses ; but he** every look and motion was 
so rigorously guarded by an obi aunt, that it was next to an impossibility to ob¬ 
tain, what I so ardently desired, a private interview with the niece. She openly 
professad an insuperable aversion to all foreigners." 

" The triumph of outwitting two lovers has hitherto never been achieved, and 
in course of time, we found an opportunity of escapiim the Argus eyes of the 
aunt, and exchanging our vows in secret. 1 begged—I entreated Fiormona to 
grant me a longer interview; she o))])osed to my entreaties the iinpossibiUty of 
absenting herself unperceived from her aunt; at length, however—what maiden 
can resist the entreaties of the man she loves ? —she consented to my prayers, 
\nd promised to meet me the same night iu my own apartment. The room 
which had been placed at my dis]K)sal, was connected with the inhabited part of 
the house only by a nsirrow corridor, such as are frequently met with in old 
buildings and monastii ediflees, and was immediately coutiguous to the di- 
lapidated.and at the tiice perfectly iiiitenantcd part of the ancient castle. It 
was here 1 awaited Fiormona. The moon shone brightly, and cast a magic 
light upon the deserted and rniufortless courtyard of the castle. Ten o’clock 
struck; 1 counted the minutes, the qaarier—the half-hours; ray {mlse throb¬ 
bed ; the fever of e'cpectation burnt witbiu my veins. Those only who have 
experienced tlie torture of such a state of excitation, can form an idea of my 
fedings. Thus jiassed one quarter of an hour after another. The moon be¬ 
came partly concealed behind the branches of a mulberry tree which grew on 
the walis of the castle, and the fantastic shadows of the leaves danced about the 
floor of the room. Midnight arrived; not a sound was to be heard;—^my 
hopes began to sink; when all at once, upon my turning my eyes toward the 
door, I observed a female figure standing at some distance from me. It was 
my beloved Fiormona. With a slow and noiseless step she approached my 
ctnich, and presently stood close before me. 1 endeavoured to speak, but was 
not able to utter a word; 1 stretched out my hand, but grasped nothing;—it 
was as if my arm met witli no opposition -as if it [lassed through an icy cur¬ 
rent of air. A shriek resounded from the middle of the room. I looked and 
beheld Fiormona, and at the same moment, aud just as distinctly, the other 
mysterious figure, which still stood before me. A moment after the latter had 
disappeared, and I hastened to Fiormona’s assistance. Scarcely had she re¬ 
covered, when, trembling m every limb, she immediately prepared to leave the 
room. ‘ Away 1 away!’ whisiiered she. ‘ Haste! leave this house, or some 
grievous calamit) will overtake either thee or me—^if it be not already, too late I* 

* Remain, dearest Fiormona, I conjure thee remain:—speak, helovei what has 
terrified thee so ?’ ’ Didst thou not see her V asked she, in a tone of voice 
scarcely audible, and, looking about with terror depicted on her countenance— 

* didst thou not see her ? She stood close liefore thee—away, away, or we are both 
lost!’ * And didst thou, too, see yon figure ?’ asked I, whilst theblood was, 
runoiag cold in my veins. ‘ It was, then, no picture of my owu fancy ?’ ’ Leave * 
the bouse. Carlo—tl entreat thee, leave the house—for me thou shait never eee 
again F * And who is yonder enigmatical bmng V Don’t ask me, dbn*t ask 
me! She may return, and her second apjpearance brings death 1’ She hur¬ 
ried from the room, 'fhe following morning I left the place. 'Hie' 

Florcnona I have never seen since. 

And you really believe, sir,'’ asked the elder of the Englishmen* thitt 



igorttwhoMi appearance alarmed you «e mtgfatdy was anytInaK ^utn 
* ihe creation of) our own excited feehngs ?** 

^ I am firmly convinced that it was no creation my fancyrephed thn 
|tainter, fen 1 distinctly saw^ at one and the same time, two female bangs in 
my room; and how was it poseihle that Fiormona should have beheld the 
mystenouB figiiie, had it been, as }(>a would imply, but a creation of ima' 
glnation alone i” 

" Deieption—^nothing but optual illusion!” rephed Lord Udwaon, laughing 
** In all probibility, the figure which stood dose bcloie \ou ■was nothing more 
than hmrmoQd’s shadow, which, owing to the impdrtul light in the apaitment, 
you both fine 1C d to behold man upright ]}ositiuii Ihiitit disippeaied uiion 
fiionnona’s tainting IS ndturil enough, lud thus you see^ the whole mjttcnoue 
phenomenon is most sxtisfditoiii> ixplimcd With respect to the light of the 
muon, and the nurm tons optical deceptions to which it tiecmcntl} gives nse I 
mjself can gne )ou a most striking inst me J woke out night, u|)mi iny traiels 
—and the room whuh J occupi d w is well cilculited fir uiniteinew with 
spiiits and goblins —md siw, a cltul} as 1 stc jou nnv i tinii m the full 
dress ol hii oidtr, stmding it the window II**! be id carefolh toiercd up lo 
her capuchni w is sunk upon hci bo om md tlui she stood theien mugc of 
life, but peiftctl) itnmui able 1 pit1l> io->c iioin nt} 1 c 1, that I mi^ht the more 
cJoHbl) eYamine the figiue I ilh 1 to il hut leeiiitd no inswci \t length T 
sprang op, and h istciie 1 tow iios iht sjiot- iiul wh it do jou think it was ^—no¬ 
thing inoie noi less than n liigi lo\u1 which hung upon i mil in the window 
frame 1 burst out into i loud 1 iiigli in 1 cupt into bed agun 2sow you see 
wliotaMi) pretty t lb, pi ope il\ drc‘>std out, this dcUentiui might hac c gii eu 
rise to , and, dt])cnd uiion it ill stones of i si nihr kind ue fumultd on similir 
optical delusions -cscitcd luiaginiUon dcecptionoi the li„ht uul not imfie- 
quently a ceitoin dcsiie, whieh some persons jws'ess of being able to till a 
good story, and in spite of the meuuibiltty of the uk iilents, to e nhst the atten¬ 
tion of the weak and e it dulons iddidhi with i shup look dllLcted towards 
the bald-he ided gentle iii ui dejiend upon it, these ire the onl^ c luses of all 
sueb mnaeulons stun s' 

“1 assuu you su,’ rephed tin eoijis'* eei * no one* e i imoie suieertl) wish 
youi exposition of these adaus w rt eu leet thin I \s 1 sudhehue 1 would 
willingly gi\e all I pcssessifl w ’•t no loiigei eoideinnel to see eieiihantl 
con option wheie oUuis h hoi 1 l>ut 1 ilth an I )o^ousik s e»f In ul inel eUsticity 
ol spiiit \ou hue tun icison to In gi itelul tint )oii do not belong to those 
who stand m elosci eouniMoii with llie wo 11 ol spiiits lJul ^uielj hetidse 

J ion \uurselt halt not mule tin evitiicuu btcause upon tin whole there are 
lut lew upon whom this alnlii} - i j ower so leiollmg to hum mitj —is conferr¬ 
ed, to dcn> ill cemiUMon between tin ehjiuttd and the liimg is nothing 
more than lo designiti is iilse wb it wt ouis hes h ueuot seen oi csiiencnted " 

‘ lb assuitd, sir,'added the painlei, the fi„nte which 1 saw was not the 
aliadow of liuimoiia, and tor this le isoti—it is impossible because the hgbt of 
the moon tell thiough the window on the sune side of the room wbeie my bed 
stood, besides, 1 saw it eieii alter Liormona had fainted, and moat distinctly 
watehed it fade, as it wcie, into nothmpiess ” 

“ Belieii, what you pie ise ” it plied Loid Dawson, “ but of this be assured, 
no one shali tier make nit bthtie such nonsense In old Lnghnd,” added he, 
amikng, and lifting ui» his glass—“ m old hngUnd, it is not the world of spi¬ 
rits, but the human, the creative, the thinking, the speculative spirit, which la 
m constant aitiun 

And jet, ’ said l/iid Clan ford, hesitatinglv, “ I haie lately been in¬ 
duced t 9 doubt whether the generally-spread belief that the aepartea are per¬ 
mitted, under eeitaiu aud intxphi able conditions, to take upon them the visible 
human foim, is not fo 1>e considered as something more than mere optical 
deception, or the misrepresentations of an excited imagination *’ 

“ Wha|! and >ou toor” exclaimed laird Dawson You, whom 1 have so 
frequently hefird ndinde the opinion, and call all such stones the invention of 
old women > ** 



^ Yoa will Tk)t rtfuw to tell us your adrenturs, I hope,” observed the paioter. 

** The exj^neaoe I have made on thia subjert is of no very ancient date • the 
event to which I allude occurred this very aummer. * 

An who have had an ojiportunify of viritin« the Rhine,” commenced Oair- 
ford, ** will have treasured up in their fondest memory the beautifully hitiiated 
city of Bonn. In comin^jr down the nohle stream, it is the last, though not the 
least, spot of loveliness upon which the travollei’s eje rests. The nohle eh^n 
of mountains, which rise from ihe ler)'shores of the river, tower aloft, one 
above another, in the most picturcsipje forms, seeming, as it were, in the very 
act of bidding one last farewell to lln* dejwiling stranger, fiom tliis point, the 
country further northward los's, all al once, its peculiar chaiin, ami the flatness 
of the scenery which ^nccoeils is rcndeied doubly ui.Mjing ami nmrifciesting 
by the remembrance of tli^* grandeur and beauty uhidi iislicrcd it in. 

“ On the left shore of the slieain. iioarly half a iiide dw^aul fiom Bonn, on 
the Mirnmit of a beautiful lull, is -itiialed the Krou'kirelu* J*’n)m this eminence, 
to which ail alley of soudiie-looking fi,- tree- comlii t**, the (le lo<>k^ down upon 
a landscape which, for qnict lovilities-s, i- jvihcps not equalled in the four 
quarters of the globe. 1 netd semu'I^ sa\ that \ic asiended iiic Kieiwherg. 
The church itself contains much that i-, aoi thy the atUntion of the visitor. 
Amongst other curiosities and s vred rcb'iii tluue i, a sjiei ics of dead celtar, 
which IS remarkable for haMiig presemd, in an und(ia\ed ^fale, the bodies of 
the monks buried m them. The \.iMlt itself is mitlier \ciy spacious nor very 
high, and the air, which with dilhcully fotccs its w’ay into this snbtcrranetms 
recess, afl’ects the lungs, and iirndmes an nnjihasant feeling of ini|nktmle and 
restlessness in the whoh body. Onr guide, one of tlie piicsts of the thnreh, 
took much pains in cvplaiuing to us the siucral cuiioMfios ol this ri'iiository for 
the dead, but, as I am one of those who pay hut little attention to explanations 
fpven upon such subjects, and am fondoi of contcinplalmg nndisliiibed than lis- 
teningto a string of words whuh 1 but paitially nndirstand, I had left the party 
some few puces behind me, attracted by the serious, blown, and parchment- 
looking countenance of one of the slcepeis. The mote 1 lt>oked at, the more 
his peculiar and slronglj’-inaiked featuies sccined to chain me to the spot; the 
long, curved nose, the straight and slrongly-raarked eyebrows, the set ions, 
dark-looking eye, small mouth and thin lips, 'ind the long, dark and curling 
beard—1 felt as if urged by some mcxplualile feeling to ask him how long he 
had been sleeping Iheie, and as if, snpjiosing llic (jiicslion had been really 
made, I should have recoiled an answer. I reniemher ver)’ well smiling at my 
folly, and could not helji stiokingthc hard and w'lzcned face of the old man. 
All at once the thought strmk me, whether it w'onld not be possible to iiossess 
myself of some part of his dicss oi person. liaised his hand, or ratWrthe 
Ungers of the hand, like those * f a skeleton, yet covered wutli a brown and 
hardened skin. 1 attempted to break ofl’ one of them—selected the middle 
finger—and pulled hard, backwai ds and forwards, to efi'ect my purpose. With 
some difficulty 1 succeeded, and at tlie very moment when I ae])arated the finger 
from the hand, a strange sound, something like the groan of a iiersuii in acute 
bodity pain, resounded through the vault. 

“ I put the finger in my pocket,” continued flairford, and, upon my return 
to the inn, carefully deposited it in my trunk, with the other ciiriosilies 1 had 
collected upon the journey. We were all in the b“st spirits possible in the 
evening. The comibrtahlp hotel upon the fairy islanil of Nonnemvorth, its 
lovely situation, and the good ^ iands, did not fail to produce a cheejing effect. 
Although the original religious destination of the bntldiiig is still discernible, * 
from the pecuUai||Con8tructidn of the ajiartinents, its jiresunt arrangements are 
on such a style of elegance and comfort, that the stranger and sojouener has 
nothing left to wish fur. ^ 

Weary with the fatigues of the day’s travel, I no sooner sought my bed 
than I fell asleep. How long 1 slept 1 am not able to say with any cer^nty. 

I awoke suddenly, and fancied I heard somebody pronounce mv n»me in an 
under voice. Ihat I was perfectly awake, 1 know for an undoubted certaintv, 
and I am so thoroughly convinced on this point, that no one shall ever persttacte 
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me what I fiafr was nothing but the cresHon of the £uicy or the ioutges of 
a dream.. 1 waa^ as I «aid hofore, wide awake and jpeifectly master m my 
powers of mind, though not of those of my body; for 1 was not-able to move a 
eiimle limb, or even to open my eyes, and yet I could distinctly perceive every 
ob^t in the room—as distinctly as if it had been noon-day. Qose to na^ 
trunk stood the monk 1 had seen the day before, in the vaults under the Kieua- 
kircbe: and although his complexion was as dark, and in every respect as 
much like that of a mnmmy, as he had appeared to me in his coffin, bis features 
were now more discernible, and the long, curved no?e, the serious dark-looking* 
eyes, the small mouth and thin lips, were each and all, if possible, more distinct 
than I had noticed them before. 

** The monk stood close to my box, and was tiimblit^ and tossing over its 
contents. Presently the pa[ier, in which the finger was* wrapped Up, fell into 
his hands. He took it out, and attempted wth visible anxiety to fasten it on 
his hand again. At every attempt the finger fell upon the ground j I heard it 
most distinctly. The monk picked it up, and recommenced his futile 
attempt. After some time he wrapped it up again in the paper, and deposited 
it in the exact place where he had found it. Uj)on this he turned round, and 
cast an angry look upon me. I lay as if entranced ; I could neither move hand 
nor foot, blit an indescribable shudder ran through my whole frame; this increa¬ 
sed to such a degree Upon the monk’s approaching my bed, that I was in a 
state bordering on distraction. I tried all I could to call out—to spring from 
my bed—^Init ’twas to no pnrjrose. The monk came close up to my bed, and 
gazed upon me in so piercing a manner, that I felt as if two red hot bars of 
iron ^proceeded from his eyes and entered my body. After a short time, he 
lifted up his hand, on which I could most distinctly see there were but four 
fingers, and repeatedly stroked my fare. I felt most distinctly the four fingers 
on my face, and the stump of the fifth hit against my nose and mouth. After 
some moments the monk retired to ihe foot of my bed and gradually disappear¬ 
ed, By degrees I reobtained the use of my limbs} I opened my eyes j the 
room was perfectly dark, there ws nothing to be seen. 1 sprang from my 
bed, groped through the apartment, examined every nook and corner, fully 
cottvinced that I should discover my tormentor, and as fully determined to 
strangle him or perish myself in the endeavour. But finding nothing, I rang 
1;he bell and ordered candles. There was nothing to be seen in the apartment 
to confirm the belief of a mysterious visitor. 1 opened my trunk; every thing 
was as I had left it; upon taking out the finger, it appeared as if the paper had 
been somewhat more crumpled than was the case when I first wrapped it tip, 
but nothing more. What I have now told you, I most solemnly assure you 1 
$tm, although my eyes were closed; and distinctly felt, although deiwived of 
the use of my limbs.” 

" Clairford, €lairford ! is it possible ? in every other respect such a reasonable 
man 1” laughed Lord Dawson, " No,—I should not have believed it, had I 
not heard it from your own lips. Why, what doubt can there be on the 
subject ? You had a dream, an unpleasant dream, most assuredly,—but nothing 
more. And can you for a single moment have entertained a different view of 
the matter 

** l^iugh as you please, and think what you please. Lord Dawson; I know 
fuS well that it was no dream; that 1 was as wide awake as 1 am at this mo- 
n^nt; none shall ever convince me to the contrary.” . 

** S^rejy you threw the horrible finger away the very 
C4(Wrford?” asked Miss Mary, with visiWe signs of terror ^di^cted on her 
countenaiMre. W'-’ 

** Tltat I did not; on the confa-ary, I roust say it has'lR^rtid additional 
worth in my estimation from this vi^^^nrastance. We shati^ see whether 
monk intends to renew l^sylfiit ido not-^^'^ . 

AJl oar endeavours hab'proved futile,” said one of the irho had 

apartro€i^^.,ii^percMVed- ** tim young mania dead.andiadepo* 
&r^re^gwtiou.^0» vaults !’*—MefropolifmJbr 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Jessie Philips, A Tale of the Present Day. By Mrs. Trollope. 

SiKCB the time when our {miommarchandedes modes failed in her speculation 
to dvili/e the females of Cincinnati, and returned home to publish her cy uu al con* 
tempt of Ainentan vulgarity and money-malting, a succession of noiels luaiKod 
by the same characteristics of ladyVraaid gentility, caustic bhiewdness, and in¬ 
timate knowledge of the vanity, pretensions, and meanness of a circle which ho¬ 
vers in a dubious^ pobition on the outward verge of good society, has ibsood 
from her pen. Nobofly ib better qualified, seciningl), from the most intimate 
and habitual contact, to tlcbcribe the peculiarilics of the laige clobs in question, 
than our fair worshipper of aristocracy. 'I'hcre are few bccncb or pashious 
which she ^hrinks from describing. It is not a trifle that friglilens her. Much 
has been said of the rust^s, blab/'s, tnaiquiscs, and duchtssca of the Fiench on- 
cien teff 'me, and of their licartlcsMiess, wit, and contempt foi all that d i not 
move within their own cirile, of whom blind old Madame Deffaud llorace 
Walpole’s corrchpondent, may be taken as a good spciunen. Hut neither 
Madame Defliuid. nor the more modem Madame Dudevant can suriMws 
Mrs. IVollope m the art of so vnitmg ab to pua/lc us wlictlicr wc are read¬ 
ing the productions of a m in or woman. Left to ourselves, without a guide, 
we should bay, it is only the (Jhevaher D’.litm who could write like this. If, 
as Miltqn lias told ns in his treatise on education, a knowledge of tlie good is 
to be inferred fioin a knowledge of the had, oi, as Aiistotle informs us, we can¬ 
not be eeid to know anything unless we also know its o])posite, the knowledge 
of vulgarit)', selfishness, mid hypocrisy which these works display leads U8 to 
infer a stupendous amount of refinemcat, nobil < s,ai>d gemuK in tlioir authoress. 
Reading the jiresont novel, J««ie by this rule of contrary, we are in¬ 

clined to rank Mis. Trollope above any other authoiesH past, present, or to 
come, in the ait of interpreting and di’scribmg the dignitty and worth of the 
crime de la crime de la haute noblesse. Coinpari'd with her Biihver is a panvnuef 
and Jj€id^ Carolinn Wilhtlmhia Amelia Skeggs an empty pretender. 

For ourselves, being of the George Daiidin class, or, as the chorus of one 
of Berengcr’s songs has it— cilains e/ /rw — we apiiroach the anima¬ 

tion of this hook with such feelings of humility and sclf-abasemenl as may have 
jioesessed Don Quixote on ojiemng the Mirror of Ckioalrg, or the more modern 
sage of Sabtor Resabtom, Vr^essor Teufelsdroek, when he opened his Eng¬ 
lish “ fashionable novel” as the gosjielof the gicat D.indiacal sect, who stand 
aloof from the drudges like the stars m the firrnanieut of heaven—very brilliant, 
but very remote. The fact that there evi'-ts in England a very luuiierous body 
of persons excluded from the great world from defect of fortune, talent, or birth, 
tyho, nevertheless, pique themselves, above all things, upon modelling tbeir lives 
after its forms^ like Goldsmith’s bear which danced only to the minuet in 
Ariadm, or “ the genteolest of tunes,” is evinced by the eagerness with which 
faehionahle novels are devoured i and, next to them, those novels which ridicule 
citizen life and roturier manners. With such an extensive class of buyers, in- 
gatiable in their demand for new wares, our authoress need never he idle, So 
long as boarding-houses exhibit their select circles to observers of character, and 
IVidow $eis%abus and Vicors qf WrexhUl mayr be encountered at every watoiiag- 
pTace, tahk d’idts, or evangehcal or Puseyitc circle, there wdll be no want of ^ 
to mend oar morals and improve our hearts, and, above all, to glori¬ 
fy the ar»tDcracy*by the contrast. 

Mrs. navels are not, however, of the " silver-fork” school, She 

does not deal wholly in the Itmni^ friele. and ^ventnrow of higb-soul^ JUc^ 
F/ormuses and poetical romantio genUemen with Natm a names, high pedigreoi, 
and large landed estates—generally of the Toty sohnol of polices-nw^ wfcw 
make distinguished orators m IVnament, exhnist of dhe^rienOee, 

sound the depths of all poetry and literature, and fed a lojfty disgust for a woild 
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undeseiiring of such tnhabitantx as themselves. Sympathy for such fioislied 
dilttimti is now ge(Hng confined to young boarding-school ladies, and a con¬ 
stantly diminishing circle. Politics, and the serious questions of life, are forcing 
their way even into our imaginative literature, pd we have now a Miss Marti- 
neau who writes novels to illustrate questions in political economy, and TUile- 
bat Titmouse, lord of 10,()00/. a-year, who proves that all vulgar Whigs and Ra¬ 
dicals are execrably vulgar personages, and all old Tory families who have hous¬ 
es in tircsvenor-hcpiare—“ palacch’* in the country—and are “ knights of the 
shire/* are the Irue jiorcclaiii of the earth—'the jiersonifications of all the virtues. 

As Mr. Dickens described the working of the poor-law in his Oliver 
Tipisi, and the current of souiimentality in a certain Tory clique is running in 
that (liroctiou at present, it has occurred most ingeniously to Mrs. Trollope 
to make the most of it while it lasts, by writing a novel fol- the benefit of all the 
wives, maids, and widows of the kingdom, founded on the cruelties of that pe¬ 
culiar clause of the act which fiveh the consequences of irregular maternity up¬ 
on the fcinalj alone. As this stiipcudous idea dawned upon our bewildered 
idIikU we stood absolutely aghast with astouishinent— 

Steteruatcine conue, vox faHc'l»us> hmsit. 

Peraocralic indelicacy, thought we, never dared to hazard so hold a thought. 
The foolish 'J'urk who sees for the first time the fair daughters of Europe 
walking unveiled thiough the stn-ets, could not have felt his notion.-, of proprie¬ 
ty more rudely shocked than we did, Nevcrtholcss, rollecting on the maxim, 
" that to the pure all things arc jiu', wc took courage, and jrroceeded to road 
the history of Jessie Philli[h; to the cud, reunrking, by the way, that as the 
manners of kings and beggars uv said to resctiihle each other, the aiistocralic 
authoress had a jdam unvarn'K.icd way of telling her story, which, wc doubt not, 
will remain a monument to j) 0 ->tcri(y of the luud-heartcilness of jjoor-law com¬ 
missioners, as well as of the peculiarities of her own masculine genius. The 
Times must absolutely dote upon this child of grace and genius. The inhuman 
clause ought to be at once cxjiunged, were it only for the dangerous con- 
se(|^uences to female virtue which must result from Mrs. Trollope’s pathos 
enlisting all sympathies on the side of the fallen. No longer can it be said that— 

K\eiy .A >e a tear Ciui cl.iim 
K\c(']it an eiiui' ‘i-tei’s shutiie. 

High-sonlod matrons and innocent maids will be unable to pre\ ent their tears 
from fulling insympatliclie sliowers under the inlluenee oflVoilo])ean jmtbos, re¬ 
commended d fotis Ics c<Piirs ACHxiAfes, by hosts of jicnuy-a-lmers.— Allas,Novs^. 

Tccumseh ; or, The JVesi Thirty Years Since. A Poem. By George 
11. Colton. 

In 1812, when (Jrcat IJrifatn was at wav with the American republic—(and 
we may here record our most earnest woshes that such an unnatural contest 
may never again occur)—it was heliexed by the Anitricaus that the whole of 
the Indian population had rcsolcetl ujioii a niiiou for the extermination of the 
intruders upon their paternal domains- their iiinneinorial possesbions—^which 
intruders they pnelically denominated “ the sons of fear,” “ the pgle faces.” 
Upon this circumstance the prehcnl poem is founded. Ii comiirehends a grand 
and magnificent subject, and requires proportional powers to do it full justice. 

VVe can bcarcely conceive a nobler theme for poetry than thia author has 
chosen. A lofty-minded hero, far beyond the rude though heroic tribaaamong 
whom his destiny is oast, touched with a love, not merely of freedom, but of 
humanity for his suffering race, riseb at once beyond the petty inixit of clanship, 
and finds a brother in every ** red man” of the, woods, a friend in all suflFering 
from the same injusWee, and, with i) B^&ci^ e<|ual to the patriotism which 
animated his breast, conceivea the design of uniting under one banner the 
scattered and warring and unforgiving members of a vast community, whose 
hatred to eaph other frequently exceened the enuiity which they bore to the 
real deatroyers of their race. Such a character was the Indian chief rectwweii t 
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wise and biave, yet gentle and likeable , an uublwken fiiend, i Uiider-luarted 
brothei> an afieetiondtc and aeloung lover, whose passKin was is puu a« his 
mmietiations to the, objeet of it weie touthin^j and dt lie ate, and hiith has Mt 
Colton happily dt seabed bun 

We quote the followinij giaphic picture of an Indian wigwam it has tlu 
fiCbUness aiid fai^raii't- eii the forest aheiut it — 

A raeitlev seent the e imp di-pli^id 
Tlieii binip { Aigwmis, IuomIv mule 
( )t skins I iiel ba k, and i udely m u e c’ 
ith sylvan houois uf the ihibc 
At scittiiul Intel vils wcic pile id 
JSeiie lUi mi estu tiees- tl e rue 
Otoiiui \tiii'., while st itelui il u(d 
Aleiui in I in tlicii inulst qq i ned 
The ioel I ol umueil, iioiDuiai most 
^ 1 1 nn uiui lit il with c ii c oi i isf 
riicu 1 ( ided Icn^iiiv elo ilv b und 
I lieu nliukcls wit ithe I Mull I ins uoniid 
lieiui rose e uh nt< k and b iwnv bie is( 

] ikt bust (t bioj]/< with tuf <1 eiest, 

Vioiiud tie for si Joids win situ— 

*“ DU lid will .lilt Hid,, udid iDun 
i*].,h(oiiM ( he 1dm iii tlu hull— 

^e I e 1 111 oil tlu Lie ii tint 1 ml 
f>i ..lit with iiiiis il \ uud 11 line, 
htpauin them I i stui^ i ..iii 
i III II dusky wilt s, fiuin ) mil the ilil 
ItiUiiU to e 11 ai d silt 111 t 111, 

I’l ] IK t tl e Mil ms ,1 ouiy Joe 1 

kllel M^llo (0111 HI siillcu^ll d 

Ol swietly t > tl vii tiiithbuiite 
S 1 luht 1 > ivK I tl 11 idles sw nil., 

I pou th 111 ! ( iielid bou.'hs iiiplii 

1 itiu UK Inns did then skill issiv, 

Ixueihsimi rlint s iq)|iK,Mn., eie 
Jo liuiuii the fi (lluied mow In h 
Jhe hitihfl hull, Ol thiuu..h t'li n 
Slid tlu si nil who i| bilfiolitdoi oui 
Jbi Miiith would Ilf M u s iiiimic inii 
Ol btiove liieii wild beiii sleeiN to (itiu 
[ iriluiiet 11 11 t q ima sen e i di\ — 

Jlieiiisilvis uiitaiii il uid wild is th \ , 

W Ink sii 1 1 m dn tin k< n k ties 1 idiin, 

'Soun^miid th u ihitjiiutd bi kets bi ilin,, 

V\ h 1st intiiy laiii.li oi si leiy i ill 
Ott I in. most bwttf uid iiinsiei], 

Mbost i,kricin.| blick tvcs often stole 
Jo view thb wuishqiptd of then soul 
And eve I in th'invihibk biec/e 
Wavid solennilv tin at tail olel trees, 

And tleeiv elouils, all ive th pt nuts Hying 
Lenl the light slnil i a s, e hasiiie h im d mil dy lug 

Tlie writei has introduced into lus j leni souk striking iniieUnts, in which 
Indian Irfe and mannerfi aie delineated with fideluy Ihese oiiune,iiies like- 
wihet«nd totebeve the monotony of eontmueei dcseiiption 'J'he gnat fault • 
eif thib produertaon is its piolivity it w nils eomjireitsion , Uie picture s, lio vt ven 
well conceived, aie too frteiuently oveidone, ideas ate eiu umbered and eibse uieii 
and almost but^^ undei a roabs of nnioeanmg woi ds tlie writer hav takem 
diapeiy for form, and colevuring for evpreswon. Colton is a young man 
andtbw exulfemicc, we doubt not, will be rectified bv < ommg years anei a rua- 
toied judgment. In the moantime wt must confess tl«b tMth all its fdoimehiiiff 
IVcuM'tek lb a yioftBi of no oidiuaiy merit —Ibid 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

The tiu>t lettLifc from America rontHtn tidings as amuMOK os they will be interesting 
to all who are concttned m the Copytlght Qnecition It appears that the Pirates have 
fallen out among thuusclvea, the booksellers, having been distanced by tiiose bolder 
and quicker spec iilators the newspaper proprietors, are now earnest to have kUiary 
piopcity pioUcted 


LllERAllY OBITUAR\. 

Tin Europettn obituary of the last ftw mouths contnns some Ddines of mark, which 
deserve a passing notice and nii> be isscinbUd m ipiragriphot huilrecoid In 
France the 4its have lost two sculptors of ciiiiiieme M t^itot, Piofcbsot in the 
Academy of Iini Aite, and Al tmaid, whn^eIlllnu is ittuhcd to so many of the .neat 
monuments of the capital The Ac idciny of Sciences hn& I >st M ( uriolis, and thcFicss 
one of its honoured niLtube IS, M Ihtl fnrmcily tditoi<]ii ihicfot the fommerre while 
uiathctnahcal sell nee h IS been deptived of one cf nci bii),htest ornimeuts, bvlv F Lac- 
loiv Itilvhislosl hci famous c n,^in< c I, Milam, it tl c uc.c of sc vcnty-hie, and the still 
more finious ]p])uliluKi stllim Riscjliiu withins hioilui (nctimo wi rcmcmlu is of the 
expedition scut to 1 t n IS2*) 1 y the 1 iciii h iiid lusc in gnicinii enU 1| polito is 
best knovcu Ill Lnglaucl a nuthoi of IM iimiuuti dcM I giltu,'which is untoiluuitcly 
incomplete — Medic 1 se luc mss ifldcd in Ihiiuiaik by tl c deilh, it six^y one,of X>i 
Jicubsiii, ti st physuiinto the Ki it, and lucinbci ol niiiiy Ic lined bodies, amongst 
which, ht filled, in the Vc tc my of Scuiicis at Puns the chair vacated by the death of 
our country min, Sn LMiudllin —In bwtdin he di nun has sufi ud by the clcdtih 
of the gteatcoiiuc mtor M Lei Lljortbeig lie w is the first tianslator of Mohere^a 
winks into the Swedish tongue, nid iiilui ili/cdtlu inistcrpuics of tin gititdiamati&tun 
the htdgc whuhiu adorned, playing the leading chataeteu'hiniuelf— Athencima, (kt 7 
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(jKLai Britain —Tlu cxpicssMail oflhe 4th Nov t mbci icathcd Calcutta on 
the 21s1 ultimo — Hit (hiten iml Ihince Albeit visited the Uiiivtisily of Catn- 
hndgt emthe iMhof Octobei Piiiict klbcitvvas idinilt d to the dt,>ite of Doctor 
of ('ml I ivv ibe coimnutions in W lies have subsultd—a specij conumssion 
was djipoiiiled to invest 1 ^itt tilt subject Vfgieii teped inceiiiig ijijiomted to 
be lultl at ( lontaif, lie u Dtilibn cm llu 7th of October vv as jii ohibitcd by procla¬ 
mation ()’( oimell, and several of bis repeal associates, vveie arrested on aiharge 
of ht (lit tun ' 

Si*\iN - A jiarfisan waifait was stiU earned on—(nanada was declaicd in a 
stale of hiegc, and an attempt to tairy Gnoiia by storm was repulsed 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 

Th» improvement in tiade wbith we bad occasion to notice last month had 
evpentuted no cheek when the November m ill left On the contrary, activity 
prevailed in the mauufaetutmg towns, employuient was abundant, and wages 
Lid risen In the vaiioiis aitides of Last Indu and China produce much busi¬ 
ness had been done, owing to the occuntnee of the pciiodical sales, and to the 
oittyal of fht Se jiteiiiber moil fiom Bombay with favourable accoimts of the 
inl^ovtd s< ite of ail an s m the local maitkats. Muncy was more abni;idant than 
ever, aiid*A feverish anxiety btgan to pievoil respecting its healthy employment 
in tilt absence of any uumcdiate demands for it in the ordioaiy chanaels of 
tiade The fruits of a rich harvest wereev^ wheie vibibhai, and the interrat 
n|Km money continued exticmdy low^JboneieHi Mml, 

Price? of the Public Funds, Nov, 4. 

Bank Stewk, 179i, Bed* per cents. 102^, Long. Anna. l2ito-/k. Consols 
Ski; ImtiHi Block, 273i, 3§ per Cent New Aims 102} fo 3 ; EytSi. BiBs, o3 prem. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


wmTtTBAT AND Hortict tTUBAi SociBTY OF Inoia.—A t the monthly meet- 
^ bo4y held on ttu 1 Itli of Det ember, three gentlemta Rere elected mtmbeis, 
by the meeting that tom hundred rupees be guen as pn/es for the r\b>hi* 
—the ve,;etable show and dinner to take place on the 13th of January •— 
Vitig oommunicationshid been teemed —],fiomMajoi Naplcton, secretaiy 
Ku^ulpoit brancli agri-hortKultui d society, inclosing an account of the ahdur 
■ Iruits, md-TCjjCtablcs held on tlie ^ 'ith November, together with the red^ 
pthcdix, cotton tobecco, bailty, fu icctivtd fiom tlie parent society 2^ 
lloylt endowing some (oines of a piospect’us of a work, on vrhich he is now 
* n till (ommeriidl pioducts of India 1 fiom Government, a report on the 
<otton (ultivitumat Gotmkpoie 1, from Dr Thompson, Sydney, forward- 
cs ot ( illon of vinous kinds, giuwn at Sydm y 5, from A H Landers, £8i|, 
kg a memo on the vegttabh tnd otlur pioducts, of the Shan rountiy with aou^ 
ktitstiale 6 from Di Roylc, giving au account of the successful culture of 
ilv in ouioii in Lngland 

(SI AND PnisicAi Sociisi —At a meeting of this bod v held on the 2d of 
(Cl, C C Lgerton Lsq in thcchur — the followmg rises w<ic i end and dls- 
—I Il( markable eases ot absi esses in the liver, one openei artihually, t#o 
(»coiikI\, bv I laikson, E q IVl D 2 Anotbet cise ot abscess in the llvei, 
ited Mtb dbsicss in th( biani, by Ditto 1, C isc ut ibsicss in the spUen, 
III eiisly (V icii itcd—with recovdy of the pUient, by A Webb, Esq 4, hevml in* 
ug luseb fioi \ tlic Midical Board 


MOMIILY MErEOIlOLOaiCAl, JOURNAL 


hese obscivations irc tikcn fiom tn 'tfcluirolo^icil Itigistcr kept at the Surveyoi 
"il's Ofliec, ( iilcutti, mil show the 1 am, (f ttii thtnnnmrtcr and baiomcter at 
I lit Jiooti the pm iiliiie winds nnd tlic state of Ihi w of each day ] 

















